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No. 1 



SHOWING THE URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION IN EACH DISTRICT. 



The total number of diamonds represents the aggregate population of the district, while the black diamonds represent the urban 

population in it. Each diamond represents 50,000 persons. 
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For further details see Tables I, HI, IV, V, and Chapter I. 



No. 2 



SHOWING THE POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT AT EACH OF THE FOUR 

CENSUSES OF 1871, 1881, 1891, AND 1901. 



Each diamond represents 50,000 persons. 
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For further details see Table II and Chapter II. 



No. 3 



SHOWING THE NUMBER OF THE URBAN POPULATION WHO 
RESIDE IN TOWNS OF CERTAIN SIZES. 

Towns containing less than 10,000 persons • /C> ; 10,000-20,000 persons ;©$:k; ; 20,000-50,000 persons W^^ ; 
over 50,000 persons ♦♦♦. (Each diamond, etc., represents 10,000 persons.) 
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For further details see Tables HI, IV, and V, and Chapter I. 



No. 4 

SHOWING THE MUSALMAN AND CHRISTIAN POPULATION 

IN EACH DISTRICT. 



Musalmans ♦♦♦. Christians OOO. Each diamond represents 20,000 persons. 
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For further details see Table VI and Chapter III. 



No. 5 



SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN EVERY 10,000 IN EACH 
DISTRICT WHO ARE HINDUS AND ANIMISTS, MUSALMANS, 
AND CHRISTIANS. 

Hindus and Animists, m^^. ; Musalmans, ♦♦♦; Christians, COO. Each diamond, etc., represents 200 persons. 
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For further details see Table VI and Chapter III. 
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No. 6 



SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EVERY iO,ooo PERSONS OF EITHER 
SEX RETURNED AT EACH OF THE PRESCRIBED AGE 
PERIODS (UNADJUSTED FIGURES). 
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Males, \> yO ; Females, ♦♦♦. Each diamond represents 30 persons. 
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For further details sec Table VII and Chapter IV. 



No. 7 



SHOWING THE NUMBER IN 10,000 PERSONS RETURNED AT EACH 
OF THE PRESCRIBED AGE PERIODS AT THE THREE 
CENSUSES OF 1881, 1891 AND 1901 IN KURNOOL DISTRICT. 

(To illustrate the effect of bad seasons on the age statistics.) 



Each diamond, etc., represents 30 persons. 
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For further details see Table VII and Chapter IV. 



No. 8 



SHOWING FOR CERTAIN AGE PERIODS THE NUMBER IN lO,ooo 
HINDUS, MUSALMANS AND CHRISTIANS WHO ARE UNMAR- 
RIED ><x>, MARRIED ^^ AND WIDOWED ♦♦♦. 



Each diamond, etc., represents 200 persons. 
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For further details see Table VII and Chapter IV- 



No. 9 



SHOWING THE NUMBER IN 10,000 IN EACH DISTRICT WHO ARE 
LITERATE AND THE NUMBER OF THESE WHO ARE ALSO 
LITERATE IN ENGLISH. 



The total number of diamonds represents the aggregate number in 10,000 persons in each district who are literate, 
while the number of blaek diamonds represents the number who are literate in English. Each diamond represents 
45 persons. 
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For further details see Table VIII and Chapter V, 



No, 10 

SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EVERY 10,000 HINDUS, M U SAL MANS- 
AND CHRISTIANS IN EACH OF CERTAIN AGE PERIODS WHQ- 
ARE LITERATE. 



Hindus, S'SEiisi ; Musalmans, ♦♦♦ ; Christians, OOO. Each diamond, etc., represents 60 persons. 
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For further details see Table VIII and Chapter V. 



No. n 



SHOWING FOR EACH DISTRICT THE NUMBER IN 10,000 HINDUS, MUSAL- 
MANS AND CHRISTIANS OF BOTH SEXES WHO ARE LITERATE. 
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For further details see Table VIII and Chapter V. 



No, 12 

SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EVERY i,ooo OF THE LITERATE 
OF EACH SEX WHO ARE LITERATE IN CERTAIN 
LANGUAGES. 



Males, 0<X> ; Females, ♦♦♦. Each diamond represents 20 persons. 
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For further details see Table VIll and Chapter V 



No. 13 



SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EVERY i,ooo PERSONS OF THE 
CASTES IN TABLE IX WHO ARE LITERATE. 



Each diamond represents eight persons. 
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For further details see Table IX and Chapters V and VIII. 



No. 14 

SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION WHO 
SPEAK EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES OF THE 
PRESIDENCY. 



Each diamond represents 1 per cent. 
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For furllier details see Table X and Chapter VI. 



No. 15 



SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION IN EACH DISTRICT 
WHO SPEAK EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES FOUND IN IT. 

(The language of most common occurrence is represented by Black Diamonds and others by White.) 
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For further details see Table X and Chapter Vt. 



No. 16 



SHOWING FOR EACH DISTRICT EXCEPT MADRAS AND THE NILGIRIS 

THE NUMBER IN EVERY 10,000 BORN IN ADJOINING DISTRICTS 

AND PROVINCES. MALES >00. FEMALES ♦♦♦ 



Each diamond represents 15 persons. 
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For further details see Table XI and Chapter II. 



No. 17 



SHOWING FOR EACH DISTRICT EXCEPT MADRAS AND THE 
NILGIRIS THE NUMBER IN EVERY 10,000 BORN ELSEWHERE 
THAN IN THE DISTRICT ITSELF AND THE ADJOINING DIS- 
TRICTS AND PROVINCES. 



Males 000 ; Females ♦♦♦. Each diamond represents three persons. 
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For further details see Table XI and Chapter II. 



No. 18 

SHOWING THE MALES xx , FEMALES '^mm AND PERSONS ♦♦♦ IN 
EVERY 100,000 OF THE POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT WHO 

ARE INSANE. 
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For further details see Table XII and Chapter VII. 



No. 19 

SHOWING THE MALES OOO, FEMALES e^ AND 
PERSONS ♦♦♦ IN EVERY 100,000 OF THE POPULA- 
TION OF EACH DISTRICT WHO ARE DEAF-MUTES. 
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For further details see Table XTI and Chapter VII. 



No, 20 



SHOWING THE MALES ^-o^->, FEMALES mm^. AND PERSONS 
♦♦♦ IN EVERY 100,000 OF THE POPULATION OF EACH 
DISTRICT WHO ARE BLIND. 



Each diamond, etc, represents five persons. 
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For further details see Table XII aud Chapter YII. 



No, 2*1 



SHOWING THE MALES OOO, FEMALES m&m AND PERSONS ♦♦♦ IN 
EVERY 100,000 OF THE POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT WHO 
ARE LEPERS. 



Each diamond, etc., represents three persons. 
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For further details see Table XII sind Chapter YII. 



No. 22 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER MILLION OF THE POPULA- 
TION SUFFERING FROM EACH OF THE FOUR INFIRMITIES AT 
EACH OF THE LAST FOUR CENSUSES. 

(This includes infirmities in Feudatory States.) 
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For further details see Table XII and Chapter VII. 



No. 23 

SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE BORNE BY CERTAIN OF THE LARGER 
CASTES TO THE TOTAL HINDU AND ANIMIST POPULATION. 



Each diamond represents 0i5 per cent. 
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For further details see Tablo XIII and Chapter VIII. 



No. 24 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF BRAHMANS OF ALL CLASSES IN 
EVERY 1,000 OF THE HINDU AND ANIMIST POPULATION OF 
EACH DISTRICT. 
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Each diamond represents three persons. 
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For further details see Table XIII and Chapter VIII. 



No, 25 



SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE HINDU AND ANIMIST 
POPULATION WHO ARE INCLUDED IN EACH OF THE SOCIAL 
PRECEDENCE GROUPS. 



Each diamond represents 1 per cent. 
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I. Brahman and allied castes . . 

II. Kshatiiya and allied castes . . 

III. Vaisya and allied castes . . . 

IV. Sat Sudras or Good Sudras . . 

V. Sudras who hahitually employ"] 
Brahmans as purohits and I 
whose touch pollutes to a | 
slight degree. J 

VI. Sudras who occasionally^ 
employ Brahmans as purohits 
and whose touch pollutes. 

VII. Sudras who do not employ" 
Brahmans as purohits and 
whose touch pollutes. 

VIII. Castes which pollute even"! 
without touching hut do not \ 
eat heef. j 

IX. Castes which eat heef hut do "[ 
not pollute except by touch. J 

X. Castes which eat beef and pol-1 
lute even without touching, j 



XI. Castes which deny the sacer- 
dotal authority of the Brah- 
mans. 

XII. Cases in which caste was in- 
sufficiently indicated. 

XIII. Castes foreign to the Presi-" 
dency. 
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For further details see Chapter VIII. 



No. 26 

SHOWING FOR EACH CASTE IN TABLE XIV— {a) THE NUMBER IN 
EVERY 10,000 FEMALES UNDER THE AGE OF I2 WHO ARE EITHER 
MARRIED OR WIDOWS OOO ; (6) THE NUMBER IN EVERY io,ooo 
FEMALES OF ALL AGES WHO ARE WIDOWS ♦♦♦. 



Each diamond represents 70 persons. 
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For further details see Table XIV and Chapter IV. 



No. 27 

SHOWING (a) THE PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS SUPPORTED BY EACK 
"CLASS" OF OCCUPATIONS TO THE TOTAL POPULATION OF 
THE PRESIDENCY COOO AND (b) THE PERCENTAGE OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE "CITIES" SUPPORTED BY EACH "CLASS' 
TO THE TOTAL POPULATION OF SUCH CITIES ♦♦♦♦. 



Class of 
Occupation. 
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Each diamond represents 2 per cent. 
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For further details see Table XV and Chapter IX. 



No. 28 

SHOWING {a) THE PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS SUPPORTED BY EACH 
"ORDER" OF OCCUPATIONS TO THE TOTAL POPULATION OF 
THE PRESIDENCY cooo ; 

(6) THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
"CITIES" SUPPORTED BY EACH "ORDER" TO THE TOTAL 
POPULATION OF SUCH "CITIES" ♦♦♦♦. 



Order of 
Occupation. 
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Each diamond represents 2 per cent. 
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For further details see Table XV and Chapter IX. 



SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF EACH 
DISTRICT SUPPORTED BY AGRICULTURE (ORDER V). 
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Each diamond represents 2 per cent. 
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For further details see Table XV aad Chapter IX. 
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No. 30 

SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION: 
OF EACH DISTRICT SUPPORTED BY INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS (CLASS D). 



Each diamond represents 2 per cent. 
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For further details see Table XV and Chapter IX. 



No. 31 

SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL WORKERS IN EACH 
"ORDER" OF OCCUPATIONS TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
PERSONS SUPPORTED BY THAT ORDER. 



Numbei- 

of 
order. 



Each diamond represents 2 per cent. 



Description. 
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Provision and care of animals . 

Light, firing and forage . . 

Earthwork and general labour . 

Indefinite and disreputable 
Qooupations. 

Independent . . . . 

Agriculture . ... 

Personal, household and san 
tary services. 

Glass, earthen and stone-w/are 

Textile fabrics and dress . 

Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. 

Food, drink and stimulants . 

Sport . 

Wood, cane, leaves, etc. . . 

Buildings 

Supplementary requirements 

Defence 

Leather, etc 

Transport and storage . . 

Learned and artistic professions, 

Metals and precious stones 

Commerce 

Administration . . . 

Vehicles and vessels . . 
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For further details see Table XV and Chapter IX. 
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SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE ACTUAL WORKERS IN 
EACH "ORDER" OF OCCUPATION TO THE TOTAL ACTUAL 
WORKERS IN THAT ORDER. 
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SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EVERY i,ooo OF THE CHRISTIAN POPULA- 
TION WHO BELONG TO THE MORE NUMEROUSLY REPRE- 
SENTED OF THE SECTS IN TABLE XVII. 
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For fui-tber details see Table XVII and Chapter III. 
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SHOWING FOR EACH DISTRICT THE PERCENTAGE OF THE 
CHRISTIANS IN IT WHICH BELONG TO EACH OF THE MORE 
NUMEROUSLY REPRESENTED SECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
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SHOWING THE NUMBER OF EUROPEAN BRITISH SUBJECTS, OTHER 
EUROPEANS AND EURASIANS PER MILLION OF THE POPULA- 
TION IN EACH DISTRICT, EXCEPT MADRAS CITY AND THE 
NILGIRIS. 
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For further details see Table XVIII and Chapter Till. 



CEl^SUS OF IXDIA, 19Q1. 



MADRAS. 



IMPEEIAL SERIES, VOLUME XV. PROVINCIAL SERIES, PART L 



THE REPORT ON THE CENSUS. 



mTRODUCTORY. 

This report is contained in four volumes, which, are respectively numbered as under 
in the Imperial series comprising the volumes for the whole of India, and in the 
Provincial series consisting of those which relate only to this Presidency : — 





Imperial 
.scries. 


Provincial 
series. 


The lleport proper (the present Yolume) 

The Imperial Tables ... ... 

The Provincial Tables 

The report on the administration of the census ... 


... Yol. XY 
... „ XY-A 
... „ XY-E 
... „ XY-G 


Part I, 

„ n 

„ III 
„ IV 



An index to all four parts will be found at the beginning of the present volume, 
and to each part is prefixed a detailed table of its own particular contents. It will 
be seen from these that Part lY, the Administrative Yolume, deals only with 
the machinery used in taking the census and compiling the results. It is thus 
unconnected with the present volume, and indeed only a limited number of copies of 
it have been struck and it does not in strictness form one of the Imperial series. 
Part III, the Provincial Tables,* contains figiires for the smaller revenue areas 
known as taluks, and is not likely to require to be referred to except for purposes 
connected with detailed administration. There thus remain for immediate consi- 
deration only Parts I and II, — this present volume and the Imperial Tables. These 
Imperial Tables give statistics by districts and. states and in some cases by " cities," 
or towns containing over 50,000 inhabitants. They are 19 in number and the 
figures in each of them are considered in the chapter of the present volume which 
is set opposite to it below : — 

Number and contents of Imperial Table. Chapter of this volumo in 

'■ which it IS discussed. 

I. Area,, houses and population in each district ... ... ..."] 

Til. TowQS and villages classified by population I I. Distribution of the 

lY. Towns classified by population, with variations since 1871 ... | population. 

V. To-wns arranged by districts, with population by religion ...J 

IT. Vaa-iation in population of each district since 1871 "III. Movement of the 

XT. Bu'th place in each district and city J population. 

VT. Eeligions in each district l^jjj jjelie-ion 

XYII. Sects of Christians in each district ... ... ... •■■J . • ^ 

VTI. Age, sex and civil condition in each district and city \ lY- Age, sex and civil 

XIY. Civil condition in selected castes J condition. 

YIII . Education in each district and city 1 y ]H](|^.,pg^^ j^,^ 

IX. Education in selected castes j ' 

* In 1891 these were printed in the 21 separate volumes of " taluk and village statistics " which were prepared 
for each of the 21 districts (excluding Madras) of the Presidency. This year these 21 volumes contain statistics for 
villa'J-es only. It seems probable that some of thesj Provincial Tables might be replaced by others of greater interest, 
and ft is suggested that the point should be considered at the next census. 
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,. , , iiCT -imii '^ Chapter of this -volume ill 

^ um).or and contents of Imperial Table. ^J,,^^,^ .^^ -^ discussed. 

X. Language (/'.*■., parent tongue) iu each, disti'iet ... ... VI- Language. 

XII. Infu-mities (e.s., insanity, deai'-mutism, blindness and leprosy)! 

liy ages and by districts ... ... ... ... ... >VII- Infirmities. 

XII- A. Infirmities in each caste .. . ... ... ... ...J 

XIII. Caste, tribe or race in each district ... ... ... ...IVIII. Caste, tribe or 

XVIIl. Europeans, Armenians and Eurasians in each district and city. J race. 

XV. Occupations in each district and city ... ..'. ... •••\t\' O f 

XVI. Occupations of selected castes ... ... ... ... ...J " ' " 

As a rule, however, there is no necessity to refer to any of these Imperial Tables 
unless actual detailed fiejures are required, for at the end of the chapter discussing 
each Table the principal statistics therein are exhibited in condensed and propor- 
tional forms in '• subsidiary tables." This present volume is therefore complete in 
itself and can be perused without reference to any of the other three parts. The 
main facts to be gathered from the subsidiary tables are still further condensed in 
the eight maps and 35 diagrams prefixed to this volume, which thus contain a kind 
of doublp-distillate of census. The execution of these diagrams, which are the first 
I have seen in which ordinary printing methods have been employed, does much 
credit to the ingenuity of i\lr. Hill, Superintendent of the Government Press, and of 
Mr. I'isher, his Deputy Superintendent, Their virtue lies in the fact that they are 
very inexpensive. Whereas lithographed or zinc-block diagrams cost a considerable 
sum to execute originally and an appreciable amount for each subsequent copy, 
these can be set up by any ordinary compositor as cheaply as a page of any other 
matter, a]id any number of copies can be struck for little more than the cost of the 
paper on which they are printed. 

The census with which this report deals was the fourth regular enumeration of 
the population of the Presidency which has been undertaken, the first being in 1871 
and the two others at intervals of ten years thereafter. Prior to 1871 estimates of 
the population had been made through the agency of the ordinary village staff of 
the Kevenue Department. The first of these attempts took place in 1821-22, and 
a second followed in 1836-38. In the fifteen years between 1851 and 1866 quin- 
.quennial returns were complied by the Board of Eevenue. All of these, however, 
were rough estimates rather than actual computations, and the figures in them are 
worthless. In 1851, for instance, the population of Madras City was entered as 
720,000, or some 211,000 more than its actual strength to-day, fifty years later. 

The census of 1901 was taken on the night of the 1st March, that date being 
selected beca,use there was a good moon then, and because few fairs and festivals 
which would take the people away from their homes fell upon it. In certain areas 
called the " non-synchronous tracts " (see page 23 and Appendix K of the admin- 
istrative volume) where the difficulty of getting about the country made a night 
census impossible, or where there were not enough enumerator.'^ to enable it to be 
finished in one day, the enumeration was made by day-light on the morning of the 
2ud March, or was even spread over several weeks before that date. 

The administrative volume contains detailed particulars of the machinery 
employed throughout the operations and only the briefest sketch of the matter is 
necessary here. As 94 per cent, of the population are totally illiterate, it was not 
possible to follow the practice of western countries and merely supply each house- 
holder with a schedule for the entry of the particulars of the members of his 
family and call for it again subsequently. It was necessary to provide a literate 
agency which would be able to write up for the whole of the people the particulars 
which, with the rarest exceptions, they were unable to enter for themselves. The 
whole of the Presidency was ii.coordingly marked out into " blocks " containing 
about 30 houses each, and an enumerator was appointed to each of these to fill up 
the schedules for the persons found in it on the night of the census. The blocks 
were grouped into compact " circles, " containing some 20 blocks apiece, which 
were under the control of " supervisors," and these were again arranged into 
" charges," comprising on an average some 14 circles, to each of which a " charge- 
superintendent " was appointed. Supervisors and charge-superintendents were 
usually officials in the employ of Government, and were responsible for the accuracy 
of the work in the areas they controlled. There were 220,885 enumerators, 14,277 
supervisors and 1,077 charge-superintendents. 
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Except in the wildest of the non-synchronous tracts there was a. Preliminary 
and a Final Enumeration^ The forrapr took place during January and February 
and consisted' in the entry by the enumerators in the schedules of particulars for all 
persons then resident in each block. This was thereafter very thoroughly checked 
by 'the superior ' members of the census staff. At the Final Enumeration, which 
•occurred on the night of the 1st March, the enumerators went round their blocks 
again and corrected tlie previous entries with reference to the changes in the inhabit- 
ants thereof which had occurred in the interim, — striking out the entries for persons 
no longer present and filling up the necessary particidars for new arrivals. 

Sorae curious letters were rebeivdd in this office while this work was gbing on. 
One individual wrote to say that as he was frequently on the move he was likely 
to be missed out, and so enclosed the necessary particulars regarding himself. 
Another asked that all the enumerators might be told to look for his long-lost 
brother (description as per margin) who had disappeared and left no trace. Some 
of the entries met with during the checking of the Preliminary Enumeration were 
also out of the common. One enumerator modestly wrote himself down in the 
.schedule as ' illiterate,' which in census phraseology means 'unable to read and 
write.' Another entered particulars for a saint buried in an ancient tomb and 
pleaded in excuse the common belief in the neighbourhood that the holy man was 
still alive within his shrine. A third, finding a census number on the village temple, 
boldly enumerated the god inside it : — " Name, Ganesha ; Religion, Hindu; Sex, 
niale ; Civil condition, married; Age, about 200 years ; Means of subsistence, 
offerings from the villagers," etc. 

The morning after the census the enumerators met their supervisor at a spot 
previously agreed upon and added up the totals of the houses, the males and the 
females enterefl in their schedules. The supervisor compiled the total for his circle 
and sent it by the quickest route to the Tahsildar of the taluk, who similai-ly 
compiled totals for the taluk and sent them at once to the Collector of the district. 
Collectors telegraphed the totals so obtained to the Census Commissioner for India 
and to this office. The last of these telegrams was received on the 8th March, or 
within a week after the enumeration, and the difference between the " provisional 
total" of the population of the Presidency entered in them and the figures eventu- 
alh' .'arrived at by the central census offices, and now entered in the various 
statistical tables, was only '024 per cent., or 24 persons in 100,000. 

On the arrival of the schedules in the central census offices (there were 30 
tons of them), the entries in them were abstracted and tabulated by what is known 
as " the slip system," the cardinal principle of which was borrowed from recent 
practice on the Continent. Under this system the particulars entered in the sched- 
ules regarding each person enumerated in any taluk were copied in an abbreviated 
form on to a " slip " of paper, — one slip being made out for each person, — and these 
slips underwent successive sortings in accordance with the various particulars 
written upon them, the result of each sorting being ascertained and entered in 
the statistical table relating to that particular. Thus, the slips for the taluk (an 
average taluk contains some 150,000 persons) were first sorted into two lots 
accordino- as the person entered on each was a male or a female, the number in each 
lot was counted and the result entered in the table showing particulars of sexes. 
The slips of each sex were then separately sorted according to the religion of the 
person represented by each, and the number of each religion was similarly counted 
and entered in the table -showing religions by sexes, and so on for all the other 
particulars required by the statistical tables. The totals so obtained for the vai-ious 
taluks were afterwards compiled into totals for each district, and these latter wore 
again compiled to give the totals for the Presidency. 

To reduce the amount of slip-writing to be done and to facihtate sorting, the 
shps were of different colours and shapes. The colours varied with the rehgions 
of the persons enumerated. If an individual was a Hindu by religion, the particulars 
in the schedule regarding him 6r her were written on a slip made of brown paper. 
If he was a Musalman, a whity-brown shp was used, if a Christian, a pink one, and 
so on. The shapes varied, both with the; civil condition (unmarried, ia(iarried or 
widowed) of the persons enumerated and also v/ith their sex. If an individual 
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was unmarried, the particulars regarding him oi' her were written on a short, 
broad sHp. If he was married, a longer shp of the same breadth was used, and if 
widowed a narrower and still longer slip. If the individual was a male a slip 
which was a complete rectangle was ©mpldyed, but if she was of theother sex, a 
slip with the top right hand corner ctit off it was used. Thus each slip showed by 
its colour and shape the religion, civil condition, and sex of the person it repre- 
sented, and none of these particulars had to be copied on to it. The population 
of the Presidency is 38 millions, so that the necessity of copying 114 million entries 
was thus avoided. ' The colours and shapes also greatly assisted the sorting of the 
slips. To obtain information for, all the Tables prescribed, each of the SS millions of 
slips had to be sorted at least seven times, and some of those belonging to religions 
a.nd castes for which specially detailed particulars were required had to be sorted 
as many as thirteen times. On the whole it may be calculated that each of the slips 
had to be sorted eight times, or, to put it another way, that 304 million slips had 
to be sorted once. 

The work of copying and sorting the slips began on the 25th Marcli and was 
practically complete by the 24th August, or in five months. Nineteen hundred 
men, who were paid by the piece, were employed upon it. The compilation and 
fair copying of the figures took a smaller office, numbering about 120 men on 
an average, some two months more to complete, the work being finished by the 
15th October. The cost of copying Avas Es. 833 per million slips, and that of 
sorting averaged Rs. 119 per; million slips for each time they were sorted. The 
total cost of copying and sorting all the slips and compiling the results was 
Rs. 2,05,950, or Rs. 5-4-9 per thousand of the population dealt with. Thewhole 
cost of the census from beginning to end, including every description of chai'ge, 
was Rs. 2,85,455, or Ks. 7-5-5 per thousand of the population.* 

. Owing to the slip-system, it was the cheapest and quickest census of which 
I have been able to find any record. In 1891 the preparation of the Tables in. this 
Presidency took fourteen months longer and the whole cost of the operations was 
Rs. 4,72,022, or Rs. 13-4-0 per thousand of the population, and this although in 
that year the salaries of Government officers deputed to census work were debited to 
the departments to which they belonged, whereas this year they v.'ere charged to 
the census accounts, a course which involved an addition of lis. 28,735 to the 
expenditure in these latter, lu J89I the Punjab did the work far more cheaply 
than any other province in India owing to its employing village accountants, but 
even there the cost was Rs. 9-1 2-2 per thousand. 

Of censuses in western countries the latest of which any details are obtainable 
is that of Cuba taken by tlie (xovernment of the United States in 1899. The report 
thereon congratulates itself on the " unparalleled record of speedy work " achieved, 
but the tabulation there took the same length of time as ours did here, namely, five 
mouths, though the population of Cuba is one and-a-half millions against the 38 
millions of Madras, rhe total cost of the Cuba census works out to Rs. 71() per 
thousand of the population and the cost of preparing the tables to Rs. 105 per 
thousand, or nearly twenty times as much as the cost here. This latter work was 
done by the Hollerith machine, which was also used in the last census of the 
United States and in at least thi-ee other recent censuses the other side of Suez. 
This machine consists of a board containing over 200 keys, like those of a type- 
wi'iter, each of which is marked with some one of the particulars which have to be 
recorded about each person enumerated. Thus there are keys to denote the 
various races which are likely to be returned, others for the three civil conditions, 
others for the various ages, and so on. The touching of a key punches a hole in 
a particular part of a card plaaed underneath it. Tabulation is effected by touch- 
ing the keys appropriate to each of the particulars entered in the schedule for 
each person and so recording on one card, by means of holes punched in certain 
parts OL it, all the information regarding that person. The cards are afterwai'ds 
sorted by an automatic electrical machine which also simultaneously counts them. 



* The population of Coorg and of Bangalore Civil and Military Station, which was dealt with in oar offices, is 
included in these calculations. 
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It has been seen that this method is neither as cheap nor as speedy as the 
" slip system," but probably it will be claimed that it is more accurate. Compara- 
ti-ve tests of the accuracy of the two methods are of course not producible, but it 
seems clear that to pick out the right keys from among over 200 different ones is 
a more difficult matter than to copy out a slip, and that the detection of inaccuracy 
in this copying is easier than the discovery oi: cases in which the wrong key was 
touched. Over 40 per cent, of all the slips copied in the Madras offices were checked 
by men who drew higher pay than those who wrote them and who were paid rewards 
for detecting mistakes in thera. So accurately was the mechanical work of copying 
done that the highest percentage of slips in which mistakes were found in any one 
week was "64. As each slip contained some eight entries, the percentage of mistakes 
detected to entries made was thus one- eighth of this figure, or "08, or 8 in 10,000. 
In the last fortnight of the work the errors detected fell to between 4 an«l 5 
in 10,000. Over tiO per cent, of the slips sorted were also checked on the same 
principles and the detection of mistakes in bundles of sorted slips is an extremely 
easy matter. The only results with which it is at present possible to compare those 
of the present census are those obtained in 1891 by the " abstraction sheet" system,. 
and the comparison is greatly in favour of the slip system, as will be seen again and 
again in the course of this report. It was astonishing to see how accurately the 
clerks sorted and counted large masses of 150,000 or 200,000 slips. Fudging was 
impossible, and yet differences of as much as one in 10,000 between the result of 
one counting and that of another were the exception rather than the rule. 

The adoption of the Hollerith machine, or any allied system, in this country 
would deprive us of the natural advantage of, cheap labour which wo possess. It 
would require trained and intelligent men to operate the key-boards referred to, 
whereas any clerk who can read and write can sort slips, and the work becomes so 
mechanical that the dullest men get to do it accurately. Moreover, vtfith our com- 
plicated scheme of occupations, which contains 520 heads against the 18 prescribed 
in Cuba, and our numerous castes and races (460 against 5 in Cuba) the punching 
machines would require a bewildering number of keys. Further, every entry of 
occupation and every entry of caste would have to be separately classified on the 
schedules themselves by trained men, before these schedules went to the punchers,, 
whereas under the slip-system the slips came to the classifiers tied up in bundles of 
a hundred slips all containing the same entry and the number of classifications to 
be made was thus only one hundredth of what it would otherwise have been. 

The slip system might, however, be greatly cheapened and quickened by having- 
the enumeration recorded in the first instance on the slips themselves, that is, by 
having the census entries for each person written on a separate piece of paper. 
This would save the cost of slip copying and also that of the paper required for the 
slips, which this year weighed more and cost more than all that used at the enumer- 
ation itself. The pieces of paper so used would all have to be of one colour and one 
shape, but this would matter little, as under. the methods followed in the Madras 
offices the slips were sorted according to sexes and religions once for all at the 
beginning of the operations, and were kept separate throughout afterwards. It is 
therefore in only one sorting that the want of the assistance afforded by colour and 
shape would be felt. 

From the beginning of this census to its end,- -in the enumerationin the districts, 
in the preparation of the Tables in tlie central offices, and in the writing ol this 
report,— I have incurred more obligations to thy work of otliers than I can hope 

to adequately repay. . . , ^ ^ 

In the work in the districts the excellence of the arrangements made by Col- 
lectors, to whom the census came as a very heavy addition to already heavy duties, 
rendered it possible to complete the whole of tjie steps preliminary to the enumera- 
tion three weeks before the date fixed for its commencement, to record it on 38 
lakhs of schedules less than were found necessary in 1891, although the popuktion 
was 21 millions more than in that year, and to prepare the provisional totals with a 
speed and an accuracy greatly in advance of all previous records. At the enumera- 
tion itself, no less than 177,000 private individuals ungrudgingly gave their assist- 
ance, often at the cost of considerable hardship and inconvenience to themselves^ 
and it is not too much to say that without their help the task would have been an 
all but impossible one. 
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In the central census offices the strain was such as no one employed in them is 
likely readilj- to forget, and all the nine Deputy Superintendents who were in 
immediate charge of them worked with a loj^alty and enthusiasm which it would be 
difficult to surpass. These nine officers were iM.R.Ry. P. Govinda Menon, First 
Assistant in the Settlement Department of the Board of Revenue ; Mr. M. S. 
Mascarenhas, Special Plague Assistant, Local and Municipal Secretariat ; and 
M. R.Eys. R. Nagasundaram Aiyar, Huzur Sheristadar of South Arcot ; Iv. Seshacha- 
lapati Pantulu, 'Tahsildar of Bapatla ; S. N. V. Rajaohar, Tahsildar of Conjeeveram ; 
D. Dmamahesvara Rao, Tahsildar of Cocanada ; 0. Tiruvenkatachari, English Head 
Clerk, Nellore ; i\I. Venkat Rao, English Head Clerk, South Canara; and K. 
Rajagopal Rao, Deputy Tahsildar of Parlakimedi. Where all did well, it would be 
invidious to particularise, but M.R.Ry. P. Govinda Menon deserves my special 
thanks for the manner in whicli, after the conclusion of the sorting in his own 
office, he organised and managed the office which compiled the Imperial Tables. 

In writing this report I have been much assisted by the many correspondents 
who have contributed to the preparation of the caste glossary attached to Chapter 
VIII, by M. Srinivasa Aiyangar of my personal office, whose help in the same 
matter was invaluable, and by my assistant S. Dandapani Aiyar, who combines 
unusual accaracy with an uncommon capacity for continuous hard work. Lastly 
I must express my acknowledgments to Mr. E. Hill, the Superintendent of the 
Government Press, Madras, for the help which he gave me from the beginning of 
the work to the end of it, and for the foresight, order and method with which he 
printed and distributed the five million schedules and other papers which were 
required for the enumeration, cut the 42 million slips which were used in the central 
offices and managed the heavy printing which this report involved. All these 
matters had to be carried through in addition to the ordinary work of the Press 
and all of them were performed with a promptitude and smoothness which reflects 
the greatest credit on its organization and management. 

In conclusion, critics of this report may perhaps be reminded that it labours 
under the disadvantage of having been written against time, the Government of 
India having ordered that it should be completed by the end of March 1902, although 
the 1891 report was not finished until a whole year later. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 

The Madras Presidency is the southernmost Province of India. Its general 
™,._ ., „ J -f .,■ * ■ . situation, confisruration and boundaries can be gathered 

The Presidency and its districts. „ in c i i i i ■ n t 

irom the nrst oi the maps attached to this volume, in 
consulting this it must, however, be borne in mind that this report does not deal 
with the Native State of Mysore or the adjoining British Province of Coorg, 
neither of which are included in the Presidency, nor with the two Native States of 
Travancore and Cochin on the west coast, which, though they have direct political 
relations with the Government of .VEadras, had their own Census Superintendents 
who are publishing their own accounts of the operations under their charge. The 
only three States dealt with in this report are the three small principalities of 
Pudukkottai, Banganapalle and Sandur. These three are the only areas within the 
Presidency the chiefs of which exercise any sovereign power. The other MaharAjas 
and Hajas in Madras are merely zamindars, or proprietors, subject to the payment 
of a fixed annual sum to Grovernment, of certain landed estates. 

The method upon which the Presidency is administered can be gathered from 
the various annual departmental reports and the compilations of standing informa- 
tion upon the subject, and need not be discussed at length. It is sufficient to 
explain that it is divided into the 22 districts which are shown in the various maps 
and tables, in each of which executive authority is vested in a Collector, and that 
these districts are again sub-divided for administrative purposes into taluks ( see the 
second of the maps at the beginning of this volume), the chief executive ofiicers of 
which are called Tahsildars. The " agency tracts " attached to Ganjam, Vizaga- 
patam and Godavari are not separate administrative districts ; they are areas covered 
with hill and jungle which are peopled mainly by forest tribes and in which little of 
the ordinary law of the country is in force, and they are shown separately in the maps 
and tables because, as will be seen immediately, they differ very widely in climate, 
religion, language, and other matters from the districts to which they are attached. 
Municipalities are frequently referred to in the course of this report, and it may be 
explained that they are governed by councils which are empowered by special acts 
to levy taxes and to spend them upon roads, schools, sanitation and so on, but 
which do not possess the magisterial powers usually vested in the councillors of an 
English Borough. 

3. It is difficult to carry away a clear idea of the very different conditions which 

prevail in the various parts of the Presidency, if the facts 
Pre^de^ncy^"'"'"^ Divisions of the regarding them are considered in a state of diffusion 

throughout all its 22 districts ; but these districts 
arrange themselves into five Natural Divisions, the characteristics of each of which 
.are distinct, and throughout this report the main facts of each subject dealt with 
have accordingly been focussed into proportional and comparative figures for these 
five Divisions. 

The boundaries of the Divisions are shown in the first map in this volume. 
First comes the Agency Division. This, as the map shows, and as has been men- 
tioned above, consists almost entirely of jungle and low hills, and it differs altogether 
from all the others. From the statement printed at the end of this chapter, it will 
be seen that it is a sparsely peopled tract inhabited largely by Animistic tribes, 
which speak languages peculiar to themselves, live mainly in very small villages, 
scarcely ever leave their own country, depend almost entirely upon agriculture, and 
are almost wholly illiterate. It contains no railways and hardly any roads, trade 
being conducted by means of pack bullocks ; but in a great part of it the rainfall 
is over 50 inches a year, and if its communications were improved and more enter- 
prise was infused into its people, it might become a prosperous country in spite of 
its feverish. climate. 
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Next to the Agency in several of its characteristics, though not in geographi- 
cal position, comes the Deccan Division. Like the people of the Agencies, its 
inhabitants are very largely agricultural, are few in proportion to its area, increase 
but slowly and are more than usually illiterate. The districts in it, which are 
usually known as " the Ceded Districts," are mostly infertile and are seldom irrigable, 
and as it Las an annual rainfall which is always under 30 inches and sometimes 
under 25, and as the people in it subsist even more exclusively than usual by the 
land, the density of its population and the rate of increase of its inhabitants are 
naturally both of them low. The loss of population during the iS7G famine was 
heavier in it than anywhere else, but this is being slowly recovered, largely by 
immigration. Still, times are too hard and its people consist too largely of back- 
ward Hindostani-speaking Musalmans for education to flourish. Most of its inhabit- 
ants speak Telugu, but Canarese is also largely used. Its inland position makes 
the palm-tree rare within it, and as rocks are only too plentiful, its houses are 
usually made of rough stone with flat roofs of mud and faggots, instead of being 
built of mud and thatched with palm-leaves as in the districts nearer the coast. 
Some of its villages still bear traces, in their fortified construction, of the time 
when it belonged to Hyderabad State. Its high temperature and general unattract- 
iveness have deterred Brahmans and Europeans from settling in it in large 
numbers (see diagrams Nos. 24 and 35), though the troops stationed at Bellary 
keep up the percentage of the latter in that particular district. 

The other three Natural Divisions are more favoured by nature than these 
two. The East Coad Division possesses two large irrigated areas in the deltas of 
the G6davari and Kistna rivers, and has a rainfall which averages between 30 and 
40 inches, and though its population is not so dense or so well educated as that of 
the two Divisions further south, the rate of increase of its inhabitants is the 
highest of any of the five and its capacity for further progress is very considerable. 
It is essentially the land of the Telugus. 

The Southern Division is the country of the Tamils, of the Hindus and of the 
Native Christians. Tts rainfall averages on the whole nearer 40 than 30 inches 
annually, it includes the fertile irrigated delta of the Cauvery river and the area 
commanded by the Periyar irrigation scheme, and it contains three of the richest 
districts in the Presidency. Its population is more urban than that in any other 
Division, and in density and literacy its people come second only to those of the 
west coast. 

The West Coast Divixion differs as much from the last three as the Agencies 
do, but in entirely different respects. The Western Ghats behiud it check the 
south-west monsoon and bring down on the whole Division the moisture which that 
current carries. The rainfall is consequently over 100 inches everywhere, and in 
places it is five and sis times as heavy as on the other coast. Thus three wet crops 
a year on unirrigated land are a common occurrence, the Division is very rich, and 
it has a denser population and a larger proportion of literate persons than any other. 
Cut off as it is by these hills from the rest of tlie Presidency, immigrants to it are 
rare and its people are stay-at-home folk. They are moreover different from those of 
the other Divisions in language (Malayalam, Tulu, and (^anarese being their prin- 
cipal vernaculars), in appearance, in dress, in customs, and even in their laws of 
inheritance. Until the railway under the Simplon brings the glaciers round Brigue 
within a few minutes run of the vineyards and orchards of Domo d'Ossola, the line 
which leads through the gap in the Western Ghats at Palghat from Coimbatore 
district into the adjoining Malabar country will probably continue to afford a more 
sudden contrast between the surroundings amid which it sets out and the landscape 
to which it leads than is offered by any other journey of equal length. The train 
leaves behind it an arid, almost treeless, level upland, dotted with the typical east 
coast hamlets inhabited by Tamil villagers in the usual red garments, and in a few 
minutes enters a country of rice fields and perennial streams, of bamboos and palms, 
which is broken up into an endless succession of small red laterite hills, in and out 
of which the paddy flats wind, and at the foot of which are the houses of the ryots. 
These dwelhngs are not arranged in villages or hamlets like those of a few miles 
back, but each is built within its own fenced compound, while the women round. 
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them are clad in wMte or blue, instead of red, clotlis, and the men wear their top- 
knots in front instead of behind. The tjpes of countenance met with differ entirely 
from those which prevailed an hour ago, the style of the houses and temples is wholly 
changed, and even the names of the stations on the platform lamps are in a new 
vernacular. Behind and above the whole scene stand the Western Ghats, looking 
down at the changes they have made and are perpetuating. 

There are thus at least four climates within the Presidency, five tracts with 
vernaculars and castes of their own and five Divisions which differ greatly among 
one another in essential characteristics. The importance of these facts must serve 
as some excuse for the length at which they have been referred to. 

3. Imperial Table I gives the area and population of the various districts of the 

Presidency. Excluding the Feudatory States, its total 
lation.*"* '**"'*"'' °^ area and popu- ^^.^^ ^g 141,705 Square milos, or about 20,000 square 

miles larger than the United Kingdom, and its popu- 
lation is 38,199,162, which is slightly greater than that of the United Kingdom at 
the census of 189 1 . The largest and most populous district is Vizagapatam, which 
has an area of 17,200 square miles and 2,900,000 inhabitants, — a sufficiently heavy 
burden for the shoulders of one Collector. The sinallest is Madras City with an 
area of 27 square miles, but the least populous is the Nilgiris, which has only 111,000 
inhabitants, or less than a fourth of the number living within the Municipality of 
Madras. Excluding the exceptional cases of Madras City and the Mlgiri plateau,, 
the average area of a district is 7,036 square miles, or rather less than that of 
Wales, and its average population is 1,879,000, or considerably more than that of 
Wales. Of the total population 4,275,178, or 11 per cent., live in towns and the 
averao-e population of a town is 18,270. In the Presidency as a whole there are 
1,028 females to every 1,000 males and in the towns 1,038 to every 1,000. 

This chapter will deal successively with the density of the population in the 
various districts, taluks and larger towns, with its distribution between towns and 
villages, and with the house-room available for it, that is, the average number of 
persons living in each house. It will conclude with a consideration of the special 
conditions regarding density, house-room and other matters which obtain in the 
various divisions and wards of Madras City. 

DENSITY OF THE POPULATION. 

4, Subsidiary table 1 at the end of this chapter shows the mean density of the 

population per square mile deduced from the figures in 
rensityofthepopTiiation. Density jj^^pg^ial Table I already referred to and compares it 
^ " " ^' with the similar figures for each of the other three 

censuses which have been taken. The districts are grouped in this table according 
to the Natural Divisions above referred to, and within each Natural Division they 
are arranged in the order of the density of their population at the present census. 
In calculating the various mean densities, the area and population of the towns con- 
taining over 50,000 inhabitants which are separately entered at the foot of the table 
have in each case been excluded from those of the district in which the town is 
situated, since all practical questions relating to the density of the population and 
its pressure on the means of subsistence concern themselves chiefly with the rural 

section of the people. • .^ - ^ ir , v i,i 

The mean densities shown against Ganjam and Vizagapatam are probably 
incorrect. The latter, in particular, will appear suspiciously high to anyone who 
has travelled through the district. The explanation is that neither district has ever 
been accurately surveyed. The only figures of their areas which are available are 
some which have been computed from the atlas sheets of the Trigonometrical survey, 
or from maps prepared therefrom, and experience in other districts has shown that 
these seldom approximate to the results eventually obtained by actual cadastral 
survey The statistics of the Revenue department do not assist in the determina- 
tion of correct areas, as a large portion of both districts is zamindari land, and at 
the permanent assessment the area of all this was apparently greatly understated 
with the object of reducing the amount of peishoush payable to Government 
upon it, g 
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The mean densities at former enumerations entered against the districts in 
siibsidiary table I have been taken from the Census Reports of the years concerned. 
Some of these are similarly incorrect, accurate surveys made since they were com- 
puted at those censuses having shown that the conjectural areas on which they were 
then calculated were not exact. It is not, however, possible to estimate the then 
densities on any more satisfactory principle, for to adopt the area now ascertained 
to be correct in computing densities at former enumerations would involve the 
neglect of all transfers of area and population between one district and another 
which have since occurred. Nor is it possible to correct the figures of area and 
population for such transfers, as no sufficiently exact record of them has been main- 
tained. In examining the figures these considerations must therefore be borne in 
mind. 

The density of the population per square mile of the Presidency taken as a 
whole, which fell from 227 in 1871 to 221 in 1881 (after the great famine of 1876), 
and rose again in 1891 to 253, has now further advanced to 270, which is greater 
than that of any Province in India except Bengal and the North- West Provinces, 
is twice as great as that of Scotland and is equal to that of Germany. Of the 
various Natural Divisions, the West Coast, with 368 persons to the square mile, has 
the densest population, and not far behind it come the South and East Coast Divi- 
sions with 358 and 303 respectively. There is then a large gap, after which comes 
the Deccan with 3 39 and the Agency Division with only 69 persons to the square 
mile. Except the Nilgiiis, all the districts in the West Coast and South Divisions 
are above the mean density for the Presidency and all those in the Deccan and 
Agency Divisions are below that mean. 

The district with the largest population per square mile is Tanjore (561), while 
excluding the three Agencies, the Nilgiris and Kurnool, — in all of which there are 
large tracts covered with hill and jungle,- — those with the smallest are Anantapur 
and Cuddapah, which carry only 142 and 148 persons, respectively, per square mile 
of their area. 

The variations in density between the different censuses show that during the 
past decade Godavari and South A root have each added as many as 35 persons per 
square mile to their existing population, and that in Malabar there are 100 more 
people to every square mile than there were HO years ago, while in Cuddapah and 
Kurnool, on the other hand, there are 1-1 fewer. 

5. Statistics of density for areas as large as the districts of this Presidency 
.„ .^ . ^ , , , . ^ are, however, occasionally misleading, as these districts 

Density by taluks and m towns. . ■ i j> ° . , 

sometimes contain tracts oi very varying character- 
istics. The upland taluks of G6davari, for example, differ entirely from its irrigated 
delta taluks. The map at the beginning of this volume which illustrates the 
density of the population accordingly shows the condition of things in each taluk. 
Even taluks, of course, sometimes contain very dissimilar areas, — the hill and plain 
portions of some of those in Malabar are cases in point, — but it is not practicable 
to take smaller units. 

This map shows the densities of Ganjam and Vizagapatam and of their Agencies 
as a whole, as the areas of the taluks in these are not accurately known. Excluding 
these tracts, there are 27 taluks in which the density is over 500 persons to the 
square mile, that is to say, is greater than the density of England and Wales at the 
census of 1891. The position of these is obvious at a glance from the map, and it 
will be seen that all but five of them are to be found in the South and West Coast 
Divisions. Excluding British Cochin, which is a town rather than a taluk in the 
ordinary sense of the term, the taluk in which the people are thickest is Oocanada 
in G<5ddvari district, where they number 1,12-3 to the square mile. Ponndni taluk 
in Malabar (1,122) and Kumbakonam taluk in Tanjore (1,096), which came first 
and second in the list in 1891, are now, respectively, second and third. At the 
bottom of the list comes the Yellavaram taluk of the Goddvari Agency with only 
31 people to the square mile. Outside the Agencies the only tracts in which the 
density falls to less than 100 persons to the square mile are, with one exception, 
those which are mainly hill and jungle. This exception is the Ealyandrug taluk of 
Ajiantapur. 
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Subsidiary Table 1 shows the densities of the eleven towns which have a 
population of over 50,000 persons. Except in the case of Madras City, no adequate 
record of the changes which have occurred in the areas of these places during the 
last thirty years is to be found. The densities of the other ten have accordingly 
been calculated upon their areas as they exist to-day. It will be seen that Madura 
and Salem are nearly as thicklj- populated as Madras, and that the densitj' of the 
former has increased more than twice as fast during the last thirty jears as that of 
the capital city. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Towns and villages. The census 6. We pass On to the distribution of the people 

•definition of a town. between towns and villages . 

It is first necessary to explain what is meant by these two expressions. The 
census definition of a " town " was practically the same as in 1891 and comprised 
all municipalities of whatever population (onl}' three of them, however, contain less 
than 10,000 persons) and " every other continuous collection of houses, permanently 
inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons, which the Provincial Superintendent, 
having regard to the character and relative density of its population, its im- 
portance as a centre of trade and its historic associations might decide to treat as 
a town." Collectors were asked to say what places in their districts came within 
this definition, and in the end 235 of these were declared to be towns. Only 
three of them contained less than 5,000 persons. In 1891 there were 215 towns, 
and in 1881, 227, but in these years there were respectively 14 and 43 places on the 
list which had a population of less than 6,000, so that although the number of 
towns has been increased at the present census the 5,000 limit has been more rigor- 
ously adhered to. The next matter was to define the limits which should be consi- 
dered to come within each town. All but five of them were either municipalities or 
were " unions " with a form of local self-government under the Local Boards Act. 
The boundaries of both these, classes of places are definitely fixed by notification and 
it was decided to treat all the people living within these notified limits as belonging 
to the town. It is not at all clear what boundaries were taken on former occasions 
in the case of non-municipal towns and in order to allow of comparisons in 1911 a 
list of the villages and hamlets comprised in each of the places treated as a town 
this year has been printed in Appendix M of the administrative volume of this 
report. This list was scrutinised by the various Collectors and was most carefully 
adhered to in the central census offices. 

7. The " village " in the census statistics is not a sociological unit, but is in 

almost all cases merely the revenue village, that is, a 

The census definition of a village. . n ■ i ^i j.i. -j.- v, j 

certain area which the revenue authorities nave arranged 
as constituting a convenient unit for administration by the ordinary staff" of village 
officers, which usually consists of the headman, the munsif, the accountant, and a 
certain number of menials. It is not the residence of a " village community " such 
as Maine describes, as the land is not held by all the people in common, but it is a 
community in the sense that it usually contains within itself the landowner and his 
farm labourers and the artisans who minister to their simple wants, and that it 
manages its own affairs by the jo hit efforts of the headman and munsif, with the 
authority of the Grovernment at their back, and of the panchdyats of elders supported 
by the general voice of the castes they represent, and by their power of excommuni- 
cating those who disregard their decrees. The boundaries of villages are frequently 
altered when a district is surveyed and they have also constantly been changed at 
reorganizations of the village establishments,— big villages being often then divided 
into two, and two or more small villages combined to form one, in order 
to ensure that each village staff shall have a sufficient but not an excessive charge. 
No conclusions of any value can thus be drawn from comparisons of the numbers 
of villages existing in different years. In the zamindaris fewer changes have been* 
made m these ways in the limits of villages, and as a rule the average size of a 
yillace in districts containing much zamindari area is smaller than elsewhere. 
Though the census village is thus usually merely the revenue village, the census 
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statistics of villages do not nevertheless agree with those of the Bevenue depart/- 
ment, for in the former uninhabited villages are left out of account, and villages 
which are included within the boundaries of towns are not shown separately from 
such towns. In certain exceptional cases the census village differed from the 
revenue village. In some parts of Godavari Agency the villages are so large that 
hamlets were taken as the unit, and in Malabar, desams (instead of amshams, the 
revenue unit) are for the same reasons shown in the statistics. In South Canara 
an unusually curious state of affairs exists. There the word " warg," which now 
means a holding, was originally used for the account kept by the Government 
against the ryot for his estate, which latter often consisted of scattered blocks 
situated at long distances apart and sometimes in several different villages. Now-a- 
days, therefore, a warg or holding entered in the registers of one vUlage may be 
actually situated in another, though the accounts for it are kept in the former. 
Such wargs were treated as though they belonged to the village in which they were 
situated. 

The characteristics of the villages are by no means uniform in aU the Divisions. 
The walled and fortified village of some parts of the Deccan in do way resembles 
the scattered habitations of the South and East Coast Divisions, and in the Agencies 
and other hill tracts a " vUlage " often consists of only half a dozen huts (some- 
times of only one) which are here to-day and gone to-morrow. The number of 
inhabited villages in such tracts accordingly differs from census to census in the 
most unrestrained manner. 

Almost all the larger villages have a greater or smaller number of out-lying 
hamlets attached to them, but in the returns the population of these is included 
in that of the parent village. Any other course would have involved immense 
additional labour both to the district officers and the census offices. Consequently 
no information is available to show whether these hamlets are increasing or d eclin- 
ing in popularity as places of residence. Judging ftom the present tendency of 
the people to move into the towns, referred to below, it would probably be found 
that everywhere except in the poorer tracts, where holdings are large and the ryot 
must live nearer his work, the parent villages hold their own. 

8, The distribution of the population between towns and villages is shown by 

districts in Imperial Table I and diagram No. 1, and 
Distribution of the population ^j^q statistics in these are reduced to proportional forms 

between towns and villages. ■ ,i n , r- i n i-t^ wiiu;j. j.v.i ixio 

m the first five columns oi subsidiary table 2 at the 
end of this chapter. Provincial Table I gives similar information by taluks. 
Imperial Table III and diagram No. 3 further show the number of the people in each 
district who reside in towns and villages of certain selected sizes, and these figures 
are reduced to percentages in the remaining columns of the same subsidiary table. 
Provincial Table III gives similar information by taluks. Finally Imperial Table 
IV gives the population by sexes, with the variations therein since 1871, of all the 
235 towns, and Table V shows them by districts and gives their population by 
religions. 

Eleven per cent, of the people of the Presidency live in towns, and of this number 
one-half inhabit towns with a population of over 20,000 and one-third those con- 
taining between 10,000 and 20,000 persons. In the Deccan, however, the towns 
are smaller, and there half the urban population live in places containing between 
10,000 and 20,000 inhabitants. 

Excluding Madras City, Tinuevelly contains the largest urban population of 
any district, and then come Tan j ore and Madura. But in Tinnevelly there is no 
town of over 50,000 inhabitants, — most of the urban population living in towns 
containing between 10,000 and 20,000 persons,— while inTanjore the three towns of 
Knmbakonam, Tanjore, and Negapatam each contain over 50^000 souls. In Madura 
the town population is mainly made up of the people living in its capital, who number 
over 100,000. 

Of the Natural Divisions, the South contains the highest percentage (14) of 
town population and the Agencies, where there are no towns at all, the lowest. In 
ihe West Coast Division, rich as it is, the percentage (7) is kept down by the custom 
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already referred to, of living in scattered liomesteads rather than in continuous 
collections of houses. More than half of the urban population of the Presidency live 
in towns containing over 20,000 persons, but there are three districts, — Anautapur, 
Cuddapah, and the Nilgiris, — which have no town as large as this. 

Imperial Table IV shows that after Madras City, which is the third largest 
town in the Indian Empire and has a greater population than either Manchester or 
BiriTfiingham had at the census of 1891, there are only two towns, — Madura and 
Trichinopoly, — which contain over 100,000 people. Only eight others have a popu- 
lation of over 50,000. There are, however, 32 with a population between 20,000 and 
50,000 and consequently, though the Province cannot compete with some of those 
further north in the matter of towns of the largest class, yet in 189 1 it came second 
only to the North- West Provinces in the frequency of towns of over 20,000 
inhabitants. 

9. In every 100 persons of the total population of the Presidency, 91 are- 

• th t Hindus or Animists, six are Musalmans and three are 

Christians, but in every 100 of the town population the 
numbers are respectively 82, 13 and 5. Thus Musalmans, who are largely traders, 
show the greatest preference for town life. Christians the next greatest and Hindus 
the least. Since 1891, however, the proportion of Hindus in towns has somewhat 
increased. In some of the sea-port towns the Musalmans, who are there generally 
Labbais, actually out-number the Hindus. Adirampatnam, Kilakarai, Kayalpatnam, 
Cannanore, and Ponnani are cases in point. The same thing also occurs in the 
inland town of Vdniyambadi in Salem district. 

10. In the urban population as a whole, as has already been seen, women are 

. ,^ , more numerous than elsewhere. Many of the town 

Sexes in the towns, . . . t i ,• -i 

occupations, such as rice-pounding and tirewood 
gathering, are essentially callings which are mainly followed by women, and in this 
country the gentler sex also does much manual labour which elsewhere is confined 
to the men. The women in towns are, however, proportionately fewer than they were 
ten years ago, numbering 1,038 to every 1,000 men against 1,047 in 1891. This may 
perhaps be an indication of an advance of the town population in essentially urban 
characteristics, for it is a rule of growing towns that the women in them become 
gradually fewer than the men. In the eleven largest towns, where the demand for 
hard manual labour is greatest, women are fewer in proportion to the other sex 
than in the Presidency as a whole, and the ratio has fallen steadily at each of the last 
three censuses. 

3.1. There has been a striking advance in the total number of the town popu- 
lation during the decade, it being 25 per cent, greater 
thftowns!"* "' *'"' pcp^-^tion into ^^^^ -^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ although the population as 

a whole has increased by only a little over 7 per 
cent. About 8 per cent, of this advance is caused by the inclusion in the list of 
32 towns which during the decade have newly qualified themselves for the position. 
Of the rest of it, a considerable part is probably due to the trouble taken this year ta 
define the boundaries of the smaller towns. In 1891 no special precautions in this 
direction seem to have been taken, and the fact that during the decade 1881-1891 
the town population increased more slowly than that of the country suggests the 
inference that confusion occurred in defining the limits of the two. But the increase 
cannot all of ifc be put down to this cause, as even if the smaller towns are left out 
of acconnt it will be found that the population of the municipalities, about the 
boundaries of which there is never any doubt, has increased by 12 per cent, against a 
rise of 7 per cent, among the population as a whole. In some districts, also, the 
growth of municipal towns has been more rapid than that of their smaller neig^h- 
bours. It thus seems clear that a marked movement of the people into the town is 
in progress. The greatest increase occurs in places with a population ranging from 
10,000 to 20,000. The movement is not apparently due to any increase in the 
industrial occupations open to the people, the percentages of the population sub- 
sisting by such callings having remained almost constant during the decade. Nor 
does it seem to be due to any advantages in healthiness which the towns possess 
over the country. There is no clear proof that the various water-supply schemes 
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have as yet reduced urban death-rates, aud since heredity and Long custom seem to 
have rendered the ordinary villager able to drink witli impunity water which would 
speedily kill a stranger who was less immune, pipe-water is not likely by itself to 
induce him to quit his village for a town. The movement is probably largely due 
to the higher wages and greater freedom from caste repression which the towns hold 
out to the lower grades of the population and to the superior social and educational 
advantages and the more varied creature comforts which they offer to the better 
classes. Education and travel have left these latter less content than heretofore 
with the life of the triton among minnows in the smaller villages. 

12. Since 1871, Madura, Cocanada, Palamcottah, Tuticorin, Aruppukottai, 

Srirangam and 28 other places of less importance have 
in p"ticu°« ?ow:ls?"' °^ Poi'^^i''*"" doubled in population. Of these six, all except Sri- 
rangam, which is a religious centre, owe their prosperity 
to trade.. Madura has received an impulse recently from the opening of the 
Periyar irrigation scheme in that district, and during the decade its population has 
increased by 18,000 persons, or 21 per cent., which is a greater advance than any 
other of the larger towns can show. In 1 6 towns the population is less to-day than 
it was thirty years ago, but in none of these are the decreases large. One of them 
is Ramesvaram, the famous place of pilgrimage on Pamban Island, but the 1871 
population there was unusually high and that census perhaps occurred at the time 
■of a festival. Many of the others are places like Arcot and Wallajapet which were 
once trade marts, but owing to changes in the channels of commerce are now left 
high and dry. Two of them, Ic'chapuram and Bapatla, are being rapidly floated 
.again by the Bast Coast Eailway. 

During the last ten years only three of the towns which now contain over 
25,000 inhabitants have declined in size. These are Bellary, Negapatam, and 
Vellore. In the first named the fall is due to the removal of troops.. In the last it 
is probably to be accounted for by the fact that the town was four miles away from 
the main line of railway. In Negapatam it is said to be owing to emigration to 
the Straits Settlements. In Salem, Tanjore, Masulipatam, Tellicherry, Cannanore, 
Berhampur, and Kuvnool the rate of increase of the people is lower than that of the 
population as a whole. In Tanjore there is not much difference between the two 
figures, aud the population of the town has increased eight times as fast as that of 
the district of which it is the capital. In Salem the slow growth is reported to be 
-due to the emigration of weavers. Masulipatam has been less flourishing than ever 
since the East Coast Railway, instead of coming to its aid, passed by on the other 
side. Tellicherry and Cannanore will perhaps revive when the railway to Mangalore 
.funs through them. The latter is one of the towns which is smaller now' than it 
was thirty years ago. In those days it had a considerable garrison and this has since 
been nearly all removed elsewhere. Berhampur is similarly suffering from the 
.abolition of its cantonment. Kurnool is thirty miles off a railway and its reputation 
for fever does not add to its popularity. Except these ten, the rest of the towns of 
over 25,000 inhabitants exhibit the general tendency of large centres on railways or 
trade routes to increase faster in prosperity and population than the country round 
them. Some of the advances are very rapid. In Tiruchendiir it is over 215 per 
cent., but this startling rise is merely due to the occurrence of a festival there on 
the census night. Palamcottah has increased by 111 per cent., Tinnevelly by 63 
per cent., and Riijapalaiyam by 90 per cent. In all three cases part of the advance 
is due to the extension of their official limits^ but this extension would not have been 
made if the areas in question had not increased in populousness and the advances 
are therefore signs of real growth. Rajahraundry, Guntur and Dindigul have also 
all increased by as much as 25 per cent. 

The variations in the smaller towns and the causes which have led to them are 
rather of local than provincial interest and it is not necessary to go into them all. 
The population of the maritime towns has advanced 10 per cent., and that of towns 
on railways 1G"9 per cent. That of towns on the East Coast E.ailway, which was 
opened during the decade, has, however, risen by i9'0 per cent. The only decline 
•of any magnitude in the smaller towns is that in Vaniyambadi, which is due to the 
plague scare. Of the other variations some aie due to changes of a,rea. Others 
are owing to accidental causes. The effect of the festival at Tiruchendur, for 
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instance, has already been referred to, and there was also a feast at Tiruvottiyiir ; 
Devakottai and Porto Novo have declined in population because the Ndttukottai 
Chettis of the former and the Marakdyars of the latter happened to be away on 
trading ventures in considerable numbers ; while IJdaiyarpalaiyam owes its fall to the 
absence of the local raja with a numerous retinue. The notorious unhealthiness of 
Cuddapah is the cause of the fall there. Daring the decade its fever ha«5 driven 
the London Mission, the railway staff, the Forest Officer and the Executive Engineer 
to other head-quarters.. In Cumbum, on the other hand, the fever has been less 
active since the tank took to drying up. Increased trade accounts for the notable 
increases in Hindupur, Guntiir, PoUachi, Samalkot and Pallavaram. In PoUachi 
the opening up of the Anamalai hills for coffee-growing has effected the change, in 
Samalkot the new distillery is responsible and in Pallavaram the new tanneries. 
The railway has had much to do with the increase in Hindupur and, Guntiir, but on 
the other hand Chicacole and Dowlaishweram are being killed by the East Coast line, 
which does not pass through them and so has diverted trade from them. Irrigation 
is similarly sometimes beneficial and sometimes the reverse. Nandyal attributes 
) its prosperity to irrigation from the Kurnool-Cuddapah canal, but on the other 
hand the channels from the Tungabhadra river have rendered the land under them 
so unhealthy that the people residing on it are flocking into Hospet. Similarly the 
plague, which has reduced the strength of Vaniyambadi, has increased that of 
Tiruppattiir, whither the inhabitants of the, former place have fled. 

In four of the Municipalities, namely Koda,ikanal, Mangalore, Bezwada and 
Tuticorin, women have increased much faster than men. The first is a hill station, 
so there is nothing remarkable in the fact. In the next two, the men have 
always been more numerous than the women and the unusual increases in the latter 
are only reversions to the more ordinary state of things. In Tuticorin, on the 
other hand,, the proportion of the se.xes was about equal in 1871 and 1881, while in 
1891 the numbers of the males were greatly increased by the presence in the town 

■ of a number of Arabs whom the Government of Ceylon refused to allow to cross 
thither. The present figures are therefore again a return to normal conditions. 

HOUSE-ROOM. 

13. The statistics of houses and house-room are given in Imperial Table I and 

subsidiary table 3 at the end of the chapter. In this 
^f a "house""""' "^^^ """'""' defimtion ^^^^^^^^ ^^ -^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^^ densities in subsidiary 

table 1,. the cities at the foot of the table have been 
excluded in calculating the figures for the districts in which they are situated. 
Provincial Table I shows the number of houses in each taluk. In all these only 
^uch houses are shown as were occupied on the night of the census. 

The definition of a house adopted at the present census was the same' as that 
laid down in 1891, namely, "the dwelling place of one or more families having a 
separate principal entrance from the common way." Difficulties and doubts arose 
here and there as to whether a way was a ' common way ' or a public way, but the 
<3efinition is probably sufficiently precise for all practical purposes, and the absence 
in the last decade of the violent fluctuations in the number of houses in each district 
which occurred between 1881 and 1891 shows that it was well enough understood 
by the enumerators. 

In this Presidency statistics of house-room have not the importance which 
they possess in European countries, where the discovery of a remedy for over- 
crowding is one of the problems of the hour. Even in the large towns over-crowd- 
ing is seldom common or extreme, and where it does occur the difficulty of dealing 
with it usually consists less in locating it exactly than in obtaining sufficient 

■ evidence of its prevalence to induce the courts to interfere. The figures do not 
require, therefore, to be considered in any great detail. 

' The definition of a. house covered the palace of the raja, the basket-work hut of 
the K^ravan which he carries. with him on his head when he changes his quarters, 

:and^ every grade and. style of. residence coming between these' two- extremes. 
Thrpughout the ordinary tracts of the Bast Coast, Deccan and South Divisions the 

-average house of the better classes is, however, very uniform ih; pattern, except 
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that the Deccan houses have usually a flat roof. It is one storied and is often built 
so as to exactly face one of the cardinal points of the compass. Its rooms are 
placed round a centi'al court open to tlie air in the midst of which is often a kind 
of altar carrying a plant of the tulasi, or holy basil, which the women of the house- 
hold tend. From this court a small hall leads to the front door. This is flanked 
on either side bj' a verandah which is not considered to be a part of the house • 
proper and may therefore be used by lower classes who would pollute the dwelling ■ 
if they entered the inner court. Over the door is often hung a garland of mango 
or margosa leaves to fend oft" evil spirits, and on either side of it are triangular 
recesses in which to place lights at the feast of Dipdvali and on other red-letter- 
days. The bottoms of the door posts are x;sually smeared with saffron and kunku- 
mam by the women on Fridays in honour of Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, 
and a small space in front of the door-way is swept clean, sprinkled with cow-dung 
water, and (except on days of mourning or misfortune) ornamented with patterns 
cleverly drawn by the women with chunam and powdered rice. The houses of the 
lower classes become gradually simpler and simpler as one descends the social scale 
until they end in a hut with mud walls, a thatched roof and often only one room. • 
In 189], particulars were collected in this Presidency (though apparently in 
no other province) showing the percentage of the houses in each district which were 
terraced, tiled and thatched, the nature of the roofs of the houses giving some 
indication of the prosperity of their inmates. The Government decided in its Order - 
No. 459, Revenue, dated 14th May 1900, that at the present census similar 
particulars need not be compiled. 

' 14. Particulars by districts of the average number of persons liviug in each 

...... ,, house and the average number of houses per square- 

statistics of house-room, ., .,-, ^ J, , . '^ -, .-,. , 1 n r. T '■ ,-, -n 

mile will be found m subsidiary table 3. In the Presi- 
dency as a whole each house contains on an average five persons, and the number has 
remained the same for the last thirty years. The figure is much the same in urban 
as in rural areas, as in the towns there is only one person more to every two houses 
than in the villages. In the Agency Division, where the houses are usually small 
huts, the number falls to four, and in the South and West Coast Divisions, where 
it is not unusual for several married couples belonging to an undivided family to 
inhabit the same house, it rises to six. 

Excluding Madras, the district with the highest average is South Arcot, which 
was similarly conspicuous in 1891. In that district Paraiyans are very numerous 
and undivided families among them crowd into large joint huts. Of' the cities,,. 
Coimbatore, which the density figures also showed to be a crowded town, has the 
largest average population per house. 

The average number of houses per square mile in each district naturally (dosely 
follows the density of the population, which has already been considered. The 
number is largest in Tanjore where the density is greatest. Vizagapatam comes 
second, but here, as in the case of the density, the figure is probably incorrect 
owing to the area of the district having been understated. 

15. The total number of houses in the villages of the Presidency has lisen 
The increase iB the number of houses. ^, per cont. in the kst ten years, but the number of 

those m the towns has advanced 21 per cent. This is 
another indication of the movement of the people into the towns which has already 
been referred to. The total number of houses in the Presidency has increased over 
6 per cent, since 1891, or only slightly less than the population itself. This is a 
sign of a still wider movement which "is in progress. The past decade was by no 
means such a conspicuously prosperous one that considerable expenditure on build- 
ing residences would naturally have been expected to have been incurred during 
its course, and yet the number of houses constructed was unusually large. The 
reason is probably to be found in the growing tendency towards severality and 
individualism which, encouraged as it is by our law, is making itself felt, and 
which leads to frequent divisions of property in families Avhich formerly lived' 
undivided and so to the necessity of separate houses for their members. Probably 
the same sub-division is going on in the occupancy of land, but the agricultural 
statistics are not framed in a manner which will enable definite proof of it to be • 
extracted from them. 
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.MADRAS CITY.. 

16. The population of Madras is 509,346, or more than that of Manchester at 
wo^ . f.-* T. -. .. ^^'^ census of 1891, and it is the third larsrest town in 

Madras City, Density of its pop ii- ji r t ii ■ n ^ -t , -, ^ . , ,i ^ c 

iation, the Indian Empire, butasidiary table 4 at the end oi 

this chapter gives certain of the main results of the 
■census m each of the eight divisions into which the city is divided. The boundaries 
•of these divisions, and those of the twenty wards into which they are further 
subdivided, are shown on the map at tlie beginning of this volume. The subsidiary 
table gives statistics of variation in population, of religions and of sexes, which 
are not strictly matters which come within the scope of the present chapter, but in 
the special case of Madras it is more convenient to consider the circumstances of 
■ all these matters in one place than to scatter the discussion of them through several 
• diif erent chapters. 

The density of the population of the city as a whole is greater than that of any 
'Other town in the Presidency (see subsidiary table 1), but that of its out-lying 
divisions, — the first, fourth, sixth and eighth, — is less than that in several cities 
in the districts. The centre of the town, — the second, third, fifth and seventh 
■divisions, — is the most densely inhabited part. The figures allege that the first of 
. these carries nearly twice as many people to the square mile as any of the other 
three, but a great deal of this preponderance is due to the fact that, as the map 
shows, the whole of it is built o\'er, while in the other three divisions there are 
large open spaces such as the Fort Glacis and the land round the High Court, the 
People's Park and the European quarters round about the Commander-in-Chief's 
and the Pantheon Roads, the Island, Government House Park and the open land in 
Chepauk, all of which do much to reduce the density in them. If these spaces 
- could be eliminated there would probably be little to choose between the density of 
"the heart of Black Town in the second division, of the streets on either side of 
Popham's Broadway in the third, of Purasawalkam in the fifth, and of Chintadripet 
and Triplicane in the seventh. 

17. The average number of persons in each house is nine and the average 
_ ■„,.„■. number of houses per square mile is 2,062. The figures 

House-room in Madras City. „,, ■ t ■ .^ ■ -i- ■ ■ n t, ,^ 

OI these particulars m the various divisions lollow the 
■density of the population and are each of them highest in these same second, third, 
fifth and seventh divisions. 

It will be seen from subsidiary table 3 that the number of houses has declined 
since 1891. The reason for this is that in 1891 the long rows of bazaars, — small 
single rooms facing the street, with no cooking or sleeping apartments attached to 
them, — which are such a common feature in some of the divisions, and in which no 
one ever sleeps at night, were all numbered as separate houses. As a consequence 
•of this the number of houses increased between 1881 and 1891 by over 24 per cent., 
"though the population rose by only 11 per cent., and the average number of persons 
in each house fell from 8*4 to 7'6, which is not a usual symptom in, a growing town. 
The total number of houses in the returns of the present census is 1 6 per cent, 
more than the figure of twenty years ago, and in the same period the population has 
increased 25 per cent, and the average number of inhabitants in each house from 8'4 
,to 9'1. These figures are all of them just what might have been looked for, and so 
support the accuracy of the present enumeration. 

18. The increase in the population of the town during the decade is 12-6. It 

miffht have been expected to have been greatest in the 

Variation in its population. t ■ ■ ^ ,^ ^ ■ , • ^ , ^ ^ ,^ 

divisions where the density is lowest and where there 
is therefore the greatest room for expansion, but this is not uniformly the 
•case. The second and third divisions, two of the four crowded ones, show the 
least increase, but in the seventh division, another of them, the rise is considerable. 
Of the four out-lying divisions the fourth and first have increased the most in 
population both in the last decade and in the thirty years since 1871. 

Probably many of the people who live in these come into the centre of the town 
-every day to their work and go back at night, but the marked increase of over 50 
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per cent, in the fourtli division during the decade has been helped by the establish- 
ment of a Native Eegiment, with its accompanying followers and bazaar, within 
it, and by the settlement there of workers in the Buckingham and Carnatic Cotton 
Mills and the Perambiir Railway Workshops. Comparisons between the population 
of the various wards and cii'cles in 1891 and 1901 are not always possible, as the ward 
limits have been changed and the boundaries of the 1891 circles are not always 
clear. But the wards in the first division (the fourtli has no wards) show the- 
highest increase of any, and of, the circles the only one which has more than 
doubled in population is that which runs between Armenian street and the Pirst 
Line Beach from Parry's Corner up to Messrs. Arbuthnot's office and forms the- 
southern half of the east ward of the third division. This is one of the busiest 
parts of the city. 

The death-rate in each division has no exact relation to its density, the four 
northern divisions being the least healthy. The sixth and eighth divisions, where 
most of the Europeans live, have the lowest death rate. 

Of the total population of the city, only 68 per cent, were born within it. In 
1891 the figure was 72 per cent. The number of persons enumerated in the city 
who were also born there was only 7'2 per cent, more than in 1891 though th©- 
total population is 12"6 per cent, more than it was in that year. The growth of the- 
population is thus largely due to immigration. The statement of internal migration 
which forms subsidiar}- table 2 to the next chapter shows that Madras has gained 
89,500 persons by immigration more than it lost by emigration and that most of 
these came from Chingleput and North Arcot. 

19. There are only 984 women to every 1,000 men in the city, and the propor- 
tion of them has been sretting steadily smaller every 

Sexes and religions in the City. . -, nni / i--i- iino, i , 

census since 1871 (see subsidiary table b to chapter- 
IV) in conformity with the rule of growing towns already mentioned. The low 
proportion in the fourth division is probably due to the same causes as those given, 
above as reasons for the rapid growth of the population there. Elsewhere females 
are naturallj' fewest in the busiest parts of the city where male labour is most in. 
request. 

The second division, the heart of Black Town, is the most essentially Hindu in- 
its population ; the seventh, containing Triplicane and its mosque, is the most 
popular with Musalmans ; and the fifth, which includes the Eurasian quarters in 
Vepery, contains a larger proportion of Christians than any other. Among the 
wards, however (see the map) the east ward of the first division contains the- 
highest percentage of Christians. 

During the last thirty years the Musalman population of the second division^ 
has remained exactly stationary, but Christians have left it in considerable numbers. 
The Musalmans have left the fifth and eighth divisions in favour of the third and" 
fourth, in the latter of which they have more than trebled. Christians have also- 
increased in the fourth division by 175 per cent, and in the fifth to a considerable- 
extent. 
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Statement showing certain particulars lit wldch the Natural Divisions differ from one another. 
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358 


14 16 65 


+ 7-3 


9,549 


4-51 


9,243 


417 


326 


6 


1,044 


4,973 


5. West Coast do. 


368 


7 ; 10 i 65 

1 


+ 60 

i 


9,773 


2-27 


7,198 


2,392 


373 


12 


1,030 


5,393 


Total kor Presidency 


870 


1 
11 17 SO 


^- 7'2 


9,576 


4-25 


8,916 


642 


269 


166 


1,029 


5,063 




0.2 

n 4^ 








Natural Division. 


p. 

%^ 

il 

•si 

u o 


Number of persous lit 
in English per 1,000 o 
population. 


Numb 

s 


3r in 10,000 of the population who^ 
peak each of the principal 
languages. 


Number in 

10,000 persons 

who are 


Percentage of 
population 
supported by 


1 




1 


o 


O 


OS 

P 


1 


CD 

1 
Q 


13 

.g 


i 


III 


3 


C 
O i 

IN 

o g o 
(In °-*' 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


1. Agency Division. 


! 10 




2 


2,091 






3,730 


34 


2 


4 


9 


6 


81-21 


9-55 


•35 


2, East Coast do. 


44. 


3 


52 


8,200 




3 


1,370 


235 


2 


6 


9 


4 


67-14 


17-98 


1-27 


3. Doccan do. 


43 


2 


58 


7,275 




1,656 


2 


821 


2 


7 


10 


2 


70-70 


16-67 


■77 


4. South do.' 


75 


6 7,758 


1,671 


4 


321 


... 


156 


2 


7 


8 


3 


69-51 


17-11 


1-86 


5. West Coast do. 
Total for PRBSiDENcy 


89 


6 372 


63 


7,053 


599 




70 


2 


5 


11 
9 


4 


65-77 


21-91 


2-60 


^3 


5 


4,024 


3,706 


739 


396 


468 


230 


2 


6 


4 6905 17'62 


162 



^^ 
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Subsidiary Table 1. — Density of the Population. 







Meax Density per Square 1[ile. 


Variation, Increase 


Net 














+ OR Decrease 




Variation 


Natural Divisions, 

Districts ami 

Cities. 


AREA IN 
11 101. 


_ 


— 


- 









1871 

TO 


1891 


1881 




1871 




1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


1S71. 


to 


to 




to 


1901 














1901. 


1891. 




1881. 


|( + )0R(-). 


1 


2 


3 


i 


.") 


6 


7 


8 




9 


1 10 


Aijeney Division, 










1 




Agency, Ganjam 


3,483 


92 


88 


47 




+ 4 


+ 41 








Agency, Vizagapatam 


12,682 


67 


68 


49 




1 


+ 19 








Agency, Godavari ... 

Total ... 

East Coast Division. 


3,140 


51 


42 


13 




+ 9 


+ 29 








19,845 


69 


68 


48 




+ 1 


+ 20 














1 










i 1 
i 


Vizagapatam 


4,600 


453 


421 


515 


118 


+ 32 


94 








Godavari 


4,832 


443 


407 


273 


256 


+ 36 


+ 134 








Ganjam 


4,889 


345 


325 


484 


183 


+ 20 


- 159 








KiBtna 


8,498 


254 


221 


183 


181 


+ 33 


+ 38 


+ 


2 


+ ' 73 


Nellore 

Total ... 

Deccan Division. 


8,761 


171 


167 


140 


163 


+ 4 


+ 27 


— 


23 


+ 8 


31,580 


303 


280 


259 


164 


+ 23 


+ 21 








1 


















Bellary 


5,705 


156 


141 


117 


150 


+ 15 


+ 24 


-. 


34 


+ 5 


Cuddapah 


8,723 


148 


146 


128 


162 


+ 2 


+ 18 


— 


34 


14 


Anantapur ... 


5,557 


142 


134 


117 


145 


+ 8 


+ 17 


— 


28 


3 


Banganapalle 


256 


127 


139 


121 


177 


- 12 


+ 18 


— 


56 


50 


Kurnool 


7,578 


116 


109 


91 


129 


+ 6 


+ 18 


— 


38 


14 


Sandur 

Tt'TAL ... 

Sonth DirisioH. 


161 


70 


71 


64 


91 


1 


+ 7 


- 


27 


21 


27,979 


139 


132 


113 


147 


■+ 7 


+ 19 


- 


34 


8 






















Madras 


27 


18,865 


15,604 


15,031 


14,724 


+ 3,261 


+ 573 


+ 


307 


■(- 4,141 


Tanjore 


3,692 


561 


559 


542 


503 


+ 3 


+ 16 


+ 


39 


+ 58 


Soutti Arcot 


5,204 


442 


407 


304 


353 


+ 35 


+ 43 


+ 


,11 


+ 89 


Chingleput 


3,079 


426 


400 


345 


341 


+ 26 


+ 55 


+ 


4 


+ 85 


TinneveUy 


5,389 


382 


350 


315 


327 


+ 26 


+ 41 


- 


12 


+ 55 


Triohinopoly 


3,624 


370 


354 


318 


320 


+ 16 


+ 36 


— 


2 


+ 50 


Padukkdttai 


1,100 


346 


339 


274 


288 


+ 7 


+ 65 


— 


14 


+ 58 


Madura 


8,695 


313 


286 


250 


233 


+ 27 


+ 30 


+ 


17 


+ 80 


North Arcot 


7,386 


299 


286 


■251 


282 


+ 13 


+ 35 


— 


31 


+ 17 


Salem 


7,526 


284 


252 


203 


256 


+ 32 


+ 49 


_ 


53 


+ 28 


Coimbatore 

Total ... 

West Coast Division. 


7,856 


274 


249 


207 


233 


+ 25 


+ 42 


— 


26 


+ 41 _ 


53,578 


358 


333 


292 


302 


+ 28 


+ 41 


- 


10 


+ 56 






















Malabar 


5,773 


470 


465 


402 


370 


5 


+ 63 


+ 


32 


+ 100 


South Canara 


4,025 


282 


271 


246 


235 


+ 11 


+ 25 


+ 


11 


+ 47 


Nilgiris 

Total ... 

Cities. 


957 


116 


104 


95 


66 


+ 12 


+ 9 


+ 


29 


+ 50 


10,756 


368 


359 


317 


299 


+ 9 


+ 42 


+ 


18 


+ 69 






















Madura 


6 


17,664 


14,571 


12,301 


8,665 


+ 3,093 


+ 2,270 


4- 


3,636 


+ 8,999 


Salem 


4 


17,655 


16,928 


12,667 


12,503 


+ 727 


+ 4,261 


+ 


164 


+ 5,152 


Coimbatore ... 


4 


13,270 


11,590 


9,742 


8,828 


+ 1,074 


+ 1,854 


+ 


914 


+ 4,442 


Trichinopolj' 


8 


13,090 


11,326 


10,556- 


9,506 


+ 1.764 


+ 770 


+ 


990 


+ 3,524 


Knmbak6nain 


5 


11,935 


10,801 


10,020 


8,889 


+ 1,074 


+ 841 


+ 


1,131 


+ 3,046 


Negapatam ... 


5 


11,438 


11,841 


10,771 


9,705 


- i(;o 


+ 1,073 


+ 


1,066 


+ 1,733 


Tanjore 


8 


7,234 


(i,799 


6,843 


(!,522 1 + Uio 


- 44 


+ 


321 


+ 712 


Bellary 


9 


6,472 


6,007 


5,940 


5,752 1 - 135 


+ 667 


+ 


188 


+ 720 


Cuddalore 


13 


4,017 


:{,61.3 


3,3.50 


3,099 1 + 374 


+ 293 


+ 


251 


+ 918 


Calicut 


22 


3,499 


.3,004 


2,595 


2,180 + 495 


+ 409 


+ 


415 


+ 1,319 


Grand Total ... 


143,221 


270 


253 i 


221 


227 + 17 


+ 32 


- 


6 

1 


+ 43 



Note.— The densities of the Vizagapatam, <Jfmjam and Godavari districts in 1871 shown above are inclusive 
of the Agency Tracts, which were not separately censused in that year. 
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SuBSiDiAKY Table 2.—'Didrihution of the Population bdween Towns and Villages. 









Avkhage 


Percentage 
OF Popula- 


Peecentagk 


or Ubban 


Pekcbntage of Eubal 




Population. 


tion LIVING 


Population 


[N Towns of 




1 








IN 
















AND Districts. 


i 


>^ 




tn 


a 
a 


O 


5 




T3 

S 


S 


O 






u 

1^ 


6 
i^ IP 


30 

1 


1 


o o 


O on 

rH 






si 




§1 

in 


& . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Ai/ency Diviaion. 


























Agency, Ganjam 


... 


167 




100 














22 


78 


Agenoy, Vizagapatam 




90 




100 










1 


2 


8 


.sn 


Agency, Gddavari 




140 




100 












5 


18 


' ' 


TOTAI, ... 


107 




100 












2 


13 


85 


East Coast Division. 


























Ganjain 


12,191 


377 


6 


94 


26 


36 


33 


5 


1 


12 


49 


38 


Vizagapatam 




16,379 


727 


9 


91 


40 


51 


9 


4 


19 


60 


17 


G6davari 




17,416 


1,257 


11 


89 


52 


32 


16 


7 


41 


47 


o 


Kistna 




14,263 


1,083 


9 


91 


51 


14 


35 


2 


38 


51 


9 


Nollore 




12,157 


782 


8 


92 


26 


36 


38 


... 


3 


27 


56 


14 


TOTAI ... 


14,776 


733 


9 


91 


42 


34 


24 


... 


3 


28 


53 


16 


Deccan Division. 


























Cuddapah 


11,884 


948 


9 


91 




89 


11 




1 


31 


58 


10 


Kuinool 


15,672 


1,099 


5 


95 


54 


32 


14 




4 


22 


69 


5 


Bangaiiapalle 




512 




100 












15 


49 


36 


Bellarv 


17,120 


835 


18 


82 


52 


25 


23 




3 


21 


63 


13 1 


Sandur 




560 




100 










39 


50 


11 ! 


Anantapur 


10,221 


988 


14 


86 




56 


44 




2 


26 


64 


H 


Total . . . 


13,220 


948 


11 


89 


85 


51 


24 




2 


26 


63 


9 ' 


South Diriniov. 




























509,346 




100 




100 
















Chingleput 
North Arcot 




12,628 


524 


14 


86 


24 


53 


23 


1 


12 


58 


2y 




14,130 


521 


8 


92 


38 


44 


18 




2 


15 


58 


25 








16,033 


536 


« 


92 


40 


38 


22 




2- 


26 


46 


26 








15,667 


1,425 


7 


93 


34 


51 


15 




15 


42 


38 


-■> 


South Arcot 
Tanjore 
Trichinopoly 
Pudukkottai 






17,194 
18,560 
lil.lll 
20,347 
16,518 


793 
754 
1,383 
955 
604 


V 

16 

11 

5 

12 


93 

■84 
89 
95 
88 


30 
62 
82 
100 
51 


59 
18 

8 

31 


11 
20 
10 

16 


... 
2 


1 
1 
2 
5 
12 


19 
21 
45 
26 
31 


66 
67 
49 
60 
38 


14 I 

V 

y : 

19 


Tiniiovelly 




... 


16,296 
20,308 


1,071 
787 


23 
14 


77 


39 


50 


11 


... 


7 


38 


46 
51 


9 ' 

; 


Total ... 


86 


56 


31 


13 




6 


27 


16 1 

1 


TFe,st Coast Division. 


























Nilgiris 
Malabar 
South Canara 

Total ... 


13,561 
31,144 
26,075 


1,757 

1,165 

849 


8 
5 


76 
92 
95 


81 
85 


69 
19 


31 
15 




IS 

10 

7 


41 
31. 
23 


41. 
48 
56 


14 
10 

17 


27,085 


1,059 


7 


93 


74 


20 


6 




9 


31 


50 


Grs 


indTot 


al ... 


18,279 


623 


11 


89 


52 


33 


15 




5 


27 


51 
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OHAPIEK I. — THE BISTRIEUTIOJSf 01' THE POPULATION. 



Subsidiary Table 3. — House Boom. 





Avj;rac].; Nu.mbeb Of 
Persons per House. 


Average Number of 
Houses per Square Mile. 




1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


1901. 


1 

1891. 
6 


1881. 


1 


li 


i ! 5 

1 


^ 


Agency Division. 

Agency, Ganjam ... 

Agency, Vizagapatam ... 

Agency, Godavari 

Total ... 


1 

4 
4 
5 

4 


4 
6 


4 
5 
4 


21 
16 
10 

16 


21 

15 

!l 

16 


11 

11 

3 

11 


East Coast LHvisiou 

Ganjam '; 

Vizagapatam 

. Godavari 

Kistna ... ... ... ... 

Nellore ... 


5 
5 
5 
6 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
U 
6 
5 


69 
97 
83 
46 
33 


64 
90 
77 
41 
31 


89 
107 
48 
3'J 

27 


Total ... 


5 


5 


5 


69 54 


48 


Deccan Division. 

Onddapah 

.Km-nool ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Banganapalle 

Bellary 

Sandur ... 

Anantapur ... ... 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 

5 

5 
5 

5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


30 
23 
26 
30 

18 
27 


31 
23 

29 
27 
15 

27 


28 
19 
26 
23 
13 
23 


j TOTAI, ... 


5 


5 


5 


27 


27 


24 


1 

Soutli Division, 

Madras ... 

Chingleput ... 

North Arcot ... ... 

Salem ... ... ... ... 

Coimbatore ... ..." 

South Arcot ... 

Tanjore ... ... ... ... 

Trichinopoly ... ... 

Pudukk6ttai 

Madura ... ... ... 

Tinnevelly ... 


9 
6 
6 

5 
5 
7 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 


8 
6 
6 
5 
5 
7 
5 
li 
5 

I 


8 
7 
7 
5 
5 
7 
6 
i; 

5 
5 
5 


2,062 
67 
47 
57 
66 
64 
106 
67 
66 
59 
83 


2,073 
62 
45 
52 
53 
59 
103 
62 
63 
56 
78 


1,788 
50 
38 
40 
45 ' 
49 t 
96 
53 
53 
46 
68 


Total ... 


6 


5 1 6 


65 


61 


58 


West Coait Division. 

Nilgiris ... ... 

; Malabar ... ... 

South Canara 

Total ... 

Cities, 

Madni'a City 

Trichinopoly City ... ... ... ... ... 

Calicut City ... 

Salem City ... ... ... .. .. ... ... 

Kumbakdnam City ... ... ... .... 

Bellary City 

Tanjore City 

Negapatam City 

Coimbatore City 

Cuddalore City ... ... ... ... .;, 

Grand Total ... 


5 
6 
6 


1 

.-, , 5 
6 6 
6 1 6 


25 
83 
60 


22 
79 
49 


19 
69 
44 

55 


6 


6 


6 


65 


63 


6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 


7 
6 
7 
6 
7 
'> 
li 
6 
7 
6 


7 
6 

7 
c, 

7 
.5 
6 
(> 
7 
i; 


2,987 1 
2,228 

472 
2,893 
1,878 
1,169 
1,269 
1,917 
1,766 

663 


2,240 
1,973 

447 
2,716 
1,589 
1,285 
1,218 
1,959 
1,719 

648 


1721 
1,704 

388 
1,977 
1,449 
1,179 
1,125 
1,723 
1,41 il 

.-..'iO 


5 


5 


5 


50 


48 


41 
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CHAPTER U. 

THE MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

The expression " Movement of the population," taken as the title of this chapter, 

is a phrase sanctioned by statistical usage to denote 
* """^ " the net result of the two factors which determine the 

strength of the population at any given time, namely, the proportion of births to 
deaths, and the proportion of immigration to emigration. 

The preceding chapter considered the population as stationary in the condition 
in which it was found on the night of the census. The present one sets out to 
discuss the eflfect of the above two factors in bringing it into that condition. The 
relation of births to deaths will first be referred to, then the ratio of immigration 
to emigration, and lastly the state of affairs which results from these two sets of 
opposing forces. 

2. In India marriage is all but universal, and there are therefore an enormous 

, ^ number of births, but on the other hand the mortality, 

The ratio of births to deaths. • tt ji • j- , , -i- , ■ -n -, -i '' \ 

especially the miant mortality, is equally abnormal, and 
moreover the people are not so long-lived as in western countries. Mr. G. F. 
Hardy calculated the birth-rate in Madras during the decade 1881-9 J to be 50 per 
mille. In England and Wales in 1899 it was only 29 per mille. The death-rate for 
the same decade (a prosperous and healthy one) he calculated to be .36 per mille. 
In England and Wales in 1899 it was only 18 per mille. In England about 17 per 
cent, of the boys and 1 3 per cent, of the girls who are born die before they are 
one year old. Mr. Hardy estimated that in Madras the numbers were as high as 
26 and 23 per cent., respectively. The expectation of life of a boy of 10 years old 
is o9 years in Madras against 43 (Life Table No. IV) in England, and of a girl 38 
years against 50 years in England. Thus early and almost universal marriage has 
not as marked aa effect on the rate of increase of the population as might be 
■expected. 

3. What, however, is the exact ratio of births to deaths it is impossible to say, 

, ,. .. , ^ .. ». for the registration of both of them in this Presidency 

The inaccuraoy of the vital statistics. . . i . .i . ,i j ; t .-,•' 

IS SO incomplete that the statistics returned are worth- 
less in all matters in which exactness is required. All the figures for Madras quoted 
above are deductions from the census results, which are the only reasonably accurate 
guide available in the matter. It could be shown that the probable population of 
a district at any given date calculated from the vital statistics usually differs greatly 
from the actual results obtained at the census, and that the difference is as often 
one of over-statement as of under-statement. 

4. Probably the only place where registration is effective is Madras City, 

,.,,,. ^ . where the provisions of the law compelhnff registration 

Eegistration of vital statistics in , . ^ r 6 a . . , 

Municipalities. (soctions 394-404 of the City of Madras Municipal 

Act I of 1 884) seem, from the agreement which exists 
between the birth and death rates recorded there with those calculated from other 
sources, to be strictly observed. In the district municipalities the law on the 
subject (sections 243-249 of Madras Act IV of 1884) is much the same as in 
Madras City, but that it is less rigidly enforced is clear from the fact that the 
recorded ratio of both births and deaths per mille of the population in these Munici- 
paUties is much less than in Madras City. The only explanation of these differences 
is that omissions to register are frequent. There were, it is true, 8,734 prosecu- 
tions under these two Acts in the eight years between 1893 and 1900, but in the 
quarters of the lower classes of the population the arrival of a baby is a matter 
of such small account and its death and burial occasion such small remark 
that it is most difficult to detect cases in which registration has been neglected. 

5. Outside Municipal areas the registration of births and deaths was nowhere 
„ . , . . , compulsory until the passing of Madras Act III of 1899 

Eegistration m rural areas. rm • ■ , j^ i , • n ^^"" -^^^^ ^^'- ^'- -10.7.7. 

inis came into force so late m the decade with which 
-we are concerned and has been extended to so few places (it does not operate in any 
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area until extended thereto loj notification) that its effect on recent vital statistics 
is negligable, and for all practical purposes registration may be assumed to have 
been compulsory nowhere outside Municipalities between 1881 and 189 1. No regis- 
tration of any kind was even attempted in the Agencies of Ganjam or Vizagapatam, 
in several zamindari areas in the former district and in Madura, or in the Laccadive 
Islands. 

In rural areas other than these, registration is done by the village accountants 
under the supervision and control of the Eevenue Department, and the results are 
compiled and criticised by District Medical and Sanitary officers and the Sanitary 
Commissioner. In theory this registration is constantly checked by subordinate 
officers of the Revenue and Sanitary Departments, but the Board of Revenue stated. 
in March 1900 that it was " undoubtedly a fact" that the system had " not been a 
success," and the Honourable Member who introduced into the Legislative Council 
the bill which subsequently became Act III of 1899 described it as " so defective 
that the results are grossly erroneous and misleading." A glance at the figures 
returned is sufficient to confirm the accuracy of these opinions. Both the birth and 
death rates are impossibly low ; still-births are only 1 per cent, of all births 
against 4 per cent., the estimated proportion in England; and the ratio of male 
still-births to female is only 112, which is lower than that in any western country 
of which I have statistics. 

The reasons are not far to seek. No penalty can be enforced for failure 
to register, the village accountant has a great deal of other work to do, and for 
news about births and deaths in the paracheris of his village, wherein he cannot 
himself enter without ceremonial pollution, he is dependent upon the village menial 
servants, who cannot read or write and do not see how omissions to mention such 
occurrences can matter. The proportion of omissions is probably more or less 
constant and the effect of bad seasons can usually be traced in the figures by 
the reduced birth-rates and the enhanced death-rates, but in an enquiry into the 
movement of the population, rural vital statistics are too inaccurate to be of 
assistance. 

It is not, however, suggested that violent efforts to render them reUable should 
on that account be made. Even if the registration of the occurrence of births and' 
deaths could be rendered as accurate as in western countries without undue hustling 
of the people by official underlings, the information obtained would be still incom- 
plete for most practical purposes. It would tell us how many people died, but 
would leave us as ignorant as before of the causes of their deaths and therefore as. 
helpless as ever to prevent them. Deaths are registered now as being due to one 
or other of five causes, — cholera, small-pox, fevers, dysentery and diarrhoea, and 
injuries, — but the diagnosis is made by the village officer and he naturally enters 
all doubtful cases under the conveniently comprehensive heading ' fevers.' Reason- 
ably accurate registration of the causes of death will be impossible until the country 
is so covered with qualified medical men that it will be practicable to require that 
before any corpse is buried or burnt a medical certificate of the reasons of the death 
shall be produced. 

Though accurate statistics of the ratio of births to deaths are not procurable 
there can be no doubt that the efforts of the medical and sanitary authorities have 
done much to render the former safer and the latter more preventible. Maternity 
hospitals and trained midwives have saved the lives of many mothers and infants, 
a.nd drainage and water-supply schemes, systematic conservancy, precautions against 
plague and cholera, vaccination, the supervision of fairs and festivals and the estab- 
Ushment of numerous hospitals and dispensaries scattered through the country 
must have added to the general duration of life in times when the seasons are fair. 
But one scarcity will counteract in a few months the effect upon the growth of the 
population of years of effort in such directions, and it is not possible to express in 
figures the degree of improvement which has taken place, 

6. Even if the accuracy of the recorded vital statistics was beyond reproach 

they would not of themselves form a reliable guide 

The Tuitrnstworthiness of the figures ^^q tj^e movement of the people unless they were com- 

of emigration and immigration. ^jj^gd with trustworthy figures of emigration and 

immigration. But the statistics of these two subjects are even less accurate than 
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those of births and deaths. No attempt is made to record migration into or from 
the Presidency by land except in the case of the protected emigration of coolies to 
the tea-gardens of Assam. 

7. Emigration by sea is either "free" or "protected." Emigration t9 Ceylon, 

. . ^^ the Straits Settlements, Burma, and ports in British 

emigra ion y se . in(3ia ig free, while that to Natal and Mauritius is pro- 

tected. When emigration is protected under the Indian Emigration Act XXI 
of 1883, no person can recruit emigrants without a license, remove them to an 
emigration depot until a definite agreement with them has been executed and regis- 
tered, or place them on board any but a licensed ship, in any but a notified port 
duly equipped with a Protector of Emigrants. Elaborate lists of the emigrants 
are made out and checked and are filed in the offices of the Protectors. Similar 
care is taken with returning emigrants. If the rules are properly carried out the 
actual numbers reported to have emigrated and immigrated should be quite accurate, 
and the statistics of the protected emigration to Natal and Mauritius are certainly 
more useful than any others. But for our present purpose they are still imperfect, . 
for the figures i-eturned do not distinguish the sex of childi^en, though this informa- 
tion is actually collected at the lime, and moreover they do not show to what 
districts immigrants proceed on their return, but merely enter them as immigrants to 
the district in which the port at which they arrive is situated. 

8. Protected emigration by land to Assam was until recently governed by Act 
^ , . ^ , , , I of 1882, the provisions of which are similar to those 

Proteoted emigration by land. p , i -o • I- a j. i i- j ^ mn ■ i 

oi tne Immigration Act above referred to. This has 
now been superseded by Act VI of 1901. Neither of these, however, prohibit 
recruitment carried on by uncertified garden sardars. The returns under the former 
were apparently inaccurate, the figures published by the Assam Government differ- 
ing altogether from those contained in the Madras reports, and no statistics of 
emigrants returning from Assam appear to be maintained at all. Nor, seeing that 
unlicensed recruiters are still allowed under the new Act, will the returns compiled 
under its provisions be any more useful for our purposes than were those submitted 
under the old one. 

9. Statistics of free emigration by sea are chiefly collected under the authority 

of executive orders based on the Native Passenger 

Free emigration by sea. g^^.^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^g^^^ ^^^ ^^^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ jg|g^ 

and the Sea Customs Act VIII of 1878. Those compiled under the Native Pas- 
senger Ships Act are defective, because they do not include passengers on " short " 
voyages, that is, those of less than 120 hours' duration. This Act, moreover, only 
applies to steam-boats carrying 60 or more, and sailing vessels carrying 30 or more, 
native passengers to places other than the Straits Settlements and to steam-boats 
carrying not less than 30, and sailing vessels carrying not less than 1 5, native pas- 
sengers to the Straits Settlements. Consequently boats which carry passengers in 
smaller numbers than these, such as those which commonly ply to and from Ceylon, 
are exempt from its operations, and the only record of the passengers who travel by 
them is one obtained under executive orders to disobedience of which no penalty 
attaches and the due observance of which depends upon the willingness of masters 
of vessels to furnish the information required and the energy of the various port 
officers and sea customs superintendents in collecting it. In the nature of things 
the amount of attention paid by these officers to the orders can only be tested by 
superior authority in those isolated cases in which a boat happens to be on the point 
of starting when the superior officer chances to be in. the port. 

The Indian Ports Act affords facilities for obtaining a return of the number 
of passengers arriving at a port, but does not assist in the case of passengers 
leaving one, and the Sea Customs Act similarly provides for the entry in import 
manifests of the number of passengers brought to the port but does not require cor- 
responding particulars of departing passengers to be shown in export manifests. 
This probably causes the number of immigrants who escape registration to be fewer 
than that of the emigrants who go away uncounted and thus unfairly affects the- 
balance between emigrants and immigrants and reduces the net loss of population 
to the Presidency by emigration. Moreover, such statistics as are furnished do not. 
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distinguish the sexes of children under 12 nof even of adults who go to the Straits 
Settlements, Burma and ports in India, and the district returned as the. district 
from which the emigrants come is apparently merely that in which the port from 
which they embark is situated and not that in which they really resided. For 
example, the figures allege that no single person emigrated to Ceylon during the 
decade from Trichinopoly, an inland district, while tiie emigrants from the districts 
on either side of it, Madura and Tanjore, which possess sea-ports, numbered 
thousands and even hundreds of thousands. 

10. Such as they are, the statistics for the past decade are given in subsidiary 

Loss of population by emigratioii. ^^^'^!^ ^ ^^ the end of this chapter. This shows that 

during that period the net loss of population to the 
Presidency by emigration to the places above referred to was 450,000 persons. 
Seeing that emigration ia^ in South India, the one method by which the pressure of 
the population on the soil is being actively relieved it seems to be matter for 
consideration whether the statistics regarding it are not worthy of more care than 
is expended upon them at present and whether, moreover, additional powers should 
not be taken to render the collection of them obligatory in those cases in which it 
how depends upon the willingness of masters of vessels to furnish them and the 
vigilance of the port officers and sea customs superintendents in recording them. 

11. It may perhaps be thought that inasmuch as the Indian census statistics 

include figures showing where every person was born 
rB?ard"?mig^a«o^' ""'""' *^""' (see Imperial Table XI) , it ought to be possible to trace 

from these the extent to which emigration is going 
on. But the statistics of other Provinces do not usually give the districts of this 
Presidency in which Madras immigrants found in them were born, and the censuses 
of countries outside India, even if they show birth place at all, generally return such 
immigrants as born in India, without even specifying the province of birth, much 
less the district. Moreover, census statistics only give the condition of things as 
it exists at a certain moment once in ten years and do not show what reciprocal 
movements occur from year to year, or how these are affected by adverse seasons and 
so on. Increases and decreases of emigration can, it is true, be roughly estimated 
by comparing the statistics of different enumerations, but it is more than possible 
that one or other of such enumerations may have occurred in a year, or at a time 
of the year, which was by no means typical of the whole decade. 

12. The figures are, however, sufficient to show that migration within the 

Presidency has had no considerable share in the changes 

Migration within the Presidency. •., ix- £ j-j.-i j.ivtj Ti, 

m the population of any district except Madras, the 
percentage of the population of all the others who were boi'n in the district in 
which they were enumerated ''being the same, or almost the same, as in 1891. 
Details of internal migration within the Presidency, compiled from Imperial Table 
XI, are given in subsidiary table 2 at the end of this chapter. This shows that the 
only considerable interchanges of population among the various districts are the 
transfer of 120,940 persons from Vizagapatam to G6davari and of 17,524 persons 
from the same district to Kistna; of 64,182 persons from Nellore to Kistna; and 
of 47,721 and 20,134 persons, respectively, from Chingleput and North Arcot to 
Madras. But a reference to the figures of former years will show that none of 
these movements are new or began only in the last decade. 

Subsidiary table 3 demonstrates even more clearly how unadventurous the 
inhabitants of the Presidency are in the matter of inland travel. Of the total popu- 
lation of the province nearly 96 per cent, were born in the district in which they 
were found on the census night, another 3 per cent, were born in districts and States 
adjoining, and less than 1 per cent, were born in provinces or countries which 
were not contiguous. Were it not, moreover, that the difficulty of finding suitable 
brides drives parents to look for them across the frontiers of their districts, the 
number born in adjoining districts would not have been even as large as it is. 
Diagram No. 16 gives particulars of these people by sexes and it will be seen that 
in almost every district the females born in adjoining districts outnumber the males. 
The only notable exceptions are Malabar and South Canara, the differences between 
which in caste and langnage axe so wide that they prevent either diatricb from 
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supplying the other with many brides. The number of females would even more 
markedly outnumber the males were it not that young wives usually go to their 
mothers' homes for their first confinement. 

In only five districts do persons born beyond the district of enumeration and 
the adjoining districts and States form as much as 1 per cent, of the population. 
Madras and the Nilgiris are two of these and they are of course exceptional. The; 
others are Kistna, Bellary and Chingleput. Diagram No. 17 illustrates the par-: 
ticulars of these people by sexes and it will be noticed that among them, contrary to 
the rule in migration between adjoining districts, the men outnumber the women. 
This shows that few of them are real settlers and that they are generally men who 
are visiting the district for some temporary purpose and so have not brought their 
womenkind with them. 

13, Subsidiary table 4 shows migration between thi§ Presidency and other. 
„. ,. ^ .^ ,^ „ ., provinces and States, and affords further proof of the 

Migration outside the Presidency. J^-, „,- .'. ,. ., -ii«-t i,i 

smailness oi the immigration into Madras and the 
importance of the emigration from it which is taking plape. The numbers of the 
emigrants to Assam, Bengal, Burma, Ceylon, Ooorg, Cochin, Mysore and Travan- 
core have all increased largely in the last twenty years, and Burma now contains 
190,000 persons who were born in Madras, Mysore 237,000, and Ceylon 430,000. 
Many of those in Mysore are probably labourers in the Kolar Gold Fields and on the 
Marikaname irrigation project, and not emigrants who have settled there perma- 
nently. The large excess of males over females among them shows this. This same 
marked excess of men over women is also noticeable in the case of emigrants to 
Burma, Coorg, and Ceylon. The movement to the Central Provinces is the only one, 
which is decreasing. In the case of Hyderabad there seems to be something wrong 
with the 1891 figure, which alleges that considerable emigration took place to that 
'State in the decade 1881-1891. It does not agree with those for 1881 and for the 
present year, which both of them show that such movement as exists is from the 
State to this Presidency. 

This subsidiary table 4 was compiled from the statistics of birth place in the 
census tables of the other provinces and States. An attempt was made to 
ascertain from these the districts of this Presidency from which this large number of 
people had emigrated, but the instructions to enumerators directed that in the case 
of individuals born outside the province in which they were found it was sufficient 
to enter in the schedules the name of the province of birth, without going into further 
details, and the particulars recorded were therefore incomplete. It is suggested 
that in 1911 special efforts should be made to collect fuller information on this 
point. 

14. The vital statistics and the figures of emigration and immigration thus 

afford little assistance in an enquiry into the causes of 
Prlsld^niy" ^ *^« P''P"i«'*i'"' ""^^^ the variation in the population in each district which 

has occurred during the decade and recourse must be 
had to conjecture, based upon such slender data as are available, to explain them. 

The map at the beginning of this volume illustrates the variation during the 
decade in the population of each district. Provincial Table II gives similar infor- 
mation for each taluk. Imperial Table IT, subsidiary table 5, and diagram No. 2 
further compare the variations in each district at each of the last four censuses. 
The figures in all of these are corrected for transfers of population from one area 
to another * during the decade and the variations are therefore not affected by such 
transfers. 

Between 1871 and 1881, owing to the great famine of 1876, the population of 
the Presidency decreased by 1"5 per cent. In the next ten years there was a 
rebound after the famine and the rate of increase was 15'7 per cent., which was 
undoubtedly higher than the normal. In the past decade the increase has been 7*2 
per cent., 6"9 per cent, in males and 7"5 per cent, in females. It has not been a 
prosperous decade. Plague checked trade and enterprise, and there were three 

* The only transfers between districts were the following^ : — 12,205 persons (males 6,231 and females 5,974) from 
Gfidavari to Gficiavan Agency ; 19,176 persons (males 9,972 and females 9,20l!) from Bellary to Anantapnr inoonse-' 
quence of the formation o£ the new Kalyandriig; taluk in the Isvtter i and 66,000 persons (males 33,790 and females 
32,210) from the old Maderpak division of North Aroot t6 th6 Tiruvallfir taluk of Chingleput. ' 
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: scarcities,— in 1891-1892, iu 1897, and in 1900. The first of these was most 
severely felt in the Deccan districts, especially in the Cnmbum aiulMarkapur taluks 
of Kurnool, and in the adjoining western tikiks of Nelloro; The second affected 
the Deccan Division again, and the Ganjam, Vizagapatamand Godavari districts of 
the East Coast Division. The third was again worst in the Deccan (especially in 
Ciiddapah) and the western part of iN^ellore and also attacked the west part of 
Kistna adjoining. What the precise effect of each of these visitations was it is not 
easy to say. The Sanitary Commissioner calculated from the vital statistics that 
though no actual deaths from starvation were reported during the scarcity of 1897 
the total diminution of population due to the famine conditions which then pre- 
vailed, — such as a reduced birth-rate, increased susceptibility to ordinary decrease 
among ill-nourished psrsons and so on, — was over 20,000 persons. Most of this 
loss was estimated to have occurred in the Deccan districts, and his conclusions as 
to this trace are partlj' supported by the fact that at the present census the number 
of children under the age of five in the districts in this Division is less than else- 
where. But no similar effect is traceable in the age statistics of Ganjam, Vizaga- 
patam and Godavari, which were also affected by this scarcity, while on the other hand 
the peculiarity appears ajjainin the figures of N^ellore and Kistna which, though they 

' escaped in 1897, were affected in 11)00. The inference is that the scarcity of 1900 
is mainly responsible for it. The Cumbum and Markapur taluks of Kurnool show 
a decrease of population since 1891, and the increase in Cuddapah district as a whole 
is only 1'5 per cent, and it seems clear that in both cases this is the result of bad 
seasons. But in Kurnool as a whole the population has risen by as much as 6(> 
per cent., in Bellary by 7\6 per cent, and in Anantapur by 8'3 per cent., so that 
it is not possible to say that the Deccan districts as a body bear severe marks of 
scarcity. The parts of them in which the advance of population was least are just 
those which were most affected by the bad seasons of 1900, and the effect of this 
year is also visible in Nellore and Kistna, for the five taluks in the former which 
show a decrease are those situated along the western and northern borders of the 

■ district, where things were worst, and in the latter the taluks of Narasaraopet and 
Vinukonda, wliich adjoin them, show the smallest advances of any in the district. 
So, far, therefore, the effect of scarcity is apparent. In this Presidency plague left 
no appreciable mark on the population of any district, though as was seen in the 
last chapter, it caused variations in that of a town or two here nnd there. Cholera 
and fever we have always with us, but these, again, were seldom persistent 

■ enou'gh in any area throughout the 'decade to cause a decrease of themselves. The 
variations are thus due to a number of differing causes rather than to any one 
general and far-reaching influence. 

15. Excluding Madras City, the case of which has 
„ . ^. ■ ^x. A- t ■ ^ ■ „i,4„v, already been considered in the last chapter, the districts 

Variations in the Qistncts m which t ■ ■, - t ■-, • , • n i ,• \ 

the inctease is above the Presidency which exhibit increases 01 population equal to ov above 

the mean for the Presidency (see subsidiary table 5) 
are the following : — 



mean. 



Kistna 

Agency, Godavari 

Salem 

Nilgiris 

Goddvari 

Coiinbatoi'o ... 

Chingleput ... 



ir.i 


SoutU Areot . 


14'7 


■'Madtira 


12-4 


Anantapur . 


11-7 


Bellary 


10-4 


Tinnevelly . 


9-8 


South Canara 


9-1 


Vizagapatam 



8-6 
8-5 
8-3 
7-5 
7"o 
7-4 
7-2 



In Kistna the extension of cultivation in the delta taluks is responsible for 
the rise, the upland country and the taluks adjoining Nellore (already referred 
to) showing smaller advances. Immigration to this district from Vizagapatam and 
ISIellorehas^also increased. Godavari district benefits by immigration from Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam, but the upland taluks in the middle of the district 'have advanced 
the 'least,''the stream setting to the delta and to the Agency. The upland taluks, 
indeesl, are themselves said to supply emigrants to these other two portions of the 
district. Salem seems to be prospering. Its increase cannot be due . to indifferent 
-enumeration in 1.891 as in that year also its population showed a large increase, nor 
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is the explanation that peoplt> liavo flod to it from ]\Ijsoro State to escope thr- plague 
borne out by the figures in 1 rape rial Table XI. The Mlgiris is also notoriously 
prosperous exce])t in Giidalur taluk, where the deeline in the prospects of coffee has 
occasioned a fall in the an^ount of labour imported. 

In Coimbatore tlif^ extension of cultivation under wells and under ihv Bhavani 
and Oauvery channels seems to have occasioned the rise. In Chingleput it is due- 
to the proximity of JMadras, and chiefly occurs in the taluks nearest that city. . 
In South Ai'cot the increases in the various parts of the district vary iiiversely as 
the density of the popiilatiou in them, being low in the crowded taluks of Cuddalore, . 
Chidambaram and Villupuram, moderate; in Tirnkkoyihir, '^Pindivanam and Viid- 
dhachalam, where the density is less, and highest in the sparsely populated taluks 
of Kallaknrchi and Tiruvannamalai. In Madura, the Periyakulam and Madura 
taluks show the most noticeable increases. Botli of these benefit by the Periydr ■ 
irrigation works and the former has also become more prosperous since the country 
on the Travancore hills above it was opened out for coffee cultivation. In Ananta- 
pur all the taluks have increased except Tadpatri, which is said to have suffered 
from constant cholera. In Bellary, similarly, all the taluks show advances except . 
Hadagalli. The reason for this exception is that there was a large festival at the 
'village of Mailar in Hadagalli taluk at the time of the 1S91 census which was 
attended by people from across the Hyderabad brtrder and so unduly raised the 
population of the taluk in that yeai'. In Tinnevelly the population in Ambasamudram 
has slight!}' declined while in Nanguneri, the next taluk, it has increased by over- 
16 per cent. In 1891 the census occurred wlule the paddy harvest in Amba- 
samudram, which always attracts coolies from iS^angnneri, was proceeding. In 
1901 this harvest occurred eaiiier and the census later, and the coolies had cons*;- 
quently returned home before the enumeration took place. Tenkasi taluk Ijhas 
benefited by the work on the Tinnevellj -Quilon Eailway, but the increase in 
Srivaikuntam is mainly due to the festival at Tiruchendur mentioned in the last 
chapter. In South Canara the Coondapoor and Udipi taluks suffer-ed greatly from 
fever duiing the decade and the rise in them is small. Uppinangadi is also a 
feverish country, but the main route to Mysore and Coorg runs through it, and 
the number of people attracted thither by the prospects of trade along this road 
was sufficient to cause an increase of 10 per cent, in the inhabitants.- In Vizaga- 
patam as a whole the advance is the same as the mean increase for the Presidency. 
It is highest in Vizagapatam and Vizianagram taluks, where the East Coast Eailway 
has improved trade, and lowest in Pdrvatipuram, people in which are repoi'ted to 
be moving into the adjacent hill country. 

TT -.f .,• fli«h.;„t, ,-^ wiiiPh th« 16. The districts in which the variation in the ■ 

Variations in districts in wHion tne i,-.i ,i i cT-r->.i 

increase is less than the Presidency population IS iess than the mean for the Presidency are 

mean. ^ ., ,, . 
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Kurnool 


... 60 


North Arcot 


... 4-i 


Ganjiim 


... 6-3 


Nollore 


... 2>3 


Malaiiar* 


... ryQ 


Cuddapah 


... 1-5 


Trichiuopoly 


... 5'2 


Tanjorc 


... o-s 


Agency, Gaujiini , . 


... 4-5 


Agency, Vizagapatam 


... -1-0 



Kurnool, as has already been seen, suffei-ed from three bad seasons during • 
the dfecade. Migi'ation seems to have taken place from the taluks in which scarcity 
was most felt to those, like Nandyal, Birvel and Nandikotkur, which are protected 
by the Kurnool- Cuddapah canal. In Can jam, migration to Assam and Burma 
is said to be the reason of the small advance, and this explanation is borne out by 
the fact that both in the Agency and. ordinary tracts the increase among females, 
who do not emigrate freely, is about norma], the decline having occurred only in 
the numbers of the other sex. GanjAm coolies are said to be highl_Y valued in 
Assam. The smallness of the increase in Malabar is not fully accounted for in the 
reports received from the district. It occurs mainly in the Wynaad, Chirakkal' 
and Ernad, and not in the thickly populated taluks. In the first of these the 
dechne in cofi^ee-cultivation is no doubt- responsible. In Chirakkal emigration 



that- diet 



* Thronglioiit the report and tables the fisnrcs for Malabar cxclnde thOse for tho LaccailiTC Islands attached to ■ 
. district, the enumeraticn f chedules of these having bet n received too late for inclusion in the statibtics. 
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to Coprg is said to be tlio explanation, and this is borne out by tlie fact that men 
have increased more slowly than women. But no clear reasons are given why in 
Ernadthe population should only have risen by 3'9 per cent., and the explanation 
offered in the case of Palghat, where the increase is 4-8, — that people have emigra- 
ted to Cochin to work on the Cochin- Shoramir Eailway,— is not borne out by the 
proportion of the sexes in the taluk. In Trichinopoly and North Arcot emigration 
in consequence of the recent high prices accounts for the smallness of the increase. 
In Cuddapah and Nellore, as has already been seen, it is due to bad seaons. 

The smallest increase in the Presidency is in Tanjore, which is its most densely 
populated district. In 1891 alsq, the increase here was lower than that in any 
other district. 'J'he explanation is that the population has taken to emigrating in 
large numbers to the Straits, Ceylon and Burma. There has been a fair increase in 
Pattukkdttai taluk, where the population is least dense, but the Collector considers 
that it is due to the influx of labour to the extension of the railway from Muttupet 
to Avadyarkdvil and not to any extension of cultivation. 

The only actual decline in the Presidency is that in Vizagapatam Agency.- 
Between 1881 and 1891 the population in this area increased by 24-4 per cent, and 
no explanation is forthcoming for the present decrease. It occurs chiefly in Nava- 
rangapur, the most remote of all the taluks, where supervision of the enumeration 
was least easy. Emigration to the Central Provinces is suggested as an explanation, 
but it has already been seen (subsidiary table 4) that this has latterly been less 
frequent than it used to be. The increase in Malkanagiri in this agency is reported 
to be due to the opening of the road thither from Jeypore, and that in Golgonda 
and Viravilli to the immigration of Mdlas from the low country. Better communi- 
' cations would probably lead to further movements of the same kind. 

Where there are no large areas available for cultivation, increases m population 
often vary inversely, other things being equal, with the density of the population^ 
but subsidiary table 6 shows that in this Presidency this is not consistently the 
case, either in the Natural Divisions or in the districts, and it could similarly be- 
sliown that it is not the rule with taluks either. Several of the most densely 
populated districts and taluks show high rates of increase. Tanjore, no doubt,, 
exhibits the greatest density in combination with the smallest increase in population,. 
- but there the special efforts which recruiters of labour for the Straits Settlements 
have recently been making to encourage emigra,tion to that colony and the conveni- 
ence of the port of Negapatam for the journey to Burma have accustomed the 
people to leaving the district and established, as it were, a habit of emigration. 
The pressure of the population on the soil is not severe enough to compel emigration 
on so considerable a scale of itself without these exceptional aids. 

17. During the last thirty years the population in the Deccan Division, owing' 

to the interposition of the famine of 1876, has remained 

ProbaWe future rates of increase. . ,, ^ . t^j.- ±x. ri t. n x-n--- -j. 

practically stationary, but m the liiast Coast Division it 
has increased by more than a third, on the West Coast by a quarter and in the South 
Division by a fifth. It seems useless to endeavour to prognosticate the exact rate at 
which it will increase in each of these tracts in the future, as all calculations are- 
liable, to be rudely upset by the failure of a monsoon or two. It seems safe,. 
however, to as&urae that no scarcity will ever again have the disastrous results which 
attended that of 1876, and on this account the growth of the population in the 
next thirty years is likely to be at least as rapid as in the last thirty. Questions 
reo-arding the pressure of the population upon the available means of subsistence 

will then arise. 

An adequate examination of the probabilities of dangerous pressure in each 
district would require expert discussion of the agricultural statistics of every taluk 
in the Presidency and in using them we should be much hampered by the fact that 
they contain no reliable particulars for zamindaris or whole inams, which constitute 
almost one- fifth of the area of the Presidency, and that the terms " cultivated land " 
and "culturable land" are exceedingly elastic. It would also be necessary to 
examine the economic condition of every taluk, because, firstly, it is obvious that 
mere figures of the density of the population are no guide to the degree to whicli it 
is pressing closely on the means of subsistence, an irri.?ated or fertile taluk bein^ 
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able to support in comfort a population which would starve in a dry or barren 
one ; because, secoudl}-, tlie value of produce depends upon tlie available facilities in 
the way of communications and markets ; and, finally, because the importance of the 
land as a means of subsistence varies with the opportunities of obtaining non-agri- 
cultural employment and the capacity of the people for availing themselves of such 
opportunities. Even if all these matters were gone into the forecast would still be 
imperfect, for pressure of population can be relieved not only by reducing the 
numbers of the population and by finding them occupations which are independent 
of the land, but also b\- improving the productive capacities of the soil, whether 
directly by iriigation and so on, or indireclh' by the introduction of more valuable 
crops, and it is not possible to foresee the extent to which such improvements will 
b:^ practicable. 

Up to date, at any rate, there are no signs of acute pressure. Emigration has 
increased, but so has the number of emigrauts who return to their districts. The 
fertility of the land has been enhanced during the decade by the Rushikulya and 
. Peiiyar irrigation schemes and by the increased attention paid to small tanks and 
to wells, and its productiveness has been indirecth' raised by the extension of the 
cultivation of such crops as tobacco, coffee, tea and ground-nut, which are being 
•exported in constantly increasing quantities, and by the utilisation of products, such 
as hides, skins and bones, for example, wliich were formerly neglected. The 
statistics quoted in Chapter IX, Occupation, below show that the general prosperity 
of the Presidency is at present undoubted, and seeing, how impossible is accurate 
prophecy regarding the proportion which the population of the future will bear 
to its available means of subsistence the discussion of the best means of reducing 
the one and expanding the other maj' be postponed until our knowledge of the 
•conditions is clearer. 
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OUBSIDIAKY Iablk 1. — Showing einigratiim and immigration clurlny the la.si demde. 
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NOTK — Emi<'rants from Ganjam to Assam, who are reported to have numbered 90m.. 4,500, are not included in this table. 
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SuBsiDiAKV Table 2. — Statement showing Internal migration. 
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+ 6,251 


+ 1,829 




- 1,792 


+ 288 


+ 165 


-^ 29 


- 194 




3 




+ 40 


+ 136 


+ 6,936!- 794 


- 399 


-8,312 


+ 1.792 




+ 15,900 


+ 398 


+ 7 


- 7,744 


- 1 






- .560 


- 218 


- 315 |- 141 


- 525 


- 976 


- 288 


-15,900 




+ 620 


+ 32 


- 284 








+ 227 


- 186 


+ 1,231 !- 8,104 


- 133 


- 222 


- 165 


- 39S 


- 626 




-1,959 


- 46 




11 


South Canara . . 

Total Britisl"! 
, Territory. J 

Pudukkdttai 


+ 11 


+ 130 


11 1- 153 


- 24 


+ 30 


- 29 


7 


32 


+ 1,959 




4 




1 


+ 48,497 


■h 14,881 


+ 24,199-29,503 


+ 1,909 


+ 5,766 


- 16,967 


-12,524 


+ 20,756 


+ 11,696 


- 1,801 


-11,786 


-32,114 


- 1,398 


•t- 42 


+ 169 


+ 234 - 8 


- 09 


+ 3,021 


+ 194 


+ 7,744 


+ 284 


+ 40 


+ 4 




3 




B&n^ginapallo ... 


4- 6 


+ 




+ 2 


+ 1 




+ 1 


... 






+ 3 


I 


Sandnr 

Total, Feu-'\ 
datories. J 

Grani Total ... 


+ 13 
+ 61 


+ 17B 


+ 234 




+ 1 

1 


+ 3 






+ 11 


+ 1 








8 


- 66 


+ 3,022 


+ 197 + 7,745 


+ 284 


+ ■ 57 


+ 5 


+ 3 


3 








' 


+ 1,813 






1 










+ 48,558 


+ 15,058 


+ 24,4331-29,511 


+ 8,788 


-16,770 - 4,779 

1 


+ 21,040 


+ 11,753 


-1,196 


-11,783 


-32,117 


-1,398 



Explanation 
between it and Vizagapatam (column 
with the other districts and states. 



-The moTement of the population to an-] from Ganjam results in a net gain to the district of 4,821 (column 4). The movement 
' ' "~ results in a net gain to it of 8,795 ; between it and Godavari (ooluuin 7) of a net loss to it of 2,796 ; and so on 
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SuBsiDiAEY Table ^.—Immigration per 10,000 of population. 


















Percbntase of those 




BoR.v IN India. 


Born in Asia beyond 
India, 




BORN OUTSIDK THE DISTRICT 


Natural Divisions, 










To Total Population. 












Born in 

OTHER 








Districts oe 
Cities of 


In Natura 
Division, 


1 

In con- 














ENUMERATION. 


District 
or City 
where 
enume- 
rated. 


tiguous 
Districts 
or States. 


In non- 
contiguous 
territory. 


Contiguous 
countries. 


Remote 
countries. 


NENTS. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


9 


10 


Agency Division. 






1 














Agency, Ganjam ... 


9,897 


103 










1-03 


0-55 


1-52 


Agency, Vizagapa- 


9,861 


135 


4 








1'39 


1-35 


1-42 


Agenoy, G6davari. 
Total ... 

Bas* Ooast Division. 


9,341 


632 


27 








6-59 


6-66 


6-53 


9,807 


187 


6 








193 


i-80 


2-06 


. 


















Ganjam 


9,834 


132 


34 








1-66 


1-77 


1-56 


Vizagapatam 


9,910 


56 


33 






1 


0-90 


0-97 


0-83 


Gddavari ... 


9,268 


670 


61 






1 


7-33 


7-47 


7-17 


Kistna 


9,332 


542 


125 






1 


6-67 


6-79 


6-55 


Nellore 

Total ... 

Deccan Division. 


9,739 


216 


44 






1 


2-61 


2-45 


2-77 


9,596 


341 


68 




'.,. 


1 


4'04 


4-14 


3-94 




















Cnddapah ... 


9,614 


319 


37 








3-56 


3-13 


4-00 


Knrnool ... 


I 9,455 


















Banganapalle 


510 


35 








3-45 


4-94 


5-97 


Bellary 


9,271 


605 


117 






7 


7-28 


7-35 


7-22 


Sandur 


7,962 


1,587 


450 


1 






20-38 


15-62 


25-23 


Anantapur 

Total ... 

South Division, 


9,338 


595 


66 






1 


6'61 


5-81 


7-40 


9,368 


565 


65 






2 


6'3a 


5-90 


6-75 




















Madras 


6,846 


] ,-329 


1,775 


5 


2 


43 


31-54 


3309 


29-95 


Chinglepnt 


9,337 


557 


100 


1 




5 6-63 


5-90 


7-38 


" North Arcot 


9,599 


322 


78 






1 


4-01 


3-39 


4-63 


Salem 


9,674 


287 


37 


1 




1 


3-25 


2-72 


3-76 


Coimbatore 


9,745 


223 


31 






1 


2-56 


2-38 


2-72 


South Arcot 


9,614 


314 


70 


1 




1 


3-86 


3-25 


4-46 


Tanjore 


9,626 


270 


96 


6 




^» 


3-74 


3-41 


4-04 


Triohinopoly 


9,228 


685 


81 


5 




1 


7-72 


6-55 


8-82 


Pudukkdttai 


9,109 


835 


41 


15 






8-91 


6-26 


11-32 


Madura 


9,722 


246 


30 


1 




1 


2-78 


2-69 


2-86 


Tinnevelly 

Total ... 

West Ooast Division. 


9,868 


85 


45 


1 




1 


1-32 


1-48 


1-16 1 


9,549 


343 


104 


n 




8 


4-51 


4-14 


4-86 




















Nilgiris ... ' •... 


5,888 


2,933 


1,057 


3 


2 


117 


41-12 


45-52 


35-89 


Malabar 


9,889 


63 


45 




1 


2 


1-11 


1-41 


0-Sl 


South Canara 

Total ... 

Grand Total ... 

Cities. 


9,868 


85 


45 


... 


1 


1 


1-31 


1-83 


0-83 


9,778 


148 


73 




1 


5 


2-27 


2-87 


1-69 


9,573 


339 


83 


1 




2 


4'25 


411 


4-40 




















Bellary City 


7,740 


1,057 


1,096 






107 


32-6 


25-8 


19-3 


Calicut City 


9,505 


95 


339 


1 


42 


18 


4-9 


7-1 


2-6 


Coimbatore City ... 


9,109 


549 


326 


3 




13 


8-9 


9-5 


8-3 


Cuddalore City ... 


8,732 


541 


698 


7 


2 


20 


12-7 


131 


12-2 


Kumbakdnam City. 


8,863 


708 


425 


1 




3 


11- 1 


11-9 


10-9 


Madura City 


9,192 


636 


162 


5 




5 


8-1 


8-5 


7-6 


Negapatam City ... 


8,646 


734 


579 


30 


4 


17 


13-5 


16-3 


11-1 


Salem City 


9,449 


.•^51 


195 


1 




1 


5-5 


5-6 


5-4 


Tanjore City 


9,213 


450 


321 


9 


... 


4 


7-9 


7-9 


7-9 


Triohinopoly City. 


7,937 


1,364 


677 


10 




12 


20-6 


20-7 


20-5 



3G 
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Subsidiary Table 4. — Shomiiif/ Emigration hehceen Madras and other Provinces and States. 





BOKN IN OTHER PROVINCES 

UCT ENUMERATED IN 

M.iDRAS. 


BoKN IN Matir\.s but 

i:numkratkd ik other 

Provinces. 


K'et rain (+) ok t,oss 
Madras. 


— ) TO 


SlMIlAR NET GAIN 
OR LOSS IN 


Pbovinof, or State. 


j^ 





































Persona.! Atalrs. 


I'rma)r3. 


Poisons. 


iMuleS. 


I'.-males. 


Persons. 


Males. 


F 


cmales. 


1891. 


1881. 


1 


■^ 1 M 


■!. 


5 


t) 


' 


,S 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Ajiuer-MiTwura 


35 


2:3 


12 


167 


9S 


59 


122 


75 


_ 


47 


44 


88 


Andamans ;md Xicoliurn. 


38 


22 


16 


1,299 


1,170 


129 i- 1,261 


- 1,148 


- 


113 


- 2,345 




Assam 


163 


1 :<.-, 


IS 


21,571 


11, MO 


10,161 !- 31,418 


- 11,275 


- 


10,1.13 


- 10,574 


74.5^1 


}.!iUui;lList:iii 


23 


JO 


7 


148 


106 


40 


133 


90 


- 


33 


... 




B.'iiiral 


9,720 


.'),<U3 


4,707 


27,413 


13,102 


li,311 


- 17,693 


- 8,089 


- 


9,604 


- 13,()05 


- 15,886 


E.Tiii- 


60 


21 


:!6 


699 


3J.:6 


30.. 


- 639 


372 


- 


267 


751 


- 804 


Bombay with States ... 


34,427 


l.'),."i22 


s.yos 


32,136 


2u,;!lii 


11, SI 6 


- 7,708 


- 4,797 


- 


2,911 


- 3,211 


- 21 ,275 • 


Burma ... 


1,503 


St!. 5 


037 


189,806 


160.2.^0 


29,550 


- 188,304 


- 159,391 


- 


28,913 


- 127,299 


- 73,256- 


('ijiitral ProTincns 


14,011 7.-';:'s 


0,113 


31,743 


1 1,032 


9,S1 1 


- 7,733 


- 4,334 


- 


3,398 


- 10,484 


- 23,483 


Coorg" 


631 -.v.i-j. 


2;«i 


39,351 


21 22 !' 


,S,127 - 28,720 


- 20,832 


- 


7.F88 


- 25,847 


- 24,206 


Korth-West Provinces 


3,272 , 2:.V.>\ 


«81 


1,806 


1,01 1 


592 


+ 1,666 


+ 1,377 


+ 


289 


+ 2,263 


950' 


and Ondh. 
























Pnnjal) ... 


1,044 1 ^3) 


22 1' 


937 


691 


2i0 


+ 107 


+ 129 


- 


22 


+ '(■52 


347 


Bared a State 


304 i 120 


isl. 


307 


1 ;:i 


6i 


+ 97 


23 


+ 


120 


89 


,".00 


Control India Stati-s ... 


378 1 L'.'jS 


'-" 


1,036 


439 


5K7 


648 


181 


- 


167 


704 


- 2,293 


Cochin State 


7,077 i ?,.-W.> 

1 


;!,0OR 


33,301 


1 r,.r,07 


17,69 t 


- 26,134 


- 12,038 


- 


14,086 






Gwah'or Static ... 


101 { (lii 


■.v.< 


102 


2s 




1 


+ 34 


- 


35 






.Tlydcrabad Statr 


63,386 :iii,i;s3 


;!1.7ii:i 


55,369 


27.'.i7n 


27,391 


+ 7,017 


+ 2,705 


+ 


4,313 


- 33,7.30 


+ 6,731; 


Kashmir State ... 


33 19 


'•' 


9 


I 


2 


+ 33 


+ 12 


+ 


11 


2 


1- 11 


Mysore State 


89,430 ''AJ'-a 


:7,t;97 


236,775 


133,132 


103,643 


- 147,845 


- 91,399 


- 


55,94-6 


- 66,947 


- 27,492 


Kajputana State 


1,48S ^ l.l:«i 




177 


115 


62 


+ 1,311 


+ 1,075 


H- 


236 


+ 593 


+ 408 


Travancore State 


8.935 
325,077 


4,95!, 


:l,0] I 


40,603 


22,191 


18,312 


- 31,538 


- 17,237 


- 


1 4,301 






Total ... 


115,309 


109,768 


694,333 


441,258 


353,974 


i 
- 469,155 - 335,949 


- 


143,206 







jjqxe, — (i) The 1891 statistics do not distinpuish Travancore and Cochin from tho other Madras states, and column 11 accordingly refers- 
) British Tcrritoi-y only. 

(ii) The Ceylon statistics do not disting-uiah persons born in Madras from those born in other provinces of India, bnt probably 
Imest all those of Indian birth found in the colony eami^ from this Presidency, and the Ceylon figures show that these numbered 402,793 
Tamils " (239,888 males and 162,905 females) and 27,475 " Moors " or Musalmans (22,540 males and 4,935 females). The total of the two. 
terns is 430,268. In 1891 the Tamils numbered 234,957 and the Moors 24,559, making- a total of 259,516. 
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SuBSiDiAEY LVble 5. — Variation in relation to Density since 1871. 





PeKCICNTAGE of VAIilATION. 




Mean oEN.srry of population per .square 




Increase 


( + }, 


Decrease ( — ). 


ATION IN 




MILE. 














I'BRIOD 










Districts and Cities. 










1871-1901. 












1891 — 


1881 — 


1871 


Increase 












1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


( + ), Dec- 


19U1. 


1891. 


1881. 


1871. 












rease ( — ). 










1 


2 




i 


1. 


5 


«5 


7 


8 


9 


AgciH-ij Division. 




















Agency, Gatij4m 


+ 4'5 


+ 


■S.il 






92 


ss 


47 


1 


„ Vizagapatam ... 


- 10 


•t- 


2f-|. 






67 


(!8 


49 




„ Godavari 

Total ... 
East Ooast Division. 


+ 14' 7 


+ 


:i5-3 






51 


42 


13 




+ 1>9 


+ 


24-2 






69 


68 


48 






















Ganjam 


+ 63 


+ 


IIU 


+ 15-] 


+ :i2-2 


345 


325 


484 


183 


Vizagapatam ... 


+ 7'2 


+ 


8-5 


+ 15-1 


+ 35-9 


453 


421 


515 


118 . 


Godavavi 


+ W-i 


+ 


15-2 


+ 12-5 


+ 44-5 


443 


407 


273 


256 ! 


Kietna ... 


+ 161 


-f- 


19-8 


+ G-6 


+ 48-4 


264 


221 


183 


181 ' 


Nellorc 

Total ... 
Deccan Dh'ision. 


+ 2-3 


+ 


20-0 


- 1 1-4 


+ 8-7 


171 


1G7 


140 


163 : 


+ 8'8 


+ 


136 


+ 90 


+ 345 


303 


280 


259 


164 : 

1 


















i 


Cuddapah 


+ 1'5 


+ 


13-5 


- 17-0 


- 4-4 


148 


146 


128 


162 


Knrnool 


+ 6-6 


+ 


20-5 


- 25-8 


4-6 


115 


109 


91 


129 


Banganapallf 


"- 91 


+ 


1 5-4. 


- 320 


- 28-6 


127 


139 


121 


177 


Bellary 


+ 7'5 


+ 


24-7 


- 203 


+ .3-9 


166 


151 


127 


159 1 


Sandur ... 


- 1-7 


+ 


S-1 


- 29'8 


- 25-3 


70 


71 


04 


91 j 


Anantapui- 

Total ... 

SoitHi Birisiuii. 


+ 8-3 


+ 


17-2 


- 19'1 


+ G-3 


142 


134 


117 


145 i 


+ 5-2 


+ 


18'3 


- 204 


+ 0'9 


141 


134 


115 


149 


















i 


Madras 


+ 126 


+ 


1.1 -5 


+ 2-1 


+ 28-1 


18,865 


15,604 


15,031 


14,724 1 


Chingleput 


+ 91 


+ 


15-8 


+ 4-6 


+ 32-8 


426 


400 


345 


.^41 


North. Aroot 


+ 4'4 


+ 


19-6 


- 9-8 


+ 12-6 


299 


280 


251 


282 


Salem ... 


+ 12'4 


+ 


23-2 


- 18-7 


+ 1 2-4 


293 


261 


209 


263 1 


Coimbatore 


f- 98 


+ 


20'9 


- 6-0 


+ 24-9 


280 


255 


211 


237 ; 


South Arcot 


+ 86 


+ 


19-1 


+ 3-4 


+ 33-8 


450 


415 


372 


360 ; 


Tanjore 


+ 08 


+ 


4-6 


+ 7-9 


+ 13-7 


605 


601 


583 


540 


Tiichinopoly ... 


+ 5'2 


+ 


13-0 


+ 1-2 


+ 20-4 


398 


378 


341 


342 


Pudukkottai 


+ 20 


+ 


23-5 


- 4-G 


+ 20-1 


346 


339 


274 


288 


Madura 


+ 8-5 


+ 


20-3 


- 4-3 


+ 24-9 


325 


296 


258 


239 


Tinnovelly 

Total ... 
West Coast Division. 


+ 7-5 


+ 


12-7 


+ 0-3 


+ 21-6 


382 


336 


315 


327 


+ 73 


+ 


16-5 


- 30 


+ 212 


368 


342 


300 


308 




















Nilgiris ... 


+ 117 


+ 


:)■(; 


+ 21-8 


+ 73-7 


116 


104 


93 


66 


Malabar 


+ 56 


+ 


12-2 


+ 0-8 


+ 24-5 


481 


475 


410 


377 ! 


South Canara ... 

Total ... 
Cities. 


+ 7-4 


+ 


10-1 


+ 4-5 


+ 23-6 


282 


271 


246 


235 1 


+ 60 


+ 


lis 


+ 6'8 


+ 250 


375 


365 


321 


303 1 

i 




















Madras City 


+ 12-6 


+ 


11-5 


+ 2-1 


+ 28-1 


18,865 


15,604 


15,031 


14,724 


Madura City 


+ 212 


+ 


1 8-.-) 


+ 42-0 


+ 103-9 


17,664 


14,571 


1 2,301 


8,665 


Triohinopoly City 


+ 15'6 


+ 


7-3 


+ TO-;:! 


+ 36-8 


13,090 


11,326 


1 10,556 


9,566 


Calicut City 


+ 16'5 


+ 


J 5-8 


+ 19-0 


J- 60-3 


3,499 


3,004 


2,595 


2,180 


Ralom City 


+ 4>3 


+ 


;!:"!■(! 


+ 1-3 


+ 41-2 


17,655 


16,928 


12,667 


12,503 


Kumbakdnam City 


+ 9'9 


+ 


S-4 


+ 12-7 


+ 34-;:! 


11,935 


10,861 


10,020 


S,S89 


Bellary City 

Tanjore City 

Negapatam City 
Coimbatoro CitA 


- 21 


+ 


11-2 


+ :!-3 


+ 12-5 


6,472 


0,607 


5,940 


r.,752 


+ 6'4 


_ 


0-6 


+ 1-9 


+ 10-9 


7,234 


6,799 


6,843 


6,522 


- 34 


+ 


lO-O 


+ n-0 


+ 17-9 


11,438 


11,844 


10,771 


9,705 


+ U'i 


+ 


lO-O 


+ 10-4 


+ 5U-3 


13,270 


11,596 


9,742 


8,828 


Cuddalore City 
Mean for Cities ... 

Mean for the Presi- ' 
dency. 


+ 103 


+ 


8-7 


+ .S-1 


+ 29-6 


4,017 


3,643 


3,350 


3,099 


+ IM 


+ 


123 


+ 7-8 


+ 34-5 


10,864 


9,606 


8.707 


8,077 


+ 7'2 


+ 


157 


! - 1-5 


+ 221 


270 

1 


253 


221 


227 



Note. — The fio-ui-es for Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari districts in 1871 shown above are inclusive of the 
Agency traots which ivt?ro not separately censased in that year. 
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a HAP TUB III. 
RELIGION. 

1. Statistics of the religions to which the people belong are shown bj dis- 

^ , , tricts and States in Imperial Table VI : Provincial 

Where the figures are to te found. „ _, -^^j. . --in i ji ^^ -^ £ 

Table i v gives similar hgures by the smaller units oi 
taluks : Imperial Table XVII shows the various denominations to which the 
Christians of the Presidency belong : the subsidiary tables at the end of this 
chapter give the chief facts in all of these in the usual proportional forms : 
diagrams Nos. 4 and 5 and the fifth and sixth of the maps at the beginning of 
this volume show how many of the people of each district are Hindus, Musalmans 
and Christians : and diagrams Nos. 33 and 34 give the percentage of the Christians 
in the Presidency and in each district who belong to each of the more numerously 
represented sects of that religion. 

2. Christianity was the only faith in the case of which statistics of sect were 

collected, the sectarian divisions of the other beliefs 
statistics of sect were collected in being of little importance in this Presidency. We 

the case of Christians only. , °, „ | „,, j, . t-t. 

have hpre few members oi the reforming and revivalist 
sects of Hinduism, such as the Aryd. Hindus and the Brdhmo Samaj, which are 
making themselves heard further north. The Lingdyats, who reverence Siva and 
his symbol the Lingam, reject the claims of the JBrdhmans to religious supremacy 
and affect to disregard all distinctions of caste, are probably an increasing commu- 
nity, but the sect is hardly of sufficient political or social interest to warrant the 
special collection of statistics regarding it. Madhva and Smdrta are sects which 
occur only among Brdhmans. The mass of the Hindu population is either Saivite 
or Vaishnavite by sect. The Vaishnavites out-number the Saivites in the north 
of the Presidency and the Saivites generally prevail in the south, but no active 
proselytism is maintained by either, and the antagonism between the two no longer 
awakens the enthusiasm which it once did. In 1881, the last occasion on which 
particulars of sect among Musalmans were collected, 91 per cent, of them were 
Sunnis and 2 per cent. Shiahs, and most of the remaining 7 per cent, omitted to 
return any sect at all. If these last were rateably distributed between Sunnis 
and Shiahs it would be found that the proportion between the two bodies is about 
the same as in other provinces, and as there is no active rivalry here between them 
detailed statistics of them are not of great importance. Our Jains are well known 
to be practically all Digambaras by sect and there is little object in collecting pre- 
cise statistics. Such Sw^tambaras as were found here would in all probability be 
visitors from the north of India. The sects of the Christians are thus the only 
ones which call for particular consideration. 

3. The tenets of the various religions of India have been described and dis- 

cussed by many scholars, and the books which have 
The chapter confines itself to a dis- jjeen written about them would form a small library 

cussion of the statistics. i xi i rrn • t_ j. -n t i -i 

by themselves, ihis chapter will accordingly avoid 
these well-beaten paths and will confine itself to a discussion of the statistics in the 
several tables. 

Subsidiary table 1 shows that of every 100 of the population 89 are Hindus, 
6 are Musalmans, 3 are Christians and 2 are Animists. Since 1891 the population 
as a whole has increased by 72 per cent., while the Hindus have advanced by 
6'3 per cent., the Musalmanc! by 9"1 per cent., the Christians by 18-1 per cent., 
and the Animists by 35*7 per cent. 

4. This last figure requires a few words of explanation. The essentials of an 

Animistic creed are not easy to accurately define, but 
Distinction between Hindus and j^^y be roughly described as Consisting in belief in the 

existence, and reverence to the powers, of souls and 
spirits, — whether those of definite persons who were once among the living or the 
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Yague entities which primitive man locates in unusual natural objects, such as a 
tree of exceptional size, a curiously-shaped rock, a waterfall or a precipitous hill, 
or the still more indefinite influences to which, for want of any other explanation, 
he attributes the apparently causeless misfortunes which befall him and his fellows. 
None of these spirits have the accepted attributes, the recognised names and pedi- 
grees, or the local habitations of the Hindu gods, they are not admitted by the 
Brdhmans to be fit subjects for reverence, and they do not belong to the Hindu 
pantheon, little tendency as that body has to be exclusive in such matters. 
Animists cannot therefore with accuracy be lumped indistinguishably with 
Hindus. 

Tn 1881, however, no difference was made between them. A protest against 
this course was made by the then Census Commissioner and in 1891 the instructions 
provided for their differentiation. But outside the three agency castes of the Khonds,, 
the Savaras and the Jatdpus less than a thousand persons were returned in that yeax 
as holding Animistic beliefs, and Mr. H. A. Stuart admitted (paragraph 88 of the 
1891 Census Report) that this was an obviously incomplete list of those who should 
be so classified. 

This year the 1891 instructions were repeated. There is no word for 
" Animism " in any of the vernaculars, and any attempt to define that religion 
would only have served to confuse the enumerators. The object in view was 
therefore attained by a process of exclusion, and the enumerators were told that if 
any person belonging to a forest or hill tribe (it is only among such that pure 
Animists are found) was neither a Hindu, a Musalman, nor a Christian the name of 
his tribe should be written in the column of the schedule provided for the record 
of particulars of religion. In the central census oSices all persons so entered were 
tabulated as Animists, and in Table XIII (Caste) they are separately shown as such 
just as they were returned. 

5. For the purposes of this instruction a Hindu was defined to be one who 

worshipped any of the recognised gods of the Hindu 

ftomAnS*^"^"'^""*^^™"'''"'' pantheon. The forest and hill tribes, however, are 

well-known to be undergoing a slow process of Hindu- 
izing, or rather Brdhmanization, as a result of their contact with the Brdhmanic 
customs of their neighbours on the plains, and to often pay a sort of reverence to 
the Hindu gods while they simultaneously worship their own original spirit deities. 
It was consequently often most difficult to decide when individuals whose creed 
was in this transitional state had ceased to be pure Animists and become Hindus. 
The purely Animistic Savaras of Ganjdm, to give only one example, perform sacri- 
fices at marriages and deaths, or when afflictions overtake them, to a pot of ippa 
liquor which in some vague way is held to represent a deity, and they pay no 
reverence to the Hindu gods lest their own spirits should thereby be annoyed with 
them. Those members of the tribe, however, who associate with the people of the 
plains mingle this ritual with Hindu ceremonies, continuing to worship the pot of 
liquor at marriages and deaths, but nevertheless consulting Hindu pur6hits as to 
the success of their enterprises, giving their children the names of Hindu heroes 
such as Rama, instead of calling them after the day of their birth or a jungle tree 
as of old, and visiting and making offerings at the Hindu temples. It was probably 
largely a matter of chance whether the enumerators credited to Hinduism or to 
Animism persons who stood in this way with one foot in either fold. 

In time the Savaras nearest the plains will no doubt follow rites and ceremonies 
which are purely Hindu. The Jdtdpus, a sub-division of the Animistic Khonds 
which has been influenced by its Hindu neighbours, are now to all intents and 
purposes a separate caste of Hindus. 

In some of the other provinces there is a very general disinclination on the part 
of the upper ranks of the Hindus to allow that the lowest classes of the plains, such 
as the Chamars, or leather -workers, are really members of the Hindu religion, bat 
in this Presidency this attitude has few advocates. It is, of course, true that 
the lowest castes are not allowed to enter the Hindu temples, bat this prohibition 
proceeds from the idea that such persons carry ceremonial pollution with them, a 
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notion wliicli is more strongly held and more elaborately worked out in this pro- 
vince than in others. In the subsidiary table to Chapter VIII (Caste) below, the 
Hindu castes are classified into a series of groups according, in part, to the 
-amount of pollution which they are supposed to carry, and the distances within 
which each of these groups may approach the mulastkdnam, or holy of holies, of the 
Hindu temples is accuratel}' regulated in accordance with the degree of pollution 
which attaches to each, the lowest classes being kept altogether outside, those next 
above them being allowed into the outer courts, those next above again into certain 
.parts of the inner courts and so on. Tlie fact that a man is not allowed to approach 
close to the idol is thus no sign that he is not a Hindu. In the sight of the Hindu 
gods all men are not etjual. If an individual worships a Hindu deity he may be 
held to belong to the Hindu faith. 

Doubtless, of course, many of the beliefs of the lowest classes of such Hindus 
are largely compounded of Animism. In addition to the Hindu deities proper and 
the lesser lights of the village temples there are a host of gods and godlings, 
ghosts and goblins to whom a tribute of fear, if not of reverence, is paid in varying 
kinds of mumbo-jumbo and ju-ju ritual known to the wise men who profess to con- 
trol these powers. But the beliefs of the most orthodox of Brahmaus could be 
'shown to be also tinged with Animism, and, on the west coast at any rate, the 
Brahmans are not above performing ceremonies to propitiate spirits and demons 
whom sorcerers of even the lowest castes have declared to be annoyed with them. 
That a man's creed is in part i\nimistic is therefore no reason for denying him a 
claim to the title of Hindu. 

6. Were the present occasion more suitable, it would be interesting to note how 
., ,^ . , , the religion which, for want of a better name, is known 

Hmdiusm IS itself an inexact term. tt- ?• ■ ■ t , / ■ ,^ i ■-, 

as Hinduism is m reality (owing partly, perhaps, to its 
having never had any recognised governing body belonging either to Church or 
State), a congeries of beliefs in which the orthodox ideas and ritual of the Vedas 
and Puranas take a gradually decreasing share until their influence vanishes 
altogether, and which differ so much among one another that they might almost be 
classed as distinct creeds. Probably even the lowest of the Hindus preserve at the 
back of their minds a vague belief in a Supreme Cause, but in no other respect 
does a common principle run through the varying tenets of the Hindu faith. Its 
^cardinal doctrines may be said to be predestination and the transmigration of souls 
and the belief in the existence of a heaven, and a hell, but it is more thai] doubtful 
if the castes in groups IX and X in the subsidiary table in Chapter Vfll can be 
said to hold to any of these principles. 

The social precedence of a caste is gauged very largely by the degree to which 
it adheres to the Brahmanic forms of worship, and the I'eligious tenets and practices 
•of the various castes in the Presidency can accordingly be roughly estimated by the 
position which they occupy in this subsidiary table. Thus the only communities 
which follow the V^dic ritual are the Brahmans and allied castes in group I. Even 
these have forsaken most of the Vedic ceremonies prescribed for other than domes- 
tic events and neglect altogether the gods of the Vedas for the younger deities 
of the Puranas. The castes in groups II to V, the Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and the 
higher classes of Siidras, follow the Puranic ceremonies and know nothing at all 
■of Vedic ritual. Those next below them, the Sudras in groups VI and VII who 
employ Brahmans as their purohits only occasionally or not at all, have a ceremonial 
■of their own, the custodians of which are those of their own caste who act as 
priests to them or the non-Brdhman individuals Avho perform this duty for them. 
The communities in groups VIII to X cannot be said to have any set ritual, each 
man doing his worship as seemeth good in his own ej-es. 

Similarly tlie Brahmans in group I seldom pay any respect to the village gods 
and goddesses, who rank below the Puranic deities, or to the spirits and devils 
which are even lower down in the scale, while the castes in the succeeding groups 
give these two inferior grades of powers a constantly increasing share of their 
worship until when we reach those in groups VIII to X we find that the reverence 
given to the Puranic gods is formal and perfunctorj-, while the real devotion of the 
•worshipper is laid at the feet of these lesser deities. 
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7. From all this it will be gathered that thii distinction between a Hindu and 
„. , J . . . . ^11 Animist is often a shadowy affaif, and that the arulf 

Hinaus and Ammista ar6 accord- i • v. , , i 4 • • , c ,t ^ in p 

ingiy usually taken together. wiucn Separates the Ajumists iroiii the lowest classes oi 

Hindus is scarcely as broad as that which diyides these 
latter from the Brdhmans. Conseciuently, and also for the reason that the members 
of one sub-division of a caste will sometimes profess Hinduism while those of 
another will be Animists, Hindus and Animists ha\'e, in mauj'- of the tables in this 
report, been taken together and not treated separately. 

The abnormal advance of 35 7 per cent, which has been seen to have occurred 
in the number of the Animists during the decade is for similar reasons no indica- 
tion that this form of belief is on the increase, but merely that the line between the 
followers of Animism and Hinduism has been more accurately drawn than here- 
tofore. If the two faiths are taken together the increase in the number of their 
adherents is 6' 8 per cent. 

8. The proportion borne by Hindus and Animists to tlie total population is 

slowly falling, owing to the fact that the rates of 

Bate of increase among Musal- i • t i -n i ±1. i u 

ma„3 increase which have prevaiieci among them have been 

continuously lower than those obtaining among Musal- 
mans and Christians. Musalmans are 9'1 per cent, more numerous than they were 
ten years ago. It will be seen in the next chapter that there is reason for sup- 
posing that they are more prolific than Hindus, and moreover their strength is 
increased by conversions among the lower castes, especially in Malabar, where the- 
followers of the faith consist mainly of the Mdppillas, an actively proselytising 
tribe. 

9. Christians have increa-<eil to a remarkable extent, being 1,038,854 strong 

against 879,437 in 1891, that is, numbering 159,417, or 

^_Eemarkable increase among Chris- ^^.-^ ^^^, ^^^^^ ^^^^^.^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^-^j ^^^ ^^^^,^ ^^^ 

Taken by themselves and excluding Europeans and 
Eurasians, Native Christians have advanced by 19 per cent. In the decade 
between 1881 and 1891 the increase anioxig tliem was even more striking, being 
48*8 per cent., and during the last thirty j-ears it amounts to 99 per cent, against 
an increase in the population as a whole of 22 '1 per rent. In other words. Native 
Christians have multiplied between four and five times as fast as the population, 
generally. 

Subsidiary table 4 gives particulars of the growth of the faith in each district.. 
Of the districts in which its adherents number over 10,000, the increases during 
the decade are most marked in Ouddapah, Godavari, and North xVrcot, where they 
amount to 95, 86 and 53 per cent., respectively, and are smallest in Tanjore, 
Madras, and Salem, where they are respectively 2, 3 and 6 per cent. In these last 
two districts the rate of advance is less than that of the district population as a 
whole, so that considerable numbers of the Christians in them must either have 
emio-rated or have reverted to other faiths. During the past twent}- years the 
advances in districts in which Christians are now 10,000 strong have been greatest 
in Grodavari (336 per cent.), Ouddapah (212 per cent.) and Kurnool (197 per cent.) 
and least in Madras (3 percent.), Tanjore (II per cent.) and Tinnevelly (13 per 
cent.). 

10. Some of these percentages of increase are very striking, for they are 

calculated on fairly large figures, and so represent 
Some reasons for the advance considerable additions to the actual number of the 
among Christians. Christians found in these districts, and they are 

perhaps not likely to be paralleled in other provinces. In this Presidency the- 
converts to Christianity, unlike those in most of North India, are recruited almost 
entirely from the classes of Hindus which are lowest in the social scale. These 
people have little to lose by forsaking the creed of their forefathers. As long as 
they remain Hindus they are daily and hourly made to feel that they are of commoner 
clay than their neighbours. Any attempts which they may make to educate 
themselves or their children are actively discouraged by the classes above them t 

11 
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■caste restrictions prevent them from quitting the toilsome, uncertain and undigni- 
fied means of subsistence to which custom has condemned them, and taking to a 
handicraft or a trade : they are snubbed and repressed on all public occasions : 
are refused admission even to the temples of their gods : and can hope for no more 
helpful partner of their joys and sorrows than the unkempt and unhandy maiden 
•of the paracheri with her very primitive notions of comfort and cleanliness. 

But once a youth from among these people becomes a Christian his whole 
horizon changes. He is as carefully educated as if he was a Briihman ; he is put in, 
the way of learning a trade or obtaining an appointment as a clerk ; he is treated 
with kindness and even familiarity by missionaries who belong to the ruling race j 
takes an equal part with his elders and betters in the services of the church ; and, 
in due time can choose from among the neat-handed girls of the Mission a wife 
skilled in domestic matters and even endowed with some little learning. Now-a-days 
active persecution of converts to Christianity is rare, so those who hearken to 
its teaching have no martyr's crown to wear, and sheltered as they often are in a 
<3ompound round the missionary's bungalow it matters little to its adherents if their 
neighbours look askance upon them. The remarkable growth in the numbers of the 
Native Christians thus largely proceeds from the natural and laudable discontent 
with their lot which possesses the lower classes of the Hindus, and so well do the 
<3onverts, as a class, use their opportunities that the community is earning for itself 
a constantly improving position in the public estimation. 

But there is, in every district, a limit to the numbers to whom the advantages 
•of espousing Christianity appeal, and as district after district becomes supplied with 
Missions and those who come within this limit are gradually absorbed, the rate of 
increase among the community will slowly decline. It has fallen in almost every 
district during the last decade, and it is improbable that in the next it wiU keep at 
the level which it has hitherto on the whole maintained. 

11. The variations in the numbers of those who profess religions other than 

Hinduism, Animism, Islam and Christianity call for few 
PaSnnM^^tr"'''"'""''^'' remarks. The numbers of the Jains are practically 

Stationary, but detailed comparisons with the 1891 
figures show that of the four districts in which they are chiefly found, namely, 
Bellary, North Arcot, South Arcot and South Canara, they have increased in the 
first thi'ee and declined sharply in the fourth. Between 1881 and 1891 the rate of 
increase among them was much lower in this district than in the other three, being 
under 2 per cent., and Mr. Stuart considered that the inference was that they were 
forsaking their own religion for either Hinduism or Christianity. 

Parsis, who most of them come here for purposes of trade, number 366 against 
246 in 1891 and, as in. that year, they are mainly to be found in Malabar, Madras 
and the Nilgiris. 

Buddhists are only 241 in number against 1,036 ten years ago. Most of those 
included in the 1891 figure were Burmese dacoits in the Central Jails, and many of 
these have since returned to their own country on the expiry of their sentences. 

12, The territorial distribution of the followers of the various faiths is shown in 

diagrams Nos. 4 and 5 and in subsidiary tables 2 and 3. 
TeSroi^".""^ «=trii,ntion of the main Hiudus are proportionately most numerous in the East 

Coast and South Divisions, Musalmans in the West Coast 
and in the Deccan, and Christians in the West Coast (owing to its including the 
NUgiris) and the South Divisions. Diagram No. 5 shows at a glance how very 
greatly Hindus and Animists predominate in all the districts. They form 80 per 
cent, of the population in every district except Malabar, where there is a large 
number of Mdppilla Musalmans, and 86 per cent, of it in all the remaining districts 
except four, namely, Kurnool, Madras, the Nilgiris and South Canara. In Ganjdm, 
Vizagapatam and Gr6ddvari, they number over 97 per cent, of the people, these three 
districts containing hardly any Musalmans or Christians. Musalmans are propor- 
tionately most numerous (see diagram No. 5) in the Deccan districts and Madras 
City and on the West Coast. More than one-third of the whole number of the 
followers of Isldm in the Presidency reside in one district, Malabar (see diagram 
.No. 4). 
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Christians are most numerous in Tinnevelly, Madura, Kistna, Tanjore and 
Soatli Canara, and fewest in Ganjdm, Yizagapatam, Bellary and Anantapur, but 
in proportion to the rest of the population they are commonest in the Nilgiris, 
Madras, Tinnevelly and South Canara. 

No particularly noteworthy variations have occurred during the last twenty 
years in the relative proportions of Hindus and Musalmans in the several districts. 

13. It remains to consider the statistics of the sects of Christians. As has 

been stated, the actual figures will be found in Imperial 
.al^„l wfth ?L^««^'fl"'- ^°-r" Table XVII. Diagrams Nos. 33 and 34 illustrate the 

pansonwitn the 1891 figures possible. ,. ., . c i t - • i • i 

distribution oi the denominations which are most 
numerously represented in the Presidency, and subsidiary table 5 gives an abstract 
of the total numbers belonging to each sect, their proportion to the total body 
of all Christians, and the variations in the numbers of them which have occurred 
during the decade. 

It may be stated at once that for several reasons a comparison of this year's 
figures with those of 1891 throws little light upon the relative rates of increase 
of the adherents of the various denominations. In 1891, 10,911 persons did not 
give their sect at all and 13,925 more returned the vague descriptions of 
"Episcopalian" and "Protestant." Further, a large number of people entered 
themselves as " American Mission " by sect, and these were all classed as 
Presbyterians, although, in addition to the American Presbyterians, there are 
American Missions belonging to the Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist and 
Lutheran persuasions. The result was that the numbers of the Presbyterians 
were alleged to have increased 976 per cent, and that this year they show a 
decline of 47 per cent. 

14. At the present census special pains were taken to endeavour to get the sects 

of Christians properly returned. The heads of all the 
Efforts made to get Christian sects larger Missions Were asked to instruct their congrega- 
proper y re iirne . tions how to enter thomselvos, and paragraphs drawing 

attention to the importance of accuracy in the matter were communicated to nine 
different Church and Mission newspapers and magazines for insertion. There was 
in consequence a considerable improvement in the returns, but 4,578 persons still 
made no entry in the schedules or gave some vague description which could not be 
classified, and Protestants (who, under the orders of the Census Commissioner for 
India, were classified as belonging to the Anglican Communion) were still as many 
as 7,425 m number. There is thus room for improvement on future occasions. 
Such returns as " St. James' Church" and" St. Paul's Church" were frequent 
and required a good deal of research to clear up, and some of the initials entered 
were apt to bepuzzling. " S.P.Gr. " one knows, and " C.M.S." one knows, but 
one requires to pause before one remembers that "A.E.L.M. " is short for 
American Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 

15. Of all the entries the most difficult to classify 
am?ngs;XnThristi°/ns.*'''' "*^" accurately were those returned by the Syrian Native 

Christians of the West Coast. 
A resumd of the history of the Syrian Church is contained in paragraph 101 * 
of the 1891 Census Report and it is unnecessary to refer to the matter at length 
again. The earl}- members of the church followed the Nestorian doctrines. On 
the arrival of the" Portuguese on the West Coast, however, the church passed, after 
a lono- struo-gle, under the domination of the Pope and adopted the Latin rito. This 
was at the 'end of the sixteentli centur}. When the Dutch expelled the Pdrtuguese 
the partA' which was hostile to Rome again (1G53-1663) got the upper hand. 
Archdeacon Thomas, a native who was elected to be bishop, collected a following 
and in 1 665 was consecrated bv Grogorius, Bishop of Jerusalem, who introduced 
the Jacobite liturgies and ritual in place of the Nestorian. The adherents of Mar 
Thomas were consequently known as " Jacobite Syrians." 



♦ In addition to the works regarding th« Syrian Chnroh mentioned iu that paragraph roferenco may be made 
X *i,„^o-<r A^pvandm- J D D'Orsev's Portugite.-tc Dis.-overtes, Depcndenciea and Missions m Asia and Africa, ani to 
'mm i:tZncorehym. G. T. Mackenzie, I.C.S., Eesidont in Trayancore and Cochin. 
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A section of the cliurch, how(>ver, still remained subject to Eome tliougli tliey 
used the 8yriac rite. Tliese latter are sometimes cfdled " Romo-Syrians," and 
also " Syro-Romans " and " JSyro-Catholics," but at the present census they seem 
to have returned themselves merely as Roman Catholics, which accounts for the 
decline since 1891 in the number of Syrians in Malabar. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century missionaries belonging to the 
Church of England visited the coast and shared the field with the priests of the 
Syrian Church. In 1837, all connection between the two was severed by the then 
Syrian Bishop Mar Dionysius IV, but traces of their work are to be found in a few 
entries of " An'2:lican Syrian" in the returns. 

Their teaching, however, caused a split in the Syrian camp, a party under Mar 
Athanasius Mathew, a native of Travancore, favouring their methods and opposing 
Mar Dionysius IV and his followers. The rivaliy continued until 1889 when it 
was settled in la.vonr of Mar Dionysius by the courts of Travancore. There re- 
mains, however, a party which still follows Mar Athanasius and the members of this- 
are sometimes called the "Reformed Syrians" as distinct from the "Jacobite 
Syrians " who own allegiance to Mar Dionysius. They also call themselves " St. 
Thomas' Syrians" after St, Thomas the Apostle, the reputed original founder of 
the Syrian Church. 

There are thus at least three distinct sects of Sj'rian Christians, namely, the 
Romo-Syrians who acknowledge the authority of Rome but follow the Syriac rite, ' 
the Jacobite Syrians who follow the Jacobite rite, and the Reformed or St. Thomas' 
Syrians who favour certain of the practices of the Anglican Church. But the 
shades of difference between them were evidently too subtle for the enumerators, 
for the entries in the schedides were in many cases too vague to be accurately 
distributed among them. A certain number of persons were returned definitely as 
" Jacobites " and these have been shown as such in the tables. The remainder 
had perforce to be lumped together under " Other Syrians." 

In addition to the above three sects there is in South Canara a body of Roman 
Catholics who have recently seceded from the Church of Rome and call themselves 
" Sylvian Catholics " in the returns. They are the followers of a priest named 
Alvarez Avho left the Roman Catholic Church in consequence of differences of 
opinion with his Archbishop and joined the Jacobite sect of Mar Dionj^sius. The 
latter consecrated him as a Bishop. Tliese Syrian Catholics liave been classified as 
Jacobites accordingly, but Bishop .ilvarez has now quitted that sect and set up for 
himself in Ceylon under the style and title of His Holiness Julius I, Metropolitan of 
the Independent Catholic Church of India and Ceylon, and it is not altogether 
clear what rites his followers now use. 

16. An element of uncertainty also attaches to the figures under " Congre- 
gational." The London Mission has usually been 
'^l^^llTiuonli'''" ^^"'' ''"'" classed as a Congregationalist body, but a few days 

before the date of the census it was reported that some 
of its missionaries considered this classification incorrect. It was too late then to 
en(|uire what course they wished pursued and to issue instructions accordingly, but 
subsecpient to the enumeration three of the missionaries of this body wrote to ask 
that entries of " London Mission " in the schedules might be tabulated under 
"Undenominational." The Census flommissioner for India subsequently ordered 
that the figures under "Undenominational" should be included under "Minor 
Denominations " and this has accordingly been done. The entries of " London 
Mission " in the schedules were onlj' :],589 in number and those of " Undenomi- 
national" only 4,413, so it is evident that most of the adherents of the London 
Mission must have been returned as Congregationalist, and it is consetjuently 
uncertain what the actual strength of the Congregationalists proper really is. 

The classifications of the other sects call for no special remarks. Attached to 
this chapter is a statement showing the headings under which certain entries 
regarding which doubt might be considered to exist were included. Only those 
which were fairly numerously represented are shoAvn. 
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Relative proportions and distri- 
■bution of the main sects. 



17. Subsidiary table 5 and Diagram No. 33 show that of the i,038,8[14 Christi- 
ans, 642,863, or 61-9 per cent., belong to the Church 
of Rome, 139,897, or 13-5 per cent., to the Anglican 
Communion, and 119,227, or 11 'o per cent., to the 

Baptist persuasion. The only other considerable totals are those of the Lutherans 

(78,0;i6) and the Congregationalists (25,658). 

Diagram No. 34 shows that the Roman Catholics are proportionately far more 
numerous than any other body in the South and West Coast Divisions except in 
Tinnevelly, where they divide the honours with the Church of England. Congre- 
gationalists are only relatively numerous in Cuddapah and Anantapur. Baptists 
are the most prominent denomination in Kistna, Nellore and Kurnool, and Luthe- 
rans form a large proportion of the Christians in Vizagapatam, Goddvari and 
Kistna. 

The Europeans and Eurasians of the Presidency mainly belong either to the 
Anglican Communion or to the Roman Catholic Church. 



Statement showing the denominations in Imperial Table XVII wider whieh certain entries in the sehedules- 
were included :■— 



"Entry in tlio schedule. 

Adventi.it. 

Agnani (Heathen Convert). 

American Baptist. 

American Baptist Mission. 

American Congvegationalist 
Church. 

AmericEin Evangelical 

Lutheran Mission. 

American Lutheran. 

American Mission Congre- 
gationalist. 

American Mission Pres- 
byterian. 

American Eeformed Church 
Lutheran. 

American Presbyterian. 

Anglican Church. 

Anglican Mission. 

Basel Mission Lutheran. 

Canadian Baptist. 

Church Missionary Society. 

Church of Christ. 

Church of England. 

Church of Ireland. 

Church of Scotland . 

Cuttack Mission. 

Danish Lutheran Mission. 

Dissenter. 

English Zenana Mission. 

Episcopalian. 



Denomination under which 
included. 

Minor denominations. 

Do. 
Baptist. 

Do. 
C ongregationalist. 

Lutheran. 

Do. 

Congregationalist. 

Presbyterian. 

Lutheran. 

Presbyterian. 
Anglican Communion. 

IJO. 

Lutheran. 

Baptist. 

Anglican Communion. 

Minor denominations. 

AngKcan Communion. 

Do. 
Presbyterian. 
Minor denominations. 
Lutheran. 

Minor denominations. 
Anghcan Communion. 

Do. 



Entry in the schedule. 

EvangeKcal Lutheran. 

Evangelist. 

free Church. 

Free Church of Scotland. 

French Mission. 

German Mission. | 

Gospel Mission. ! 

Kabul Mission. 

London Mission. 

Methodist E piscopal. 

Kon-conformist. 

Non-sectarian. 

Plymouth Brethren. 

Pretorian Mission. 

Protestant 

Scottish Mission. 

Society for the Propagation 

of the Gospel. 
St. Thomas' Christian. 
St. Thomas' Syrian. 
Syrian. 

Syrian Catholic. 
Syrian Christian. 
Theosophist. 
Undenominational. 
Unitarian. 
United Free Church 

Mission. 
Wesleyan. 



Denomination under which 
included. 

Lutheran. 

Minor denominations. 

Presbyterian. 

Do. 
Roman Catholic. 
Lutheran. 
Minor denominations. 

Do. 

Do. I 

Methodist. 
Minor denominations. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Anglican Communion. 
Presbj'terian. 
Anglican Communion. 

Syrian (others). 

Do. 

Do. 
Syrian (Jacobite). 
Syrian (others). 
Indefinite behefs. 
Minor denominations^ 
Indefinite beliefs. 
Presbyterian. 
Methodist. 



12 
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CHAJPTEK III. RELIGION. 



SuBsiDiAEY Table 1. — General distribution of the population bij Religion. 



1 


1901. 


1891. 




1881. 


Percentagb of 


Percent- 






Pro- 




Pro- 




Pro- 


Increase ( + ) 


AGE 01' 


Religion. 




pel '- 




por- 




por- 


Decrease ( — ). 


NET VARI- 




^■ umber. 


tion 

per 

10,000. 


Number. 


tion 

per 

10,000. 


Nuuibei*. 






ATION, 




por 
10,000. 


ISO 1-1901. 


1881-1891. 


1881-1901. 


1 


2 


;! 


4 


5 





/ 


8 


9 


10 


Hindu 

Animistic 


34,436,586 
641,825 


8,916 
166 


32,384,048 
472,808 


8,983 
131 


] 28,497,666 


9,143 


r + 6-3 

1 + 35-7 


] + 15-3 


+ 231 


Musalman ... 


2,477,610 


642 


3,270,652 


630 


1,933,571 


620 


-1- 9'1 


+ 17-4 


+ 38' 1 


Chriatian ... 


1,038,854 


269 


879,437 


244 


711,072 


228 


+ 18-1 


+ 23-7 


+ 46' 1 


Jain 


27,431 


7 


27,4.25 


8 


24,902 


8 




+ 9-9 


+ 9-9 


Paisi 


356 




240 




143 




+ 44' 7 


-1- 72'0 


+ 1490 


Buddhist 


241 




1,03G 




1,540 




- 76'7 


- 3.3-0 


- 84-4 


Jew 


45 




42 




30 




-1- 7-1 


+ 40-0 


+ 500 


Others 


118 




221 




222 


1 


- 46-6 


- 0-5 


- 468 


Not stated 


... 




14,505 


4 


1,419 




-r 922-2 




TOTAL ... 


38,623,066 


10,000 


36,050,420 


10,000 


31,170,631 


10,000 


+ 7.2 


+ 18-7 


+ 239 



SuEsiDiAKY Table 2. — Distribution of BeliyiotiH bij Natnral Divisions and Districts. 



Natural Divi- 


lil.XDD. 




MUSALMAN 


j 


Christian 




An 


I.MISTIC. 




Proportion per 


Proportion por 


Proportion per 


Proportion por 


sions, Districts 


10,000 in 




10,000 in 




■ 


0,000 in 




10,000 in 


AND States. 










1 


1901 








1901. 1 


1891. 


1881. 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 1 


1891. 


1881. 


1901. 1891. 


1881. 


1 


2 1 3 


4 


5 





7 


8 


9 


10 


11 12 


13 


Agencij JJtfVi^ion, 






1 




1 










Agency, Ganjam. 


30 27 


80 






2 


9 ! 


r, 




3,369 4,052 




Agency, Vizagapa- 


167 , 197 


243 


6 


7 1 


5 


30 


2 


1 


4,223 ; 4,341 




tam. 






1 














Agency, Godavari. 
Total ... 
East Coast 


44 ^ 39 


4 

333 ; 


14 


/ 


' 


' 


o 




65 ... 1 ... 

1 


241 263 ' 


14 


7 


46 


13 i 




7,657 8,993 


1 














' 


Division. 




















Ganjam ... 


470 4 74 


525 


24 


24 


30 


23 


2(5 


22 


953 1,007 1 ... 


Vizagapatarn . . 


582 593 


620 


91 


93 


100 


40 


34 


18 


778 ... ! ... 


Godavari ... 


605 : 588 


610 


167 


173 


201 


155 


98 


55 


16 ... ; ... 


Kistna 


555 ; 518 


500 


533 


478 


451 


976 


779 


009 


130 ... : ... 


Nellore 

Total . . 
Deccan Division. 


394 ; 413 


399 


335 


341 


317 


519 


53(J 


292 


61 
1,938 




2,606 2,586 


2,654 


1,150 


1,112 


1,099 


1,713 


1,473 


926 


1,007 ! ... 


; 


















Cuddapali 


332 j ;;.-,:! 


357 


523 


.527 


.500 


182 


111 


S5 


5 ... ! ... 


Kumool 


212 :;15 


207 


434 


429 


392 


328 


258 


101 


24 


Banganapallo 


7 ! 9 


9 


25 


31 


31 


3 


1 




2 ! ... 1 ... 


Bellary ... 


245 : 21!) 


227 


385 


378 


352 


49 


00 


58 


3 ... ' ... 


Sandur 


3 3 


3 


8 


8 


8 








1 ... ' 


Anantapui- 

Total ... 
South Division 


209 2U2 


198 


238 


226 


200 


26 


20 


12 


125 ... ' ... 


1,008 


1,031 


1,001 


1,613 


1,599 


1,498 


688 


450 


316 


169 


1 






















Madras 


119 ; 111 


111 


231 


234 


20U 


394 


452 


557 




Cbinglepnt 


365 337 


330 


121 


116 


130 


255 


216 


236 




Nortli Arcot 


601 ; 6:»7 


OU.'i 


416 


424 


426 


221 


171 


141 


80 




Salem 


615 : 581 


537 


276 


271 


264 


189 


210 


233 


... 




Coimbatore 


617 001 


504 


205 


194 


190 


182 


177 


187 


93 1 


South Arcot 


643 631 


004 


262 


258 


2.50 


640 


024 


5.57 






Tanjoro ... 


691 (IL'5 


080 


497 


528 


580 


837 


971 


1,101 






Trichinopoly . . 


385 390 


393 


175 


!09 


176 


738 


800 


864 


... 




Pudukkdttai 


103 107 


99 


50 


50 


41 : 


139 


157 


160 




Madura 


741 1 725 


682 


681 


705 


7-29 


1,076 


1,1 12 


1,194 


1 


Tinnevelly 

Total ... 
West Coast 


622 


517 


515 


411 


423 


464 


1,633 


1,060 


1,982 


... 1 


5,302 


6,262 


5,118 


3,325 


3,372 


3,621 


6,204 


6,580 


7,212 


173 




























Division. 


























Nilgiris 

Malabar 


25 


26 


28 


24 


20 


18 


143 


. 132 


119 


62 






553 


506 


586 


3,362 


3,330 


3.373 


496 


542 


608 


11 






South Canara 

Total ... 
Grand Total ■•■ 


265 


l;66 


280 
894 


512 
3,898 


493 


484 


810 


810 


819 




... 


... 


843 


858 


3,903 


8,875 


1,449 


1,484 


1,646 


78 






10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 110,000 





Note. — In 1881 Animists irere not distingnished from Hindus. 
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SuBsiDiAKY Table 3. 



-Distribution by principal Religions of 10,000 of the population of 
each, District and Natural Division. 





IIlNUU. 




BIUSALM iN. 


CIIK1.STIA^ 




An 
Prop 


I.MJ.STIC. 


Xatural Divisions and 


Proportion por 


Proportion per 


Propoition 


prr 


31-tion |iur 


DlSTKICTS. 


10,000. 


1901. 


.0,000. 

1 


10,000. 




10,000. 




1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


1891. 


1881. 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 

1 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Aijeiicy Division. 


i 1 
















1 




Agency, Ganjam 


3,236 


2,82-j! 


9,980 


1 


2 


14 


29 


17 




6,734 i 7,157 




Agency, Vizagapatam 


6,769 


7,434 


9,985 


18 


17 


15 


37 


2 




3,185 ' 2,387 




Au;enfy, Gddavari 


9,864 


9,836 9,982 


131 


129 


11 


46 


35 


7 


269 




Total ... 


1 
6,246 6,575 9,986 

1 1 


28 


25 


15 


36 


9 




3,690 i 3,286 




Hast Coast DitiMioii. 


j 

1 




















Ganjam ... 


9,589 


9,652 


9,946 


36 


34 


38 


14 


14 


10 


362 ', 300 




Vizagapatam 


9,632 


9,876 


9,808 


108 


108 


108 


20 


16 


19 


240 ... 




Goda^ari 


9,727 


9,754 


9,760 


193 


202 


218 


76 


44 


22 


5 . ... 




Kistna ... 


8,877 


9,045 


9,203 


613 


585 


563 


471 


369 


234 


39 1 . . 




Ifellore 


9,060 


9,143 


9,326 


554 


534 


503 


360 


322 


170 


26 ' ... 

j 


1 " 


Total . . . 


9,386 


9,511 


9,643 


298 


287 


271 


186 


147 


84 


130 54 

1 




Deccan Division. 




















i 1 




Cuddapah 


8,847 


8,983 


9,074 


1,003 


94-0 


872 


147 


77 


54 


1 

i 3 1 ... 


... 1 


Knrnool 


8,357 


8,530 


8,713 


1,234 


1,191 


1,118 


390 


278 


1G9 


18 I ... 




Banganapallo ... 


7,947 


7,985 


8,062 


1,932 


1,999 


1,935 


92 


16 


3 


29 ! ... 




Bellary 


8,920 


8,972 


8,992 


1,008 


953 


640 


53 


59 


57 


2 




Sandur ... 


8,162 


8,325 


8,545 


1,805 


1,640 


1,444 


33 


34 


11 


1 




Anantapur 


9,113 


9,246 1 9,311 

1 


747 


725 


G71 


34 


25 


14 


101 i ... 

1 


... 


ToTAr, ... 


8,800 8,920 


9,011 


1,014 


969 


914 


155 


106 


71 


1 26 




South Dirisinii. 


1 
1 
















1 

1 




Madras 


8,062 j 7,93fi 1 7,775 


1,126 


1,176 


1,239 


804 


879 


977 


... 1 ... 




Chingloput 


9,667 


9,599 i 9,571 


229 


231 


255 


202 


167 


171 






North Arcot 


9,369 


9,453 9,449 


467 


l-ll 


454 


104 


69 


55 


23 




Salem 


9,600 


9,691 1 9,577 


311 


313 


319 


89 


94 


104 


1 




Coimbatoro 


9,656 


9,702 ' 9,600 


230 


219 


228 


86 ; 78 


80 


27 




South Arcot 


9,416 


9,449 


9,487 


277 


271 


266 


283 ! 254 


218 


1 ... 




Tanjoi-o ... 


9,062 


9,076 


9,104 


548 


538 


520 


387 


383 


3G7 


... 1 .. 




TrichinopolT 


9,169 1 9,208 


9,213 


300 


279 


281 


531 


513 


506 






Pudukkdttai 


9,298 19,327 


9,327 


322 


303 


296 


380 


370 


376 






Madura ... 


9,009 19,001 


8,959 


596 


014 


650 


395 


385 


391 


: .-. 


... I 


Tinnevellj 


8,732 1 8,737 


8,042 


495 


501 
416 


528 


773 


7G2 


829 


j ... , ... 




Total ... 


9,243 9,261 


9,236 


417 


431 


326 


314 


325 


6 




WfKt Coii'^t Division. 




















1 1 
\ 




v"il(riris ... 


7,777 


8,371 


S,G75 


526 


461 


388 


1,332 


1,1G5 


933 


359 






6,825 


6,915 


7,058 


2,985 


2,902 


2,758 


186 


180 


183 


3 




South Oanara 


8,056 


8,168 


8,311 


1,118 
2,392 


1,060 
2,328 


976 


741 


675 


607 


1 




Total ... 


7,198 ' 7,301 


7,463 


2,194 


373 


343 


322 


12 

1 




Grand Total .■• 


8,916 8,983 


9,143 


642 


630 


620 


269 


244 


228 


166 


131 
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CHAPTER III.^RELIGION. 



SuBSiDiAKT Table 4. — Distribution of Christians by Districts. 



Natural Divi- 


Number of Christians in 


V.4.RIATI0X. 




Percentage Variatic 


N. 


UlSTRICTS. 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 1891-1901.11881-1.^91. 


1881-1901. 


1891 


-1901. 


1881-1891. 


1881-1901. 


1 
Agency Vivb-iun. 


2 


3 


■t 


5 6 7 




,s 


9 


10 


1 






i 












Agency, Ganjam. 


923 


521 


17 


+ 


402 ' + 504 


+ 906 


+ 


77-2 


+ 


2,964-7 


+ 


5,329-4 


Agency, Vizaga- 


3,155 


13;i 


8 


+ 


3,016 + 131 


+ 3,147 


+ 2,169-8 


+ 


1,637-5 


+ 39,337-5 1 


patam. 
Agency, Goda- 
Yari. 

Total . . 

East Coast Division. 


729 


442 


206 


+ 


287 + 236 1 + 523 


+ 


04-9 


+ 


114-6 


+ 


25i-9 


4,807 


1,102 


231 


+ 


3,705 ; + 871 i + 4,576 i + 


3362 


+ 


3771 


+ 


1,981-0 










i 












Ganjam 


2,426 


2 292 


1,534 


+ 


134 ! + 758 t + 892 i + 


5-8 


+ 


49-4 


+ 


58-1 


Vizagapatam . . . 


4,191 


3,014 


3,402 + 


1,177 


388 + 789 ; + 


39-0 


— 


11-1 


+ 


23-2 


Godavari 


16,066 


8,622 


3,687 + 


7,444 


+ 4,935 + 12,379 1 + 


86-3 


+ 


133-8 


+ 


335-7 


Kistna 


101,414 


68,524 


36,194 + 


32,890 


+ 32,330 + 65,220 ' + 


48-0 


+ 


89-3 


+ 


180-2 


Nellore 

Total ... 
Deccan division. 


53,948 


47,176 


20,794 + 


0,772 


+ 26,382 + 33,154 | + 


14-4 


+ 


126-9 


+ 


159-4 


178,045 


129,628 


65,611 i -r 


48,417 [ + 64,017 +112,434 j + 


374 


+ 


97-6 


+ 


171-4 






1 


\ i 












Cuddapah. 


18,923 


9,725 


6,067 1 + 


9,198 + 3,65S 


+ 12,856 ! J- 


94-6 


+ 


60-3 


+ 


211-9 


Kurnool 


34,043 


22,735 


11,455 i + 


11,308 + 11,280 


+ 22,588 , + 


49-7 


+ 


98-5 


+ 


197-2 


Banganapalle ... 


297 


57 


9 1 + 


240 + 48 


+ 288 + 


421-1 


+ 


533-3 


+ 


3,200-0 


Bellary 


5,066 


5,283 


4,129 - 


217 + 1,154 


+ 937 ! - 


4-1 


+ 


27-9 


+ 


22-7 


Sandnr 


37 


39 


11 ! - 


2 + 28 


+ 26 - 


5-1 


+ 


254-5 


+ 


236-4 


Anantapar 

Total ... 
Bouth Division. 


2,675 


1,783 


857 j + 


892 + 926 


+ 1,818 + 


50-0 


+ 


108-1 


+ 


212-1 


61,041 


39,622 


22,528 + 


21,419 + 17,094 


+ 38,513 + 


54-1 


+ 


75-9 


+ 


171-0 






1 


' 














Madras ... 


40,958 


39,742 


39,631 1 + 


1,216 + 111 


+ 1,327 'i + 


31 


+ 


0-3 


+ 


3-3 


Chinglepnt 


26,466 


18,971 


16,774 , + 


7,495 + 2,197 


+ 9,692 : + 


39-5 


+ 


13-1 


+ 


57-8' 


ITort.li Arcot 


22,964 


15,003 


10,018 


+ 


7,961 j + 4,985 


+ 12,946 ¥ 


531 


+ 


49-8 


+ 


129-2 


Salem ... 


19,642 


18,468 


16,567 


+ 


1,174 


+ 1,901 


+ 3,075 ' + 


6-4 


+ 


11-5 


+ 


18-6 


Coimbatore 


18,887 


15,566 


13,326 


+ 


3,321 


+ 2,240 


+ 5,561 ; + 


21-3 


+ 


16-8 


+ 


41-7 


South Arcot 


66,465 


54,841 


39,571 


+ 


11,624 


+ 15,270 


+ 26,894 + 


21-2 


+ 


38-6 


+ 


68-0 


Tanjore ... 


86,979 


85,371 


78,258 


+ 


1,608 


+ 7,113 


+ 8,721 ! + 


1-9 


+ 


9-1 


+ 


11-1 


Trichinupoly 


76,660 


70,401 


61,440 


+ 


6,259 1 + 8,961 


+ 15,220 1 + 


8-9 


+ 


14-6 


+ 


24-8 


Pudnkkottai ... 


14,449 


13,813 


11,372 


+ 


636 1 + 2,441 


+ 3,077 ! + 


4-6 


+ 


21-5 


+ 


27-1 


Madura ... 


111,837 


100,431 


84,900 


+ 


11,406 ' + 15,531 


+ 26,937 ! + 


11-4 


+ 


18-3 


+ 


31-7 


Tinnevelly 

Total ... 
West Coast Division. 


159,813 


145,962 


140,946 


+ 


13,251 1 + 5,016 i + 18,267 1 + 


9-1 


+ 


3-6 


+ 


13-0 


644,580 


578,569 


512,803 


+ 


65,951 + 65,766 +131,717 


+ 


11-4 


+ 


12-8 


+ 


25-7 










' 














Ifilgiris ... 


14,845 


11,626 


8,488 


+ 


3,219 1 + 3,138 i + 6,357 1 + 


27-7 


+ 


37-0 


+ 


74-9 


Malabar 


51,493 


47,631 


43,196 i + 


3,862 ' + 4,435 + 8,297 


+ 


8-1 


+ 


10-3 


+ 


19-2 


South Canara ... 
Total ... 

Grand Total ... 


84,103 


71,259 


58,215 


+ 


12,844 , + 13,044 1 + 25,888 1 + 

1 


18-0 


+ 


22-4 


+ 


44-5 


150,441 


130,516 


109,899 


-t- 

+ 


19,925 + 20,617 + 40,542 + 


15-3 


+ 


18-8 


+ 


36-9 


1,038,854 


879,437 


711,072 


159,417 i +168,365 ; +327,782 


+ 


181 


+ 


23-7 


+ 


461 



SoBSiDiAHT Table 5. — Distribution of Christians hy Race and Denomination. 



Denomin-ation. 


FORICIGN. 


Eurasian. 


Native. 


Total. 


Variation 


+ OR -. 


Percentage 
of each 




















1901. 


1891. 


Actual. 


Percent- 


sect to the 


















age. 


total. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Anglican Communion. 


8,876 


10,776 


120,245 


139,897 


132,950 


+ 


6,947 


+ 5-2 


13-5 


Armenian 


19 


1 




20 


55 


_ 


35 


- 63-6 




Baptist 


345 


301 


118,581 


119,227 


88,967 


+ 


30,260 


+ 34-0 


11-5 


Calvinist 


o 






2 




+ 


2 






Congregationalist 


112 


81 


25,465 


25,658 


5,616 


+ 


20,042 


+ 356-9 


2-5 


Greek ... 


9 






9 


11 


_ 


2 


- 18-2 




Indefinite Beliefs 


31 


9 


51 


91 


101 


_ 


10 


- 9-9 




Iiutheran and Allied 


411 


230 


77,395 


78,036 


39,011 


+ 


39,025 


+ 100-0 


7-5 


Denominations. 




















Methodist 


523 


589 


4,435 


5,547 


2,616 


+ 


2,931 


+ 112-0 


0-5 


Minor Denominations. 


123 


56 


8,280 


8,459 


795 


+ 


7,664 


+ 964-0 


0-8 


Presbyterian ... 


550 


366 


8,355 


9,271 


17,592 


— 


8,321 


- 47-3 


0-9 


Quaker 










4 


— 


4 






Roman Catholic 


2,877 


13,642 


626,344 


642,863 


.578,.597 


+ 


64,266 


+ 11-1 


61-9 


Salvationist 


24 


4 


2,370 


2,398 


105 


+ 


2,293 


+ 2,183-8 


0-2 


Syrian (.Jacobite) 
Syrian (Others) 


1 


1 


2,093 
703 


2,093 
705 


2,106 


+ 


692 


+ 32-9 


r 0-2 
0-1 


Not rettimed 

Total ... 


119 


153 


4,306 


4,578 


10,911 




6,333 


- 58-0 


0-4 


14,022 


26,209 


998,623 


1,038,854 


879,437 


+ 


159,417 


+ 18-1 


100-0 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGE, SEX AND CIVIL COIVUITION. 



Age, where the figures are to be 1. It will be Convenient to treat Separately each 

of the three matters with which this chapter deals. 

AGE. 

The statistics of the ages of the people are given in Part I of Imperial Table 
VII, while Part II of the Table gives figures for the ten towns which contain over 
50,000 inhabitants each. Diagram No. 6 shows the number in 10,000 persons of 
each sex who were returned at each of the age-periods given in Table VII and 
diagram No. 7 gives similar particulars for both sexes together for the district of 
Kiirnool at each of the last three censuses, to illustrate the effect, referred to later 
on, which bad seasons have upon the returns. The first five of the subsidiary tables 
at the end of this chapter give the main facts of the subject in proportional forms. 

2. Census statistics of age are used, in combination with recorded vital sta- 
„ ,., . .. ^. tistics, as a basis from which such particulars as the 

Uses of the age statistics. ' j; r,- ,1. i j. tj. fi, i j.- j. 

general rates of birth and mortality, the relative morta- 
lity at different ages, the mean expectation ot life at various ages for each sex, and 
so on may be deduced. 

Such calculations obviously require correction for local circumstances. 
Extensive emigration of the able-bodied population in the prime of life and at the 
reproductive ages would clearly increase the proportion, among those who remained 
behind, of the infirm, the aged and the very young, and thus raise the death-rates 
and reduce the birth-rates. The converse effect would occur in the area to which 
these able-bodied and vigorous people emigrated. Vital statistics of large towns, 
where the percentage of the population which is between the ages of 1 5 and 40 
is usually abnormally high (see subsidiary table 5) are therefore unsafe guides to 
the condition of things which prevail in rural areas. Again, a condition of scarcity 
checks births and thus, unless it be accompanied by an increase in deaths, raises 
the mean age of the living as calculated from their ages. On the other hand, the 
rise in the number of births which usually accompanies the rebound after famine 
increases the numbers of persons in the younger age-periods and so reduces the 
mean age of the living. But it is obviously fallacious to suppose that in these two 
cases the increase or reduction of the mean age of the living denotes a correspond- 
ing lengthening or shortening of the duration of life. The discussion of these 
matters is thus best entrusted to those who are experts in such subjects, and Mr. 
Gr. F. Hardy, who performed a similar service at the census of 1891,* is to again 
deal with the statistics of the present enumeration. 

3. In their raw state, as they are returned in the schedules and before they 

are subjected to the various processes for smoothing 
Inaccuracy of the age returns in Qut their irregularities wliich are in use among statis- 
ticians, the age figures are without doubt excessively 
unreliable. A birthday in India is not marked in the same way as it is in England, 
and few of the population trouble to remember their ages. Any one who has been a 
magistrate in this Presidency and has had to make the usual enquiry regarding the 
ao-es of witnesses and accused will remember that in a large proportion of instances 
the enquiry " How old are you ? " is met by an amused smile, as who should say 
" What a very absurd question," and that when the query is pressed the answer is 
either " How ever can I tell ? " or a wild guess which is obviously very wide of 
the mark, a wrinkled grey-beard, for instance, placidly affirming that he is 25 
years of age. 

* Sec his note on age distribution in India in that year, which forms Appendix III to Volume II of the General 
Tables of tlie 1891 Census. 

13 
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Subsidiary table 1 contains tlie exact ages returned bj 200,000 persons 
selected at random from the schedules and forcibly illustrates the worthlessness 
of the figures. In a growing or stationary population the number of persons 
who are under one year old should ordinarily be larger than the number of those 
who are of any other age, and, unless the population is affected by disturbing causes 
such as famine or migration, the numbers in the succeeding periods should decrease 
at gradually increasing rates as the ages advance and death thins their ranks. But 
in subsidiary table 1 the largest number of persons occurs at the age 30 and the 
next largest at the age 40 and then follow those who are under one year old and 
next those who are 25. 

4. Women are less accurate in their ways of thought than men, or their ages 

are less exactly remembered, for the returns for females 
^^preference of the people for certain ^^^ f^^ ^^^^ irregular than those for malos. Both 

sexes, however, show the greatest preference for ages 
(like 30, 40 and so on) which are even multiples of five and then, except that 26 is 
more popular than 20 and 1 2 than 1 5, for those which are odd multiples of the same 
number. It is curious to note that in the Telugu districts the preference for the 
^ven multiples of five over the uneven is much more marked than in any other part 
of the country. This popularity of multiples of -5 is natural enough among people 
who use the decimal notation and count on their fingers, but in the case of the 
women there is a further marked preference for 22, 32, 42 and so on up to 82, and, 
in a less degree, for 17, 27, 37, etc., and this is not easy to explain. It has been 
suggested to me that women date events from the attainment of puberty, which 
is usually about the twelfth year, and that these ages 17, 22, 27, 32, etc., are popu- 
lar because they are the sum of the number J 2 and the multiples of five, but this 
explanation is weakened by the fact that in some of the decennia males also show 
a preference for number.? ending with 2. 

Diagram No. 6 illustrates clearly the preference for the even multiples of five 
over the odd multiples, and the fact that this preference is stronger among women 
than among men. It also shows that in addition to errors due to inaccuracy and 
ignorance there is also a certain amount of deliberate misstatement of the ages of 
young girls who are between 10 and 14, the marriageable age, and to a less degree, 
of those who are between 5 and 9 and between 1-5-19. For in these three periods 
girls are proportionately less numerous than boys though in those on either side 
of them the reverse is the case, and the inference therefore is that girls who were 
really between 12 and 16 have been returned by their relations as being either 
below 5 or above 19. . These relations can produce shastric authority to justify their 
prevarications, as the Niti Shdstra says that there are nine things that should not 
be divulged, namely one's age, wealth, love affairs and family quarrels, and also 
mantrams, medical prescriptions, gifts and good and evil deeds. Perhaps this 
injunction has also affected the age returns in other directions. The omissions in 
these three periods are not due to any circumstances peculiar to the present year, 
for subsidiary table 2 shows that they also occurred at both the previous censuses. 

Diagram No. (> also shows that 20, 25 and 30 are very popular ages with 
women, and that they are also proportionately more numerous than men in the 
period 60 and over. Whether this latter fact is owing to their being longer lived 
or merely to exaggeration of their years due to the same pride in great age which 
is seen among the sex in England is not clear. Neither of these two points, again, 
are peculiar to the present census for they appear equally (subsidiary table 2) in the 
statistics of 1891 and 1881. 

Thinking that those who are interested in native life insurance in this Presi- 
dency might be glad to have statistics of the ages of what may be called the insuring 
classes, — the clerks, vakils, superior tradesmen and so on — and hoping that persons 
of this amount of education would be more accurate in their returns of ages than 
the common herd. I had the slips of all persons belonging to families in Madras 
City which subsiste<l by certain selected occupations of this class picked out 
and sorted for single years of age by themselves. But the results were very 
disappointing, the wild irregularities above referred to occurring in them as much 
as ever. 
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5. The age statistics being thus of more than doubtful accuracy it seems to be 

unprofitable to labour through any minute examination 
-sta^tutics."^ ''"^ '*"""' °° ^^^ "^^ of ^^^^' and as the considerations which arise from the 

figures of sex and civil condition also depend greatly 
upon the statistics of age with which they are combined this chapter will confine 
itself to a statement of the broader inferences which appear to be deducible from 
the tables. 

Subsidiary table 2 bears all over it the mark of the great famine of 1876. In 
1881 the number of children under 5 and of old people over 60 was much smaller 
than in either 1891 or the present year, as the famine had killed off the old and the 
young and checked reproduction. Ten years later, in 1891, the rebound after the 
hard times raised the number of children under 5 as abnormally as the famine had 
depressed it, but the proportion of persons in the period 10-15, that is, of those who 
were born shortly after the famine and were under 5 in 1881, ten years before, is 
still unduly low. Even in the present year the number of these same people, who 
are now another ten years older and between 20 and 25, can be seen to be lower 
than it should be. 

Diagram No. 7 illustrates the point very forcibly as it gives the figures for 
Kurnool, one of the districts which suffered most from the famine, by themselves. 
If the seasons of the three decades 1871-1881, 1881-1891 and 1891-1901 had all been 
normal in this district, the lines of diamonds, etc., in this diagram would have been 
of equal length at each age-period for each of the three censuses of 1881, 1891 and 
1901, would have been longest in each case at the age-period 0-4 and would have 
decreased at each successive period with a regularity which would only have been 
disturbed by the preference for the even multiples of five which has already been 
referred to. But the diagram shows that the number of persons who were in the 
period 0-4 in 1881, in the period 10-14 in 1891 and in the period 20-24 in J 901 was 
in each case much less than in the same periods in the other two years. To a less 
extent the same influence can be seen at work in the ages 5-9 in 1881, 15-19 in 
1891 and 25-29 in the present year. The number of persons who were between the 
ages of 40 and 60 in 1881 can similarly be seen to be smaller than the normal and 
the rebound after the famine is traceable in the period 0-4 in 1891 and 10-14 in 
1901. Finally the effect of the bad seasons of the last decade in the district 
is visible in the age-period 0-4 for the present census, the persons in which would, 
under normal conditions, have been more numerous than those in the period 5-9. 

6. Subsidiary table 3 gives the proportion of each sex in each religion who are 
„, . ,. , ^ ,. . found at each of the age-periods. The proportion of 

statistics of a?e by religions. i.tt t n e -i-t, 

children under five years of age is highest among 
Musalmans and Christians and lowest among Animists. A high rate of infant 
mortality among the Animists, owing to their want of care of their young children, 
is probably part of the cause of the exceptional figure in their case, but among the 
Musalmans and the Christians the high proportions in the younger ages are not due 
to any sudden decline in those in the advanced ages and they thus seem to indicate 
that the followers of these two religions are more prolific than the Hindus. The 
reason for this is not altogether obvious. Both of these religious communities are 
scattered through all the districts of the Presidency and therefore climatic influences 
cannot have had much to do with the matter. One-third of all the Musalmans, it is 
true, are found in the prosperous district of Malabar, but even if we exclude these 
the proportion of the children under 5, though it is reduced, is not brought down 
to the level of the figure among Hindus. The fact that both Musalmans and 
Christians are more frequently found in towns than the Hindus cuts both ways, 
for though the out-door life of the agriculturist is perhaps more favourable to a high 
degree of fecundity than the sedentary existence of the trader in the towns, 
the former is more exposed to the influence of adverse seasons than the latter. 
Hindu women are more universally married than either Musalman or Christian 
women, the percentages of the females in each religion who are married being 42, 
40 and 39, respectively, and tlii.s is in favour of the fecundity of the Hindu com- 
munity, but,, on the other hand, the early age at which the women of this religion 
.marry when compared with those, of the other two is probably inimical to the 
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production of large families. In. balancing the opposing forces wliicli tend in 
favour of and against the fecundity of the followers of the three different religions ,. 
it is further necessary to take into consideration the facts that Musalmans and 
Christians eat meat, while many Hindus do not, and that they allow the re-marriage 
of widows while some of the Hindus forbid it. 

Animists, and Animistic women in particular, are much more short-lived than 
the followers of any other of the main religions. This characteristic has been 
noticed in other provinces also. 

7- Subsidiary table 4 gives the distribution by age of 10,000 persons of each 

sex by Natural Divisions and thus illustrates in another 
rai Di^sions.^"' "* * various a u- u^^nner some of the facts above referred to. It will be 

seen that the proportion of children below five years old 
is lowest in the Deccan, where the seasons have recently been worst, and in the 
Agencies, where infant mortality is high; that in the Deccan, where the J87G 
famine was most felt, the percentage of persons in the ages 15-20 is lowest, and 
that it is highest in the West Coast Division, which was not affected by that 
visitation ; and that the proportion of people of both sexes aged 40 and upwards is 
lowest in the Agencies, where the rarity of aged persons among the Animistic 
hill-tribes has reduced the percentage. This table further shows that the number 
of people in the period 20-40, that is, in the prime of life, is lowest in the East 
Coast and South Divisions and the reason for this seems to be the fact that it is 
from these two parts of the country that emigration to other provinces and colonies 
(see subsidiary table 1 to Chapter II) is most common. 

SEX. 

8. The figures of the 1871 census alleged that there were more males than, 

females in the Presidency, but at' every subsequent 
certain dutritts."'""'' °^ f^-^^ies in enumeration (see subsidiary tables 6 and 8) the rate of 

increase among females has been higher than that among- 
males and the proportion of the former to the latter has increased. There are now 
545,074 more females than males, or ] ,029 of the former to every 1,000 of the latter. 
In 12 out of the 25 districts, however, there are still fewer of the fair sex than of 
the other. The map at the beginning of this volume shows which these are. The 
three Agencies are among them, and in these the deficiency is probably due to 
indifferent enumeration, females being omitted from the returns either because the 
heads of families held them of small account or because they did not care to publish 
particulars of their womenkind. In Madras City the deficiency is doubtless due to 
the urban nature of the district and to the tendency referred to in Chapter I above 
(see also the total for cities in subsidiary table 6) for the proportion of males in 
large towns to constantly increase. In the Nilgiris it is owing to the fact that among 
the imported labourers on the coffee estates men largely preponderate. But in the 
other seven districts, — Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur and 
Chingleput, — the explanation of the phenomenon is less obvious. In both ] 881 and 
1891 these same seven districts exhibited a similar peculiarity, though in the former 
year Vizagapatam, and in the latter North Arcot, — in both of which the females 
now exceed the males in number, — were among them. But the census reports of 
these years do not account for it. 

9. The explanation of this continued deficiency of females in this compact block 

of country may be that men have continuously migrated 
oiency discussed!"^ ^""^ " " * " to it in larger numbers than women, that a percentage- 

of the women in it were omitted at the enumeration, ol" 
that the birth-i'ate among males or the death-rate among females in it have been 
higher than the respective rates for the other sex. 

But the statistics of migration (see subsidiary table 2 to Chapter II) show that 
of all these districts Kistna is the only one to which any considerable number of 
people have moved, and even in the case of this the immigrants are hardly numerous 
enough to have brought about so considerable a preponderance of men. 
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The fact that at every succeeding census the proportion of females to males 
gets continuously higher raises a strong presumption that a percentage of the 
women have been left out at previous enumerations, and therefore have been 
omitted also at the present one, but it does not seem possible to put down the whole 
of the excess of males to this cause. There is no reason to suppose that less care has 
invariably been taken with the census in these seven districts than elsewhere and 
yet this deficiency of females has persisted for 30 years, and moreover the rise in the 
proportion of females has been slower during this period in this area than in 
other districts. This tract of country is not peopled by any particular castes 
or races which are especially prone to conceal the existence of their womenkmd or 
to resent enquiries about them. In this Presidency the seclusion of Hindu women 
behind the curtain is very rare, even those of the highest castes going about in 
public, and the deficiency of women in these districts occurs just as much in the 
lower classes, where the women are never secluded, as in the higher. Musalman 
women are often jealously guarded, but the proportion of Musalmans to the total 
population in this tract is too small (see diagram No. 5) to affect the figures so 
largely. 

Whether the birth-rate among males or the death-rate among females is 
higher in these districts than elsewhere is not a matter which is easy to prove in 
the present imperfect state of the vital statistics. Such figures as there are show 
that the preponderance of male over female births is actually less than usual in 
this area and that the death-rate among females is about normal. That there 
is, however, some cause acting in these districts either to lessen female births 
or to increase female deaths seems clear from the statistics of sexes for the castes 
which are found in them. Table XIII shows that excluding the castes which speak 
the " other " languages of Madras, — most of which live in the Agencies, where 
enumeration was prolaably defective, — the proportion of females to males islo^^e^ 
among the Hindus who speak Telugu than in any other linguistic division of that 
religion or in the followers of any other faith. The great majority of these are 
found in the seven districts under consideration and so come under the influence, 
whatever it is, that is at work within them. It may be objected that this merely 
atnounts to stating the case in another way, and that to show that the ratio of 
women to men is small among the Telugus is merely to re-state the fact with which 
■\ve started, namely, that in the majority of the Telugu districts this ratio is simi- 
larly low. But that there is more than this underlying the figures is evident from 
the further facts that this ratio is lower among the Telugus who live in these 
seven districts than among the Telugus generally ; that, in addition, it is smaller 
among the castes speaking Tamil, Canarese, and " other " languages which live in 
these districts than among the whole population which speaks these tongues ; and, 

Females to 1,000 males finally, that it is loss amoug the Musal- 

mans and Christians who reside in this 
particular tract than among these twa 
religious communities generally. The 
actual figures are given in the margin. 
Malay^lam and Oriya are not shown as 
only a very few of the population of this 
area speak either language. 
10. What the influence working in these districts may be is not a matter 

about which it is safe to dogmatise. It may either be a 
Absence of causes influencing the ^^^^^ ^j^-^j^ -^ i^ijj,i(jal to female births or One which 

sex aicmiaxen, • £ ii i-i rii-n 

IS lavourable to a high percentage oi deaths m that 
sex. Many theories have been propounded regarding the circumstances which 
result in a preponderance of births of one sex or the other. It has, for instance,^ 
been suggested that hot, dry climates favour the birth of boys in larger numbers 
than girls, and this explanation might apply to the case of the four Deccan districts 
which are all hot and all dry, but it does not fit the circumstances of the irrigated 
delta taluks of Kistna nor the case of the Chingleput district. The theory that male 
births are commoner than female when the mother is badly nourished during the 
period of gestation might also apply to the Deccan, but it similarly breaks down if 
any attempt is made to stretch it to cover the case of Kistna, which is one of the- 
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richest and most prosperous of our districts. Altitude, climate, seasons and food 
supply have also been thought to influence the sex of children but there is nothing 
peculiar iu the conditions of any of these throughout the whole of this area. 
Religion and caste have already been seen to afford no key which will unlock the 
problem. Marriage customs have been suggested as yet another explanation, it 
beino- believed that if the first three months of gestation occur when the weather 
is hot or vitality is low the proportion of male births would be higher than when 
the conditions were reversed. But encjuiries among Collectors and District 
Medical and Sanitary Officers have failed to elicit information showing: that in this 
particular area there is either any peculiarity about the season of the yeni which 
is especially popular for marriages or that an unusual percentage of births occur 
in any special months. It does not, therefore, seem possible to show that any 
influence is at work to reduce the number of female births. 

11. There does, however, appear to be one cu'cuinstance which may be held to 

unduly increase the number of deaths among the 
deLenc^^of femaifs''^''"^"'''' °^ *^' females of this aren. It will be seen from subsidiary 

table 15 at the end of this chapter that in all the dis- 
tricts now in question the proportion of the girls between the ages of and 9 and of 
10 and 14 who are married is very much higher than usual. The figures do not, 
it is true, entirel}- fit the case, the proportion of girls under 15 who are married 
being also exceedingly high in Ganjam and Vizagapatam, which are not included 
in the tract wo are dealing with, and being less remarkable in Chingleput than in 
the other districts in that tract, but taken as a whole they are certainly very 
noticeable. " Married", no doubt, usually only means betrothed, but it rnay be safely 
assumed that when once a girl is married consummation occurs as soon as physical 
circumstances permit, and therefore a large proportion of early betrothals means 
a correspondingly high percentage of early consummations and of early births 
from immature moihers. This circumstance might naturally be expected to exer- 
cise a very prejudicial effect upon the longevity and vitality of the sex, and even 
to be the cause of a considerable number of deaths in it and such statistics as are 
available on the point go to show that this in fact is actually so. 

The number of females to every thousand males in each age-period in each 
district is given in subsidiary table 7 and it will be seen from this that while at 
the periods 0-1 and 5-9 the proportion of females is below the respective means 
for the whole Presidency for these age-periods in only three out of the seven dis- 
tricts, and is in each of these cases only very slightly below that mean, yet with 
two single exceptions it is below the Presidency mean^ and usually very greatly 
below it, in ever}- one of the age-periods from 10-14 onwards in every one of these 
seven districts. In one of the two exceptions mentioned the figure is only just 
above the Presidency mean and the other is the age-period 20-24 in Knruool which 
includes the persons born immediately after the great famine of 1876 and may 
therefore perhaps be abnormal. 

Further, if any one of these seven districts is compared with those further 
south in which the ratio of females to males at the period 0-4 is lower or about the 
same it will be found that this ratio invariably declines sharply at the period 5-9 
and keeps low throughout all the higher periods. Compare, for example, Kurnool 
and Coimbatore, Bellary and .Madura, or Anantapur ancl Salem. The same pheno- 
menon also appears in subsidiary table 7A, which gives the same kind of figures 
for Natural Divisions and i-eligions. In the Deccan, for instance, the proportion 
of girls at the period 0-6 is higher among Hindus and Christians than in the South 
Division and about ecjual among Musalmans, but in all the periods above that age it 
is markedly lower in the Deccan than in the South Division. The clear inference 
seems to be that there is some cause working which greatly increases the number 
of deaths which occur among girls in the age-periods from 5-9 or 10-14 upwards. 

Subsidiary table 9, which shows the proportion of the sexes in the castes selected 
for Imperial Table XIV, also supports this same theory. It shows that in several 
Telugu castes the proportion of females to males similarly drops very suddenly 
between the ages of 5 and 15. The Kammdlans and Kamsalas afford a typical 
instance of this. Kammdlans are artisans in the Tamil country and Kamsala is the 
name for the same caste in the Telugu districts. The habits, occupations, social 
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status and ways of life of the two are almost identical, except that the former 
marries its girls, very much later than the latter. Diagram No. 26 shows that 
whereas the number in every 10,000 girls under the age of 12 in the former caste 
who are either married or widows is only 120, in the latter caste it is as high as 
2,045. Subsidiary table 9 shows that though in the age-period 0-4 there are only 
1,035 girls to every 1,000 boys among the Kammalans the number among the 
Kamsalas is higher, being 1,063. But at the next age-period, 5-12, the conditions 
are reversed and the Kammalans have 1,016 girls to every 1,000 boys against 
999 among the Kamsalas. In this period, therefore, some cause must have been at 
work to effect a high proportion of deaths among the Kamsala girls. In the age- 
period 12-15 the latter are still fewer than those of the Kammdlans, but in the 
later ages the original proportion of the sexes is restored again. A comparison of 
the figures for the Kapus, who are Telugu cultivators, and the Vellalas, who are the 
coiTespouding caste in the Tamil country, affords an even stronger instance of 
this peculiarity, for there, although the proportion of girls to boys is higher 
among the former than the latter at the age-period 0-4, it is less at the age d-12 
and, at all the other higher ages. 

'I 'here is thus considerable ground for supposing that the deficiency of females 
in the seven districts to which we have been referring is to no small extent due to 
the deaths among young girls which are occasioned by forcing maternity upon them 
while they are still immature. 

12. Excluding, as before, the Agencies, Madras and the Nilgiris, the districts 

other than these seven usually show a continuous 
other disteicts"^ ^^ ''^'' '" *^' increase during the last thirty years in the proportion 

of the female to the male population. There are, 
however, three exceptions. North Arcot is one, and there the balance of the sexes 
is probably disturbed by the considerable emigration from the district which is 
taking place. Salem and Coimbatore are the two others and in these the propor- 
tion of women has declined at the last two enumerations. One explanation of this 
may be that the 1876 famine told much more severely on males than females, and 
so raised the percentage of the latter abnormally in the census (that of 1881) which 
immediately followed it, and that the real proportion of the sexes is now gradually 
being restored. This same state of things is not, it is true, apparent in Madura, 
which was equally affected by the famine, but a large amount of emigration to 
Ceylon takes place from this district and upsets all calculations as to the real ratio 
of females to males within it. 

13. The proportion of the sexes in the various castes presents no special points 

of interest, and the figures do not appear to be 
Proportion of the sexes m the -y^rorth printing. In some provinces it has been noticed 

that the higher a caste is in the social scale, the smaller 
is the ratio of women to men in it ; but this characteristic does not appear in our 
fio-ures. The proportion of females to males is highest in the three dancing-girl 
castes of Dasi, Sani and Bdgam, the women in which are increased by recruits from 
other castes and the men of which often leave the community and call themselves 

by other names. 

One of the castes in which women are fewest in proportion to males is the 
Malayalam-speaking division of the Brahmans, in which there are only 823 females 
to every 1,000 of the other sex. This division consists mainly of the Nambudri 
and Embrantiri Brdhmans of Malabar, most of the " Pattar," or east coast, 
Brdhmans residing on the west coast having returned Tamil as their parent-tongue. 
The 1891 statistics give these two classes separately and show that in that year the 
proportion of females to males among them was also low, there being only 833 of 
the former to every 1,000 of the latter. These ratios are much lower than those 
in any of the other divisions of the Brdhmans except those who speak languages 
classed under " others," and who are perhaps largely foreigners who have come 
into the Presidency without bringing their women with them. It is not obvious 
why this should be so. It may possibly be due to the custom among the Nambiidris 
(which the Embrantiris imitate) which allows only the eldest son of each family to 
marry witliin the caste, the others contracting alliances with Niiyar women. 
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Under this system the progeny of mothers who had inherited a tendency towards 
the production of male children would be more likely to reproduce itself, and so- 
perpetuate the tendency, than that of those whose children were females. For of 
the former families at least one individual would marry, while of the latter it is 
possible that all would be compelled to remain single. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 

14. Particulars of the civil condition of the people, that is, statistics of the 

number of them who are unmarried, married and 
are'toVeTonnd."' ^^"^ ^^ ^^^^^ widowed, are given by ages, religions, districts and 

cities for the population as a whole in Imperial Table 
VII, while Imperial Table XIV gives details by slightly differing age-periods for 
certain selected castes. Diagrams Nos. 8 and 26 illustrate certain of the principal 
facts which these two tables bring to light. 

15. It should be explained that persons shown as "married" in the census 

returns are frequently merely betrothed in the irre- 
^xhe meaning of the term "mar- ^^^^^i^ manner which is the custom in India, and that 

they have not necessarily entered upon the conjugal 
relations which are implied by the ordinary use of the word. For sociological 
purposes it would no doubt have been more interesting to have collected statistics 
showing only consummated marriages, but it would not be possible to obtain these 
without undesirably detailed enquiries into people's private afPairs. 

The term "married" in the returns also no doubt bears many shades of 
meaning. The enumerators were told that, if a person returned himself or herself 
as married, they were not to question the validity of the marriage or be guided by 
any notions of their own as to what did or did not constitute a marriage, but were 
to enter in the schedules without question or dispute the answer which the person 
gave. This rule was necessary not only in order to obviate friction between the 
enumerators and the enumerated, but also for the reason that, even if detailed 
enquiries into such matters could be conducted without wounding any one's 
susceptibilities, it would very often be extremely difficult, especially in the case of 
widows of the lower classes who have " married " a second time, to draw a clear 
lini- between concubinage and the kind of marriage which is celebrated with no 
more ceremony than the gift of a new cloth to the woman and a pot or two of 
toddy to her relations. On the west coast, again, where such matters are often 
arranged with fewer formalities than elsewhere, and where three classes of hus- 
bands — those who merely tie the tdli and have nothing to do with the girl thereafter, 
those who are married by the sambandham, or cloth-giving, ceremony, and those 
who are wedded by the full rites — are recognised, the degrees of marriage are so 
various that the Superintendent of the 1891 Census of Travancore considered that 
in order to obtain really precise statistics it was necessary to divide the column 
provided in the schedule for the entry of civil condition into no less than seven- 
teen different sub-columns. 

Dancing-girls, again, are often married to an idol or a sword. In the Oriy^ 
country, also, it is thought to be incorrect for an unmarried man to wed a widow, 
and if he wishes to do so he often first converts himself from a bachelor into a 
widower by marrying a sahdda. tree and then cutting it down. Similarly in some 
castes girls who cannot find a husband before they attain puberty marry an arrow, 
a dagger or a tree to escape the reproach of having reached womanhood unwedded. 
In the south, especially among Brahmans, there is a superstition that third marriages 
are unlucky, and a man who has lost two wives will marry a plantain tree as his 
third so as to convert his next triumph of hope over experience into his fourth 
instead of his third wedding. Finally, a man is sometimes even married to a 
corpse. Among the Havlk and Nambudri Brahmans of the west coast the women 
need not be married before puberty, but it is not thought seemly that an adult 
woman who dies unmarried should be sent into the next world in that state. If 
therefore, a grown up girl happens to die unmarried a handsome sum is sometimea 
paid to purchase a bridegroom for the corpse, and a form of marriage ceremony is 
gone through between them. 
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16. Divorced persons wlio had not married again were shown as widowed in 
Widowers and widows. ^^^ schedules. A slight change in the instructions to 

the enumerators has been the causae of a curious increase 
in the number of "widowers. In some of our vernaculars the question " Are you 
married ? " which the enumerators had to ask every person they censused, may also 
mean " Have you ever been married ? " and as both widowers and married men 
would alike answer this lattnr question in the affirmative, a percentage of the former 
wore included among the latter in 1891. On the present occasion it was accordingly 
■ directed that if the answer to this question was in the affirmative, the enumerator 
should go on to ask " Where is your wife ? " (" Is your wife alive ? " would be an 
ill-omened way of putting it) and should enter the man as married or widowed in 
accordance with the answer received to this latter question. The result has been 
a striking increase in the number of widowers. The proportion of them is, however, 
still lower than it was in any other province in 18t>l and it seems probable that this 
point requires to be still further insisted upon on future i occasions. There is no 
risk of a similar error with widows, for a widow is distinguishable at sight from a 
married woman, having no tdli, no toe-rings and no Jcunkumam spot on her forehead. 
Brahman widows further wear a distinctive white cloth and, except in one or two 
sects, shave their heads. 

17. The three distinctive features of the returns of civil condition in an Indian 

Province are the universality of marriage, the early 
statisV^^""^'''''"'''''^'''*"""'^'^^ age at which it takes place and the high proportion 

which the number of widows bears to the number of 
widowers. In England and Wales in 1891, 41 per cent, of the males, and 39 per 
cent, of the females over fifteen years of age were unmarried, while in Madras the 
corresponding figures are respectively only 25 and 5 ; in the same country not even 
one male or female in 10,000 under the age of 15 was married or widowed, while 
in this Pi'e.sidency 1 per cent, of the boys and 9 per cent, of the girls under 
this age had entered into the bonds of matrimony ; in England and Wales there 
were "231 widows to every 100 widowers, while here there are 506. Subsidiary 
table 10 shows at a glance that it is very exceptional for a man in this province 
above the age of 30 or for a woman above the age of 20 to remain un wedded ; that 
the proportion of the married to the total population is highest among males at 
the early age of 30-35 and among the other sex at 20-25 ; and that at every age- 
period the proportion of widows is greatly in excess of that of widowers, there 
-beino" as many as eight of the foriner to every one of the latter between the -ages of 
10 and 25. ' 

Subsidiary tables 11, 12 and 13 exhibit the same set of facts in varying shapes 
and forms. They show, for example, that in every 10,000 unmarried males only 
108 are of the age of -40 and over, and in every 10,000 females only 62. Of 10,000 
males of 40 and over only 268 are bachelors, and of 10,000 females of the same age 
only 109 are old maids ; in every 10,000 married males 134 are under 16 and in the 
same number of married females 792 are of the same tender age ; and in every 
10 000 men of 40 and over only 1,336 are widowers, while in the same number of 
women of the same age as many as 6,282 are widows. 

18. The customs and beliefs which bring about this state of things are too 

well-known to require demonstration in detail. The 
Reasons for the universality of ^jniygrgality of marriage is encouraged among the upper 
marriage. classes of Hindus by the belief that it will go hard with 

a man in the next world unless he has a son to light his funeral pyre, and the 
lower classes follow the fashion they set, partly because it is the fashion and partly 
because a wife is not the expensive luxury she is in some countries — costing little to 
feed and less to house -and clothe, and earning her own pin-money — and is also almost 
indispensable to the comfort of a man who belongs to a class which cannot live at 
the club or in a hotel and yet require their meals cooked and their houses kept in 
order. 

1 9. Early marriage is induced by the faith reposed by the Brdhmans in the 

couplets in the holy books which condemn to perdition 
Reasons for early marriage. ^^iegiA^ and the near relations of the girl, who attains 

vpuberty while she is still unmarried, and by the sheep-like manner in which other 

15 
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cast(>s, aud r\oi\ other religious commxmities, follow the Brahmaus' lead. The diffi- 
culty of finding suitable brides and bridegrooms owing to the multiplicity of the 
prohibited degrees of mai'riage helps to confirm the followers of the custom in their 
ways. This unhappj" practice is nevertheless clearly opposed to the teaching of 
Manu, who pi-escribes a form of marriage service which is wholly unsuited to the 
marriage of mere children, permits consummation four days after the ceremony, 
which pre-supposes an adult bride, and moreover lays it down that the Brahman 
youth should not enter upon matrimou}' \mtil he has studied the Vddas. for 12 years 
after his investiture with the sn,cred thread, 'j'his latter ceremony is ordained to 
take place in a bo}'s eighth year, so that accoi'ding to Manu he ought not to marry 
until he is 20. TJu' custom thus persists in spite of the fact that doubt attaches to 
its religious authorit}-, that it throws a heav}' burden upon youths who ought to be 
free to make their start in life unhindered by domestic cares, and that it puts a 
severe strain upon the physical sti-ength of girls who have maternitj^ thrust upon 
them while tlun" are still immature children. ' 

20- The preponderance of widows over widowers is due to the prohibition 

against the re-marriage of the former which Mann and 
widow°over°widowerl''"'"**"""" °' the others inculcated, and which is observed by the 

Brjihmans and the castes which ape their unfortunate 
example. But the repreliension of such marriages is carried a step further than 
is warranted by any words of Manu, for a girl who has merely been betrothed and 
who has never been a wife except in name is forbidden to marry again, while the 
law-giver allowed such a one to take a second husband, aud confined his prohibition 
to those whose marriage had been consummated. Probably here, again, the difficulty 
of getting suitable bridegrooms for their daughters leads parents to favour the conti- 
nuance of this custom more than they otherwise would. Such is the scarcity of 
eligible bachelors in certain circles that instead of the bridegroom being expected, as 
of old, to settle something upon his wife, he now stands out for the payment of a 
sum sufficient to induce him to marry, and the scale of such payments is graduated 
according to the eligibility of the bridegroom, the B.A. commanding a higher price 
than the F.A. and the F.A. than the mere Matriculate. 

21. But the different religious communities of the Presidency take very varying 

shares in producing these regrettable results. Subsi- 
ducf4tretrVa?af4ri.tL'"" ^^^^^y table 14 gives comparative statistics for Hindus, 

Musalmans, Christians and Animists, and diagram No. 8 
puts the matter in a graphic form. Musalmans in this Presidency are much influ- 
enced by the customs of the Hindus among whom they reside, and most of the 
Christians were Hindus a generation or two back, but yet in none of the three 
characteristics which we have seen to bo the most striking peculiarities of our 
statistics of marriage are (uthei- of these communities so prominent as the Hindus. 

Marriage is not so universal with them as with the Hindus, for while among 
these last only 55 per cent, of all the males and 38 per cent, of all the females were 
unmarried, the corresponding figui-es among the Musalmans are 60 and 43, respect- 
ively, among the Christians rcspectivel)- 5b and 46, and among the Animists 54 
and 46 respectively 

Nor is marriage so early among other religious bodies as among the Hindus. 

In every 10,000 Hindu boys under the age of 15, 147 are married or widowed and 

in the same number of girls of the same age 948, while among the Musalmans the 

corresponding figures are 50 and 463 respectively, among Christians respectively 

'49 and 260, and among Animists 121 and 833 respectively. 

Finally, widows are commoner among the Hindus than among the followers 
of any other faith, numbering 19 pei- cent, of the sex against 17 per cent, in the 
case of Musalmans, 15 per ccnit. in that of Christians and only 11 per cent, among 
the Animists. 

There is little doubt that were it not for the example of the Hindus these 
other communities would b(^ oven less prominent in these three matters than they 
are. It will be seen from Chapter A'lII, Caste, below that the Musalmans here 
have taken to following many of the social customs of the Hindus, and a recent 
instance of the effect which the example of these latter has upon them is afforded 
by the fact that although widow -remarriage is in no way discountenanced by the- 
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Koran, the prejudice among Musalmans against the practice was of late fouiidt'o 
be so notably increasing that certain of the orthodox- members of tlie faith thought 
it necessary to publish ti'acts pointing out that there was nothing in religion, law 
or morals which prohibited it. The Ohi'istians in this , Presidency, again,, are 
necessarily influenced by the (example of those to whom their forefathers were; 
wont to look for guidance and theii- neighbours still make obeisance, and the fact 
that in some denominations the converts are allowed to retaiu distinctions of caste- 
probably helps to foster the continuanc(! of this influence. 

22. It is of gi^eat importance to the welfare of the people that early marriages 

should cease to be the fasliiou and it is also desirable 

The changes in these three charac- iVi .• iiii i • i/p 

teristics during the decade. ^'^^^ matrimony shouid become less universal, (tor no 

good can come of forcing the halt, the maimed and the 
unlovel}- to transmit their defects to succeeding generations) and that child widows 
should no longer be condemned to a celibate lif(\ The degree to which an 
improvement lias taken ])lace in recent years in the three unfortunate respects in 
which our civil condition statistics are so prominent is therefore a question of much 
interest. 

23. The chief considerations which make for the early marriage of girls have- 

alreadv been referred to.. They are the precepts and 
j^he forces which retard imprcve- ..^ample of the Brdhmans, and the difficulty of pro- 
curing suitable bridegrooms in a society in which the 
prohibited degrees of marriage are so numerous.* These forces might be expected 
to be contini^ally strengthening, for in consequence of the manner in which many 
of the large castes are splitting up into an ever-increasing number of sub-divisions 
which will not intermarry among one another, suitable brides tend to become daily 
rarer, and moreover whenever a caste or a sub-division of a caste gets on in the 
world and wishes to improve its social position, one of its first steps is usually to 
call in Brahmans to officiate at its ceremonies and to imitate the Brahman customs 
of child-marriage and the prohibition of widow-marriage. 

Many instances in which such endogamous sub-divisions have recently arisen 
and in which castes have of recent years taken to adopting Brdhman ways in such 
matters will be found in the caste glossary at the end of Chapter YIII below. 
The influence of the Brdhojans appears to be strongest in the Telugu country, 
where we have already seen that early marriage is most common, and weakest in 
Malabar. It is mentioned in the glossary, under Brahman, that the Telugu and 
Oriyd Brdhmans are less particular as to the classes ofiSudras at whose ceremonies 
they will officiate than their Tamil fellow-castemen and that the Malabar Brahmans 
hold themselves aloof from the other castes more than those of any of the other 
linguistic divisions. It is only natural that when the Brahman officiates as a purdhit 
at family ceremonies his bias should be towards leading the family customs to 
resemble, up to a certain limit, those of his own caste. His teaching is that of the 
song in the play, — " Of course you can never be like us, but be as like us as you 
are able to be," — and the effect of it is clearly visible in the marriage statistics, 
for whereas in the East Coast Division 1,764 of every 10,000 girls under fifteen 
are married and in the Deccan 1,239, the corresponding number in the South 
Division is only 445 and in Malabar only 322. Further detailed figures illustrating 
the same point will be found in subsidiary table 16. 

24. It is probably the case, though the point is not one which admits of 

definite proof, that the influence of the Brdhmans 
^ The forces which accelerate improve- ^^^^ .j^j^q other castes is iiot what it was, and in any 
"'™*' case, as will be seen immediately, Brdhmans are 

themselves less addicted to child-marriage than they were even ten years ago. 
Their influence in favour of the practice is thus probably weaker than it used to be. 
There are, moreover, several strong forces which militate actively against the- 
custom Chief of these are perhaps the rise in the standard of comfort among, 
and the increased value put upon education by, what may be called the middle- 



* Under " Vellala " in the caste glossary attached to Chapter VIII will be .found an instance of a sub-diiasion of 
that caste >Thich is actually dying out owing to the difficulty of getting brides for its sons. 
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classes of tlie Presidency. It must be obvious to the least thoughtful among them 
that to marry a boy to a child -wife must establish a family which is unlikely to be 
able to maintain itself in comfort and must haraper the young husband in his educa- 
tion. The last decade, again, has not been a prosperous one, plague having 
checked trade and the prices of food having maintained a high level, and it is pro- 
bable that many parents have been less able than usual to face the heavy expenditure 
which their children's marriages entail. 

35. The resultant of all these opposing forces is a satisfactory decline in all 
^ . . . . , ^ ,<. J religions in the universality of matrimony, in the 

The improTement which has resiilted, ° . . - -' -tt- t "^ i /~n • , 

earlmess or marriage and, among Hindus and Christ- 
ians, in the number of widows. Subsidiary table 14 gives the fisjures. Of the 
total population 5,525 in ] 0,000 are unmarried against 5,390 in 1891; of 10,000 
boys under 15 years old 9,863 are unmarried against 9,843 ten years ago and among- 
the same number of girls of the same age 9,114 against 8,996, Both these 
improvements occur in all the four main religions. 

Among Hindus 1,947 women in 10,000 are widows against 1,957 ten years 
ago, and among Christians 1,483 against 1,524. Among the followers of the 
Prophet, however, widows are more numerous in the ages between 15 and 40 
than they were in 1891 And tbis may be an indication that the prejudice against 
the marriage of such women, referred to above, is on the increase. Among the 
Animists widows, are more numerous in all the age-periods except 10-15, but the 
reason for this is probably rather the fact that at the 1891 enumeration only the 
wildest hill-tribes were included under this heading, while at the present census the 
term was given a more extended meaning, than that the influence of Brahmanism 
has affected these people to any considerable extent. 

The increase in the number of children under 15 who remain unmarried occurs, 
moreover, in almost every district. GanjAm, Ouddapah and Anantapur are the 
only three in which there has been a decline in the proportion of girls of that 
age who are still single and a similar fall among the boys under 15 who are 
unmarried is only found in the same three districts and Bellary and Madras. 

Imperial Table XIV (Civil condition by caste) was compiled in 1891 for all 
the castes in the Presidency while this year it only includes a few selected castes, 
but it is interesting to note that of these latter the only four in which the number 
of girls under 15 who are unmarried has declined during the decade are (to give 
them in the order of their addiction to child-marriage) the Kdlingig, Kamsalas, 
D^vangas and Kapus, all of which are castes which out-Brdhman the Brahmans 
in this matter. Among the Brahmans as a body the improvement has been ver j 

noticeable. The figures are given in the 
Number in 10,000 girls under 15 who are margin. Probably amoug this caste 

Year. Unmarried. Married. Widowed. the cffortS of the party wMch haS of late 

1891 7,137 2,744 119 years been working for reform in this 

1901 7,552 2,378 70 and other social customs are gradually 

bearing fruit. 

26. Diagram No. 26 and subsidiary table 16 show what very different positions 

different castes take in the matter of child-marriaee. In 

civil condition in certain castes. ■it o £ j_t • , ^ • ^ , , 

the diagram tour of the castes which are most prone to 
marry their girls before they are twelve years old will be seen to be the four which are 
referred to above, namely, the Kalingis, Kamsalas, Ddvangas and Kdpus. Among 
them come the Telugu Brdhmans and then follow two more Telugu castes, namely, the 
Sdles and Komatis. Even the Telugu field-labourers, the Md,las, are greater sinners 
in this respect than Tamil castes, like the Chettis and VelMlas, which are far above 
them in the social scale. The Tamil and Malayalara castes are all at the bottom of 
the hst, the position of the Malayalam Brd.hmans being, in particular, noticeably low. 
Among the Kalingis at the top of the scale more than a third of all the girls under 
twelve years old are either married or widows while among the Shdndns and 
Eurasians at the bottom of it only some 35 in 10,000 come under these two cate- 
gories. 'I'he diagram shows that the castes which are most prominent in marrying 
their girls as children are not necessarily those which most rigorously prohibit the 
marriage of their widows. The Telugu castes are, however, again more strict in this- 
matter than those of the other linguistic divisions. 
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27. Subsidiary table 17 gives the proportioii of wives to husbands in each 
Proportion of wives to husbands. Natural Division and in cities and rural areas by reli- 
gions. The statistics declare that in the x\gencies there 
are more husbands than wives, but this is a most unlikely state of things and, as 
has already been stated, the enumeration there was probably incomplete. The rest 
of the figures are also probably affected by the fact, already alluded to, that a per- 
centage of our widowers have apparently returned themselves as married men, owing 
to the vagueness of the vernaculars. Taking them as they stand, they show that in 
the East Coast, South and West Coast Divisions there are respectively 105, 107 and 
106 husbands to every 100 wives. The explanation probably is that in these areas 
emigration (see subsidiary tables 1 and 4 to Chapter II — the emigrants to Mysore, 
Travancore and Coorg come mainly from the west coast) is very common and that 
among the emigrants the men far outnumber the women. It is not likely that as 
many as 5, 7 and 6 per cent, of the husbands in these divisions have two wives. 
As a body, the Musalmans show a higher proportion of wives to husbands than 
any other religious community, but the figure in their case is brought up by the 
high percentage in the South Division, which is probably enhanced by the fact 
that the majority of the Musalmans there are Labbais, who are more polygamous 
than the other tribes and marry Hindu women freely. The lowest ratio of wives 
to husbands is found among the Christians, the followers of the only i-eligion which 
discourages polygamy. 

It has already been seen that in the cities women are scarcer than elsewhere, 
and wives will be found to be fewer in proportion to husbands in urban than in 
rural areas. The men go into the cities to work or to trade, leaving their wives 
behind them, and the figures are just what might have been expected. 
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8uBgiDiAEY Table 1. — 


UrMdjUh 


ted age return of 100,000 of each sex. 






Agb. 


Total. 


Males. 


Femalks 


Age. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females 


ABE. 


Total. Malbs. Fimales 





6,502 


3,669 


2,833 


38 


1,324 


809 


515 


76 


77 


44 


33 


1 


6,215 


3,416 


2,799 


39 


1,128 


740 


388 


77 


43 


23 


20 


2 


6,025 


3,21.9 


2,776 


40 


6,646 


2,240 


4,406 


78 


53 


28 


26 


3 


6,054 


3,211 


2,843 


41 


1,861 


933 


318 


79 


37 


25 


12 


4 


5,689 


3,055 


2,634 


42 


1,380 


778 


602 


80 


617 


176 


342 


5 


6,211 


3,089 


3,122 


43 


771 


517 


254 


81 


88 


15 


13 


6 


6,094 


3,022 


3,072 


44 


748 


495 


253 


82 


34 


9 


35 


7 


5,655 


3,031 


2,624 


45 


6,066 


2,280 


2,786 


83 


14 


9 


5 


8 


5,366 


3,002 


2,264 


46 


619 


277 


242 


84 


16 


4 


12 


9 


4,940 


2,884 


2,056 


47 


768 


439 


329 


85 


187 


56 


71 


10 


6,173 


2,791 


3,382 


48 


816 


450 


365 


86 


14 


8 


6 


11 


3,888 


2,736 


1,152 


49 


666 


388 


267 


87 


18 


7 


11 


12 


5,657 


2,563 


3,094 


50 


5,979 


2,325 


3,654 


88 


6 




5 


13 


4,134 


2,551 


1,583 


51 


508 


236 


272 


89 


18 


8 


8 


14 


4,044 


2,454 


1,590 


52 


715 


379 


336 


90 


111 


32 


79 


15 


4,437 


2,268 


2,169 


53 


379 


206 


173 


91 


6 


1 


4 


16 


3,835 


1,890 


1,945 


54 


561 


270 


281 


92 


10 


7 


3 


57 


3,743 


1,746 


1,997 


55 


2,863 


1,319 


1,544 


93 


1 


1 




18 


3,322 


1,599 


1,723 


56 


548 


332 


216 


94 


3 


1 


2 


19 


3,097 


1,526 


1,571 


57 


384 


202 


182 


95 


11 


6 


S 


20 


5,537 


1,655 


3,882 


58 


421 


232 


189 


96 


6 


1 


6 


21 


2,477 


1,524 


953 


59 


377 


218 


159 


97 


4 




4 


22 


3,351 


1,578 


1,773 


60 


4,071 


1,654 


2,417 


98 


8 


2 




23 


2,385 


1,528 


857 


61 


256 


130 


126 


99 


3 


1 


2 


24 


2,225 


1,402 


823 


62 


379 


180 


199 


100 


4 


1 


3 


25 


6,403 


1,563 


4,840 


63 


234 


130 


94 


101 


... 






26 


2,061 


1,475 


586 


64 


198 


107 


85 


102 










27 


2,652 


1,439 


1,213 


65 


1,473 


685 


787 


103 










28 


2,365 


1,392 


973 


66 


141 


73 


68 


104 










29 


1,897 


1,319 


578 


67 


169 


67 


92 


105 










30 


7,330 


2,081 


5,249 


68 


141 


62 


79 


106 










31 


1,650 


1,218 


432 


69 


158 


70 


83 


107 










32 


2,104 


1,112 


992 


70 


1,327 


311 


916 


108 










33 


1,558 


1,097 


461 


71 


231 


186 


45 


109 










34 


1,547 


1,104 


44S 


72 


196 


124 


72 


110 


3 


1 


2 


35 


6,028 
1,403 


2,2-15 
966 


3,783 
430 


73 

74 


133 

156 


100 
130 


23 

26 










36 






37 


1,352 

1 

1 


747 

i 


605 


75 


616 


264 


352 


jBAND Total 


200,000 100,000 100,000 

! 



SuBSiDiAKY Table 2.— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex. 



Agi'. 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


FemaleR. 


1 


2 

294 
168 
280 
810 
897 


3 

297 
161 
288 
332 
300 


4 


5 


6 


7 

301 

207 
222 

280 
276 


0-1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

Total 0-5 ... 

.5-10 

10-15 

Total 0-15 ... 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

35^0 

Total 16-40 ... 

40-45 

45-50 

50-55 

55-60 

Total 40 60 ... 

60 and OTir . . . 

Total ... 

Moan age ... 


330 
171 
315 
352 
314 


338 
178 
327 
365 
316 


301 
201 
212 
262 
271 


1,339 


1,368 


1,488 


1,584 


1,247 


1,386 


1,434 
1,300 


1,406 
1,140 


1,391 
1,084 


1,346 
923 


1,380 
1,318 


1,354 
1,133 


4,078 


3,914 


3,957 


3,793 


3,945 


8,778 


825 
711 
755 
816 
599 


757 
863 
834 
891 
520 


828 
820 
821 
828 
592 


783 
973 

865 
885 
505 


875 
819 
827 
892 
591 


798 
971. 
873 
927 
48S 


3,706 


3,855 


3,889 


4,011 


4,004 


4,060 


670 
876 
466 
190 


676 
320 
480 
162 


670 
365 
427 
177 


661 
305 
460 
157 


650 
329 
416 
168 


660 
290 
474 
152 


1,701 


1,637 


1,639 


1,583 


1,663 


1,576 


520 


594 


515 


613 


488 


592 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


24-5 


84'8 


84-6 


850 


24-3 


84-9 
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SuBsiDiAEY Table 3. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex by Religion. 



AOB. 


Hindu. 


Musalman. 


Chri.stian. 


Animistic. 


m 

ID 


n* 

"a 




a; 
"5 

S 


09 


TO 

"d 


O 

Is 


tn 

o 

I 
9 


1 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


0-1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4^-5 

Total 0-5 ... 

5-10 

10-15 

Total 0-15 ... 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

Total 15-40 ... 

40-45 

45-50 

50-55 

55-60 

Total 40-00 . . 

60 and over 

Total ... 

llean age 


293 
155 

278 
310 
294 


297 
158 
287 
322 
298 


316 
201 
306 
315 
324 


310 
197 
298 
313 
310 


295 
190 
302 
325 
317 


296 
194 
298 
331 
315 


247 
123 
250 
287 
312 


271 
134 
280 
325 
349 


1,380 


1,862 


1,462 


1,428 


1,429 


1,484 


1,219 


1,359 


1,425 
1,293 


1,399 
1,132 


1,511 
1,381 


1,447 
1,209 


1,517 
1,356 


1,486 
1,230 


1,542 
1,271 


1,526 
1,125 


4,048 


8,898 


4,354 


4,084 


4,302 


4,150 


4,032 


4,010 


822 
707 
756 
821 
600 


746 
856 
823 
896 
522 


856 
750 
735 
756 
568 


841 
925 
823 
828 
483 


843 
694 
748 
736 
578 


828 
849 
825 
802 
522 


824 
762 
832 
940 
656 


925 
1,009 

863 
1,000 

573 


8,706 


3,843 


8,665 


3,900 


3,599 1 8,886 


4,014 


4,870 


675 
381 
471 
193 


682 
324 
488 
165 


584 
333 
406 
169 


617 
283 
436 
135 


602 
380 
422 
199 


601 
328 
421 
163 


845 

289 

406 

94 


633 
237 
333 

86 


1,720 


1,659 


i,4se 


1,471 


1,608 


1,618 


1,684 


1,289 


526 


005 


489 


545 


496 


511 


320 


331 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


34-6 


24'9 


23-2 


23-7 


23-7 


33-7 


23-6 


22-7 



Subsidiary Table 4. — Age distribution o/ 10,000 of each sex by Natural Divtstons, 



AOK. 


Agbi 

m 

o 

'is 


<CY. 

IE 

a 

o 


East Coast. 


Deccan. 


South. 


Wkst Coast. 


to 

OJ 
"cS 


OJ 

a 


i 
a 




m 


00 

s 


IC 

"3 


la 

a 

OJ 


1 


2 



1,197 
1,539 
1,249 


3 

1,346 
1,532 
1,074 


4 

1,318 
1,445 
1,357 


5 

1,356 
1,393 
1,154 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


1,1 4« 
1,412 
1,371 


1,254 
1,483 
1,261 


1,396 
1,431 
1,243 


1,407 
1,407 
J, 093 


1,348 
1,413 
1,382 


1,322 
1,321 

1,244 


0- 5 

5-10 ... 

10-15 

Total 0-15 ... 

Jo-20 

20-40 

Total 15-40 ... 

40-00 

00 and over 

Total ... 


8,985 


8,962 


4,120 


3,908 


8,931 


8,998 


4,070 


3,907 


4,143 


3,887 


814 
3,293 


892 
3,514 


817 
2,839 


754 
3,057 


705 
2,932 


604 
3,080 


826 
3,835 


737 
3,076 


964 
3,040 


964 
3,178 


4,107 


4,406 


8,646 


3,811 


8,687 


3,684 


3,661 


3,813 


4,004 


4,142 


1,.584 
324 


1,289 
353 


1,682 
552 


],624 
662 


1,883 
549 


1,698 
620 


1,731 
538 


1,689 
591 


1,460 
393 


1,468 
503 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 



<n 
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SuBsiDiAEV Table 5. — Agedi>itribufioii of ^'dfiO^i of each xcx in eitivx ami rural f)-actfi. 



Ace. 



0- 


- 5 


'>- 


10 


10- 


ir, 



l.-,-20 
20-40 



40-00 

00 itnd OTer 



TOTAI, 0-15 



Total I.j-Ki 



Total 



Rural 

Males. 

2 

1,343 
1,441 
1,303 


Tracts. 

Pomali's. 

3 

1,372 
1,412 
1,143 


CiT 

Males. 
4 


IKS. 

Fcmali'S. 

I,25i; 
1,229 
1,051 


1,2J1 
1,239 
1,190 


4,087 


3,927 


3,640 


3,536 


821 
2,872 


752 
3,093 


032 
3,181 


903 
3,229 


3,693 


3,845 


4,113 


4,132 


1,701 
,-,19 


1,035 
593 


1,709 
538 


1,718 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 



Stjbsidiaey Table 6. — General proportion of the aexes hy Natural Divinioiifi, Didricta and Citien 



Natcral Division, Disikkt a.m. City. 



Agency, Garqaiu 
Agi-iiuv, Vizagapatam 
Aii'cnrr, G-odavari ... 



Agency TJivisioii. 



Total 



JEa^t Coafit Division. 



Ganjam 
I Viz;igapatam 
I Grodavari 
[ Kistna 

Xcllniv 



Cuddapah 
' Xnrnool 
Bauganapalle 
Brllary 
Suiidur 
.ViiantapTir ... 



I Madvas 
I Oinug'li-'put .. 
' Nni-tli Aroot, 
1 Salem 

Coiinbatoi't.' 
I (South Arcot 
1 Tan] ore 
\ Trie.hinopoly 

Piidiikkottai 

Madura 

Tinnevolly ., 



Nilu-iils 
Malabar 
South Canara 



jMadras 

Madura 

Trioh)no]ioly 

CaKcut 

Salem 

Kiimljakonani 

Bcllary 

Taujore 

N'o*,^apatam ... 

Coi:nliii^,ore ... 

Caddalore 



'J'OTA L 



Deccan Divi'tioyt. 



Total 



South Diviaioii- 



JJ'c^t Coast Diriaion. 



Citipn,^ 



Total 



TOTAI, 



Total 
Pkopoktion for the Pbesiden-oy 





Females to 


1,000 Males. 




1901; 


1891. 


:881. 


1871. 


2 


3 


4 


5 



976 
965 
969 



968 



1,113 

1,047 

1,039 

976 

989 



1,031 



969 
979 
988 
970 
979 
954 



969 



984 
984 
1,006 
1,031 
1,033 
1,012 
1,105 
1,064 
1,104 
1,086 
1,056 



1,044 



840 
1,023 
1,069 



1,030 

984 
1,012 
1,045 

925 
1,057 
1,083 

961 
1,096 
1,155 
1,048 
1,029 



1,013 



1,029 



93.3 
953 
9(33 



950 



1 ,079 

1,023 

1,028 

977 

987 

1,018 



908 
975 
909 
9i;i 
991 
950 



966 



1 ,004 
985 
992 
] ,041 
1,042 
1 ,004 
J ,090 
1,009 
1,097 
l,08l. 
1,053 



1,042 



III 
1,018 
J,0G7 



1,024 



J ,004 

992 

1,050 

915 

1,001 

1 .052 

900 

1 ,090 

1,190 

],08G 

1,041 



1,024 
1,033 



S94 
942 
902 

930 

1,033 
990 

1,018 
981- 
9S:; 



951 
945 
982 
909 
940 



1,003 



907 
973 
986 
970 
988 
904 



958 



949 
955 
945 
910 
990 
930 



969 ' 



946 



1,028 
992 
1,003 
1,055 
1,0.-, 1 
1,004 
1,075 
1,072 
1,110 
1,100 
1,058 



] ,042 

971 

971' 

] ,010 

1.015 

982 

1,009 

1 ,041 

1,084 

1 ,038 

1 ,025 



1,050 



780 
1,0M- I 
1,032 



1,018 

820 
992 
998 



1,012 



991 



1,028 1 

982; 

1,047 j 

902 
1,001 
1,053 
971 
1 ,084 
1,216 
1,100 
],0G1 



1,035 



1,021 



1,042 

982 

1,072 

993 

1,005 

1,0G1 

90'|. 

1,028 

1,284 

1,0C5 

l.OGO 



1,041 



991 



* These are entered ia the order of their population. 
Note. — The 1871 figures for Ganjam, Vizagapatam and G6da.vari include tho Agencies attached to those district*. 
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Subsidiary Table 1. —Number of females to 1,000 males in each district in each age-period. 



' - - ■ - -- ' 




" " — 












- 





- 






- - 




Districts. 
1 


0-4,. 

•J 


5-9. 
3 


10-14. 
1. 


15-19. 


20-24. 


25-29. 


30-34: 


35 39. 


40-44. 


45-49. 


50-54. 


55-59. 

13 


60 and 
over. 


Total. 


5 


6 


7 


8 


i! 


10 


11 


12 


14 


15 


Ganjam 


1,056 


1,011 


913 


1,072 


1 ,3 19 


1,145 


1,319 


1,032 


1,263 


898 


1,187 


904 


1,473 


1,113 


Ag-oncy, CTHiijam 


1,063 


973 


869 


1,086 


1,185 


951 


1,087 


837 : 816 


871 


805 


869 


1,123 


976 


Viziigaiiatam 


1,059 


1 ,006 


siv 


894 


1,329 


1,115 


1,237 


950 


1,049 


821 


1,104 


i)23 


1,353 


1.047 


Agonpy, Vizagapatam . . 


1,103 


957 


809 


1,062 


1,317 


998 


966 


839 


711 


766 


859 


940 


1,012 


965 


Gddavavi ... 


l,o77 


9511 


845 


998 


; ,347 


1,069 


1,128 


871 


1,054 


795 


1,114 


.S97 


l,27.s 


1,039 


Agonoy, Gddavari 


1,074 


977 


867 


989 


1,289 


989 


908 


730 


812 


712 


917 


691 


1,161 


969 


Kiatna 


1 1,046 


1,004 


896 


922 


1,191 


942 


998 


753 


981 


723 


954 


687 


1.088 


976 


Nelloi-e 


1.064 


1,005 


893 


fS59 


1,173 


991 


1,106 


839 


1,004 


75,s 


929 


756 


1,109 


989 


Cnddapali ... 


! 1,064 


1,018 


882 


,814 


1,212 


969 


1,023 


759 


954 


715 


919 


743 


1,130 


969 


Kurnool 


1,043 


1,002 


SS9 


814 


1,316 


1,037 


1,080 


764 


94+ 


714 


915 


707 


1,103 


979 


Bcllary 


1,049 


1,023 


903 


855 


1,187 


1,007 


1,017 


789 


950 


757 


940 


757 


1,070 


970 


Anantapm- ... 


; 1,076 


1,024 


892 


840 


1,193 


977 


998 


739 


908 


676 


•885 


699 


1,037 


954 


Madi-aa 


1,053 


1,008 


929 


994 


1,087 


1,062 


1,017 


781 


8! 11 


827 


1,024 


961 


1,021 


984 


Cliing-loijnt 


1,076 


1,039 


879 


N84 


1 ,168 


1,090 


1,102 


842 


m76 


769 


948 


749 


939 


984 


North Aroot 


1,081 


1,028 


880 


857 


1,263 


1,152 


1,138 


S52 


1,013 


790 


988 


751 


1,030 


1,006 


Salem 


1,054 


1,028 


925 


869 


1,255 


1,241 


1,151 


894 


1,015 


886 


1,061 


8S5 


1,167 


1,031 


Coimbatore 


1,042 


1,017 


933 


887 


1,232 


1,170 


1,118 


913 


1,050 


930 


1,107 


903 


1,183 


1,033 


Nilgiris 


1,051 


1,010 


875 


S43 


908 


714 


746 


614 


731 


645 


801 


692 


913 


840 


South Arcnt 


1,059 


1,033 


911 


899 


1.218 


1,172 


1,145 


873 


1,025 


832 


1,025 


749 


989 


1,012 


Tanjore 


1,048 


1,036 


91(1 


1,074 


],359 


1,277 


1,222 


- 999 


1,169 


1,008 


1,231 


981 


1,245 


1,105 


Triohinopoly 


1,046 


1,040 


916 


950 


1,228 


1,220 


1,183 


955 


1,126 


995 


1,181 


960 


1,171 


1,064 


Madura 


1,040 


1,026 


924 


941 


1,321 


1,263 


1,211 


986 


1,170 


1,017 


1,226 


1,014 


1,277 


1,086 


Tinnevelly ... 


1,028 


1,002 


■957 


980 


1,169 


1,146 


1,127 


953 


1,099 


1,002 


1,192 


965 


1,287 


1,056 


Malabar 


1,005 


948 


920 


1,034 


1,173 


1,109 


1,051 


894 


1,053 


937 


1,139 


979 


],339 


1,023 


South Canara 

Me.\n fob the Presideni V 


1,020 


996 


952 


1,043 


1,279 


1,170 


1,159 


965 


1,109 


954 


1,191 


999 


1,299 


1,069 


1,051 


1,008 


902 


944 


1,248 


1,120 


1,121 


892 


1,084 


874 


1,061 


876 


1,175 


1,028 



SuBSiDiAKY Table 7- A. — Number of females to 1,000 males at eacli. age by Natural 

TJirisions itnd Religions. 



Age-period. 




AciEXC V. 




E.-vsT Coast. 






Dei 


(AX. 




All religions. 


South. 




West 


Coast. 


o 

To 

< 


1 






All religions. 
Hindu. 






» 1 : 

^ 3 


a 

m 




d 
^ 

« 
o 


c 

^ DO 

• S 


1 
"u 

o 


g 
■?(j 


S 




5 


.2 

'.3 

3 


1 


2 


3 


. 4 


5 


6 .j 7 1 s 


9 


10 1 11 


13 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


0-1 


1,082 


1,072 1.093 


1,115 


l,0i;9 1,072 1,032 


1.075 


1 ,049 


1,050 


1,046 


1,065 


{ 1 
1,029 1,029 1,022 


1,041 


1,015 1,027 


988 


975 


0-5 


1,089 


1 
1,090 1,000 


1,100 


1,061 1,061 a,057 


1,051 


1,058 


1,064 1,014 


1,057 


1,05-2 1,0.54 'l,017 


1,041 


1,010 1,022 


983 


991 


5-10 


961 


973 955 912 


',194 992 1,024 


1 ,00 1. 


1,017 


1,019 1,006 


996 


1,027 


1,028 1,013 


1,017 


963 967 


949 


1,005 


10-15 


832 


822 SOO 798 


S7Ci 876 89:'. 


.S,S2 


891 


897 i 841 


897 


917 


915 963 


947 


928 


938 


893 


983 


15-20 


1,060 


1,029 950 1 893 


952; 951. ■ 891 


905 


830 


832 


807 


852 


931 


916 1,205 


1,054 


1,031 


1,047 


988 


1,021 


20-40 


1,033 


l,03i 8S6 995 


1,114 '1,118 1,039 

1 


1 ,059 


1 ,018 


!,017 


1,031 


1,021 


1 ,133 


1,124 1 1,31 5 


1,181 


1,077 


1,091 


1,047 


1,028 


40-60 


788 


80S 826 73C 


snir, ,1,001-1 921 

1 


842 


873 


875 


870 


859 


1,019 


1,011 1,199 

1 


1,033 


1,036 


1,060 


969 


975 


60 and over. 
Total ... 


1,057 


1,084 1,729 1,182 


l,L'3iM,-J.">2 


1,04(1 


864 


1,092 


1,110 


984 


902 


1,147 


1,143 
1,039 


1.219 


1,142 


1,317 
1,030 


1,366 


1,191 


1,120 


968 


"971 


918 


927 


1 
1,031 1,034 


983 


984 


969 


971 


951 


958 


1,044 


1,146 


1,068 


1,046 


989 


1,008 



ir 



m 
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SuBSiniAEY Table 8. 



-Acttud excess or deficiency of females by Natural Divisions 
and Districts. 





Number of 


Females in Excess ( 


+ ) OK IN Defect ( — ). 
























1901. 




1891. 




1881. 


-- 


1871. 
5 


1 


2 





3 


4 


Agency Division. 
















Agency, Ganjam ... ... 


_ 


3,848 


_ 


10,346 


— 


13,781 






Agency, "Vizagapartam ... 


— 


15,300 


— 


ao,54.3 


— 


20,795 






Agency, G6davari 

Total ... 
East Coast Division. 


— 


2,510 


— 


2,4.15 


+ 


13 






- 


21,658 


- 


33,304 


- 


34,563 




















Ganj am 


+ 


90,332 


+ 


60,637 


+ 


24,455 


— 


38,136 


Vizagapatam 


+ 


48,216 


+ 


22,.383 


— 


3,764 


— 


60,869 


Gddavari ... ... ... ... 


+ 


40,825 


+ 


26,923 


+ 


13,561 


— 


14,267 




— 


25,799 


— 


21,122 


— 


12,696 


— 


22,616 


Nellore ... ... .. ... ... 

TOTAT. ... 
Deocan Division. 


— 


8,047 


- 


9,480 


— 


10,428 


— 


37,973 


+ 


145,627 


+ 


79,341 


+ 


11,128 


- 


173,861 


















Cuddapah. ... 


_ 


20,369 


_ 


20,608 


_ 


18,902 


— 


35,606 


Kurnool 


— 


9,175 


— 


10,4fil 


— 


9,191 


— 


20,848 


Banganapalle 


— 


198 


— 


556 


- 


212 


- 


1,278 


BeDary 


— 


14,538 


— 


17,878 


— 


11,025 


— 


25,461 




— 


116 


— 


50 


— 


64 


— 


72 


Anantapur ... 

Total ... 
Smith Division* 


- 


13,458 


- 


16,051 


- 


11,015 


- 


26,807 


- 


62,854 


- 


65,604 


- 


50,409 


- 


110,078 


















Madras 


_ 


4,114 


+ 


884 


+ 


5,gn8 


+ 


8,200 


Chinglepnt ... ... 


— 


10,740 


- 


8,624 


— 


3,871 


— 


13,752 


North Arcofc ... 


+ 


6,080 


— 


8,. 591 


+ 


3,106 


— 


26,078 


Salem ... 


+ 


33,910 


+ 


39,349 


+ 


42,629 


+ 


15,991 


Coimbatore... ... 


+ 


36,652 


+ 


41,439 


+ 


43,972 


+ 


13,324 


Sooth. Aroot ... ... ... ... 


+ 


13,560 


+ 


4,583 


+ 


3,196 


— 


16,027 


Tanjore ... ... ••. 


+ 


118,183 


+ 


90,024 


+ 


77,327 


+ 


65,795 


Triohinopoly 


+ 


45,092 


4- 


45,581 


+ 


42,165 


+ 


24,140 


Pudukkottai 


+ 


18,852 


+ 


17,272 


+ 


16,507 


+ 


12,837 


Madura ... ... 


+ 


117,168 


+ 


105,268 


+ 


103,266 


+ 


42,483 


Tinnevelly ... .- ... ... 

Total ... 

West Coast Division. 


+ 


56,009 


+ 


49,161 


+ 


47,973 


+ 


20,929 


+ 


423,652 


+ 


382,346 


+ 


381,778 


+ 


147,842 
















i 


Nilgiris 


_ 


9,663 


„ 


12,513 


_ 


10,918 


^ 


4,883 


Malauar ... 


+ 


32,389 


+ 


23,843 


+ 


16,487 


— 


8,528 


Siiuth Caiiara ... ... ... 

Total ... 

Grana Total ... 


+ 


37,681 


+ 


34,207 


+ 


15,042 


— 


1,096 


+ 


60,407 


+ 


46,537 


+ 


20,611 


- 


14,507 


+ 


545,074 


+ 


408,316 


+ 


328,545 


- 


150,598 



ig^OTE. The 1871 figures against Ganjam, Vizagapatam and G6davari include the Agencies attached to those 

■districts. 
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8uBsiDiARY Table 9. — Proportion c/' sexes in selected castes. 



Caste or liAci:. 



Bindii aiul Animistic. 

Balija 
Brahman, Tamil 

„ Telugu 

,, Malayalam. 

„ Canarese ... 

,, Oriya 

„ Others 

Total, Brahma-Q 
Chernman 

Chetti 

Dfivanga 

Holeya 

Kaik61an 

Kaliiigi 

Kammdlan 

Kamsala 

Kapu ... 

Kavarai 

K6inati 

Mala ... 

Paraiyaa 

Sale 

Shanan. 

Tiyan 

Vollala 



Christian-. 



Number ok Female.s pek 1,000 Males. 



Eurasian 



Ac all 
ages. 



1,007 
1,032 
1,030 

831 

988 
1,066 

996 
1,022 
1,100 
1,106 
1,026 
1,272 
1,04.3 
1,080 
1,028 
1,039 
1,009 
1,034 
1,000 
1,024 
1,066 

989 
1,022 
1,025 
1,030 



1,113 



1,078 
1,026 

998 

941 
1,018 
1,035 

992 
1,013 
1,080 
1,032 
1,033 
1,069 
1,063 
1,051 
1,035 
1,063 
1,063 
1,030 
1,025 
1,068 
1,068 

999 
1,023 
1,012 
1,029 



1,0'J.3 



5-12 



12-15 



15-20 



20-40 



40 and 
over. 



1,050 


797 


863 


1,032 


1,013 


997 


827 


1,043 


1,001 


1,147 


999 


888 


933 


970 


1,205 


919 


942 


802 


761 


821 


925 


728 


980 


990 


1,102 


997 


774 


984 


1,057 


1,287 


983 


833 


1,030 


996 


1,045 


987 


826 


991 


994 


1,153 


958 


940 


1,129 


1,227 


1,123 


1,053 


942 


924 


1,176 


1,225 


1,008 


763 


903 


1,030 


1,159 


1,071 


935 


1,246 


1,586 


1,453 


1,038 


883 


867 


1,086 


1,115 


998 


802 


990 


1,180 


1,195 


1,016 


846 


926 


1,078 


1,064 


999 


755 


947 


1,084 


1,126 


996 


785 


839 


1,085 


1,027 


1,032 


900 


920 


1,109 


1,022 


1,026 


798 


884 


1,005 


1,065 


952 


797 


1,018 


1,184 


949 


1,005 


783 


996 


1,281 


987 


955 


768 


935 


1,070 


1,003 


984 


871 


915 


1,071 


1,093 


941 


935 


1,066 


1,068 


1,077 


1,019 


902 


874 


1,090 


1,059 


961 


1,070 


1,160 


1,230 


1,130 



Subsidiary Table 10. — Distribution of 10,000 of each sex by age and civil condition. 





AeK. 




Males. 






Females. 




















Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


0-5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1,336 


3 


1,360 


8 




5-10 




l,i-li 


10 




1,342 


62 


2 


10-15 




1,257 


41 


1 


865 


265 


10 


15-20 




715 


108 


3 


217 


513 


25 


•-'0-25 




408 


295 


8 


45 


755 


62 


25-30 




201 


536 


19 


19 


713 


92 


30-35 




92 


693 


31 


15 


699 


177 


35-40 




33 


538 


28 


8 


373 


139 


40-45 




25 


598 


4.7 


9 


382 


284 


45-50 




10 


333 


33 


4 


156 


161 


50-55 




11 


394 


59 


5 


157 


319 


55-00 




4 


158 


29 


2 


43 


117 


60 and 


oYei- ... 

Total ... 


9 


381 


129 


5 


67 


521 


5,526 


4,088 


387 


3,896 


4,196 


1,909 

- 
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SuBSiDiAia 1\\BL>: 11. — Disfr/liufion by c/'r/'l rondHion. and mam atjc-pcriods of 10,000 

of each sex. 





T.NM.iKRiEn. : 

; 


iU.\RRlKII. 


WiDOWJ-lD. 1 


l.''E.\r.VLKS PER THOUSAND MaIjE.S 
OF TIIH SAME AGE-PERIOD. 


ACF. 


Mul.'S. 


Females. 


Males. 
4 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Unmarried. 


,, . , W'idow- 
iM;ll"rieu. . 


1 

0-10 
10-15 
15-40 
40 and over ... 

All A(;es ... 


2 

2,760 
1,257 

1,449 
59 


_ \ 

2,703 

865 
;!04 

24 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 1 10 


14 

41 

2,168 

1,865 


70 

265 

3,055 

805 


1 

89 

297 


2 

10 

495 

1,402 


1,008 
708 
216 
421 


5,332 
6,632 

1,449 
444 


6,507 
9,438 
5,685 
4,858 


5,525 


3,891 ; 


4,088 


4,195 


387 


1,909 


725 


1,056 


5,063 



Subsidiary Table 12. — Distribution by main age-periods of 10,000 of each cw/l condition. 



Age. 



0-10 
10-15 
15-40 
40 and over ... 



Total 





MVI.KS. 






Females. 




Unmarried. 

2 

4,994 

2,276 

2 622 

'lOS 


Married. 


Widowed. 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


3 


4 


5 

6,936 

2 220 

782 

62 


6 

166 

632 

7,283 

1,919 


7 

13 

51 

2,591 

7,345 


33 

101 
5,304 

4,562 


10 

27 

2,308 

7,655 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 



SuBsiDiAUV Table 13. — Distribution by civil condition, o/" 10,000 of each mam age-pe?iod 

for each sex. 



Civil Coxuitiov. 



Unmarried 
Married ... 
Widortc^d 



Total 





Males. 


40 and 
over. 




Females. 




0-10. 

1 


10-15. 


1 5-'l.0. 


0-10. 


10-15. 


15-10. 


40 and 
over. 


i ^ 


3 

9,676 

316 

8 


4 

3,908 
5,850 

242 


5 


6 

9,740 

251 

9 


^ 


8 

790 
7,927 
1,283 


9 


9,950 
49 

1 


268 
8,396 
1,336 


7,590 

2,.325 

85 


109 
3,609 : 
6,282 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 
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SrssiDiAEY Table 15. — Distribution by civil condition of lOfiOO of each sex by Natural 

Divisions and Districts. 









Civil Conoition of 10,000 Males 






At all ages. 





-10. 




10-15. 


1 


5-40. 




40 and over. 


Natceal Divisiox and 

DISTlilCT. 










— - - 


1 








































'd 






T3 






13 






■B 






T3 








,^ 
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'B 


O 




n3 


.:i 
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^ 
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T5 






"TS 


0) 




■B 
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<D 




^ 






1^ 


Q 




rf 


Oj 


is 
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OJ 
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ct 
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^ 


K 
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^ 







% 




c 


r; 


^ 


s 


r; 


13 


H 


r; 




a 


r- 




g 




















a 


ci 


















D 


i^ 


is 


p 


S 


fS 


P 


^ 


^ 


t^i 


^ 


f£ 


tD 


g 


F= 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Agency Division. 
































Agency, Ganjam 


5,741 


3,844 


415 


9,933 


64 


3 


9,764 


227 


9 


3,585 


6,028 


387 


210 


8,245 


1,545 


Agency, Vizagapatam. 


4,999 


4,618 


385 


9,901 


97 


2 


9,563 


422 


15 


2,879 


6,747 


374 


225 


8,633 


1,142 


Agency, Godavaii 

Total ... 
East Coast BicidoJi. 


5,502 


4,059 


439 


9,961 


37 


2 


9,712 


275 


13 


3,456 


6,150 


394 


287 


8,270 


1,437 


6,237 


4,364 


399 


9,917 


81 


2 


9,633 


353 


14 


3,109 


6,512 


379 


230 


8,507 


1,263 
































Ganjam 


4,771 


4,912 


317 


9,799 


195 





8,324 


1,628 


48 


2,114 


7,671 


215 


130 


8,747 


1,123 


A'izagapatam ... 


4,794 


4,877 


329 


9,770 


224 


6 


8,407 


1,486 


47 


2,329 


7,445 


226 


124 


8,780 


1,096 


Godayari 


5,420 


4,270 


310 


9,952 


47 


1 


9,602 


390 


8 


3,243 


6,554 


203 


210 


8,668 


1,122 


Kistna 


5,363 


4,321 


317 


9,969 


30 


1 


9,758 


237 


5 


3,606 


6,218 


176 


173 


8,722 


1,105 


Nellore 

Total ... 
Decern Division. 


5,696 


3,902 


402 


9,972 


27 


1 


9,897 


101 


2 


5,137 


4,677 


186 


341 


8,397 


1,262 


5,205 


4,463 


333 


9,891 


106 


3 


9,221 


757 


22 


3,229 


6,570 


201 


196 


8,665 


1,139 
































C uddapah 


5,730 


3,670 


fiOO 


9,968 


29 


3 


9,881 


115 


4 


4,9S1 


4,743 


276 


660 


7,402 


1,938 


Kurnool 


5,446 


3,983 


571 


9,971 


28 


] 


9,708 


286 


6 


3,967 


5,731 


302 


450 


7,693 


1,857 


Bangana.pallo ... 


5,373 


3,910 


717 


9,969 


28 


3 


9,830 


170 




4,441 


5,198 


361 


597 


7,263 


2,140 


Bellary 


5,399 


4,033 


568 


9,935 


63 


'-• 


9,408 


571 


21 


3,471 


6,184 


345 


434 


7,552 


2,014 


Sandur 


5,610 


3,706 


684 


9,959 


41 




9,530 


470 




4,077 


5,456 


467 


567 


7,089 


2,344 


Anantapui- 

Total ... 
South Division. 


5,647 


3,726 


627 


9,963 


35 


2 


9,787 


204 


9 


4,381 


5,310 


309 


624 


7,274 


2,102 


5,568 


3,839 


593 


9,969 


39 


2 


9,706 


284 


10 


4,268 


5,426 


306 


556 


7,472 


1,972 
































Madras 


5,253 


4,367 


380 


9,963 


45 


2 


9,823 


173 


4 


4,221 


5,573 


206 


369 


8,402 


1,229 


Chinglcput 


5,785 


3,885 


330 


9,973 


26 


1 


9,903 


96 


1 


4,601 


5,234 


165 


230 


8,603 


1,167 


North Ai-cot 


5,808 


3,795 


397 


9,975 


24 


1 


9,905 


94 


1 


4,648 


5,131 


221 


305 


8,340 


1,355 


Salem 


5,652 


3,990 


358 


9,980 


20 




9,834 


164 


2 


3,812 


5,963 


225 


244 


8,487 


1,269 


Coimbatore 


5,599 


4,042 


359 


9,976 


24 




9,819 


180 


1 


3,752 


6,043 


205 


252 


8,408 


1.340 


South Ai-cot 


.'),709 


3,969 


322 


9,972 


28 




9,879 


120 


1 


4,486 


5,337 


177 


233 


8,651 


1,116 


Tanjore 


5,453 


4,085 


462 


9,977 


22 


1 


9,873 


126 


1 


3,948 


5,779 


273 


214 


8,233 


1,553 


Trichinopoly ... 


5, .506 


4,131 


363 


9,970 


24 




9,S82 


117 


1 


4,143 


5,666 


191 


204 


8,560 


1,236 


Pudukkottai 


5,564 


4,058 


378 


9,973 


27 




9,854 


115 


1 


4,343 


5,424 


233 


240 


8,562 


1.198 


Madura 


5,546 


4,055 


399 


9,961 


38 


1 


9,818 


179 


3 


3,834 


5,889 


277 


202 


8,448 


1,350 


Tinnovclly 

Total ... 
IT ejf Coast Division. 


5,555 


4,025 


420 


9,973 


27 




9,817 


151 


2 


4,106 


5,663 


231 


213 


8,315 


1,472 


5,610 


4,009 


381 


9,973 


27 




9,857 


141 


2 


4,127 


5,650 


223 


238 


8,442 


1,320 
































NilgiriB 


5,461 


4,258 


281 


9,947 


52 


] 


9,872 


125 


3 


4,131 


5,628 


241 


324 


8,736 


940 


Malabar 


5.983 


3,685 


332 


9,981) 


10 


1 


9,9^16 


52 


2 


4,399 


5,290 


311 


302 


8,548 


1,1. -,o 


fcocth Canara ... 

Total ... 


f.,R13 


3,814 


37o 


9,962 


36 


2 


9,850 

1 


146 


4 

1 


4,254 


5,449 


297 


228 


8,491 


1,281 


5,920 13,738 


343 


9,980 


19 


1 


9,918 


79 


3 


4,351 


5,344 


305 


280 


8,537 


1,183 


Grand Total ■ • 


6,525 4,088 387 

1 


9,950 


49 


1 


9,676 


316 


8 


3,908 


5,850 


242 


S68 


8,396 


1,336 
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Subsidiary Table 35. — Dkiribution Inj civil condition of lOfiOO of each sex for 
Natural Divisions and Districts — cont. 





Civil Condition of 10,000 Females. 


At all ages. 


0-10. 


10-15. 


15-40. 


40 and over. 


Watural Division am) 
District. 
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Agency Division. 
































Agency, Ganjam 


4,86£ 


3,937 


1,198 


9,896 


97 


7 


3,282 


684 


34 


1,634 7,500 


866 


119 


l.,365 5,516 1 


Agency, Vizagapatam. 


4,052 


4,773 


1,175 


9,797 


190 


13 


3,398 


1,533 


69 


L,003 8,274 


723 


177 


i,798 5,025 i 


Agency, Godavari 

Total ... 
East Coast Division. 


4,217 


4,085 


1,698 


9,834 


160 


6 


7,569 


2,336 


95 


835 ' 


?,863 
3,050 


L,302 
819 


135 


3,499 i6,366 ' 


4,269 


4,488 


1,243 


9,827 


163 


10 


8,533 


1,404 


63 


1,131 


158 4,639 


5,313 






























I 


Ganjam ... 


3,040 


5,010 


1,950 


8,914 


1,060 


26 


4,113 


5,661 


226 


452 


3,257 


1,291 


77 


3,612 


3,311 


Vizagapatam ... 


2,982 


4,946 


2,072 


8,623 


1,335 


42 


3,922 


5,797 


281 


326 


3,166 


1,508 


63 


3,530 


3,407 


Godavari 


3,472 


4,287 


2,241 


9,615 


372 


13 


5,795 


4,009 


196 


288 


7,924 


1,788 


63 


3,022 


0,915 


Kistna ... 


3,627 


4,438 


1,935 


9,701 


291 


8 


6,196 


3,672 


132 


306 


3,299 


1,395 


70 


3,659 


6,271 


Nellore ... 

Total ... 
Deccan Division. 


3,642 


4,084 


2,274 


9,766 


222 


12 


7,277 


2,602 


121 


591 


7,855 


1,554 


84 


3,390 


6,526 


3,345 


4,566 


2,089 


9,310 


670 


30 


5,437 


4,371 


192 


376 


8,111 


1,513 


70 


3,438 


6,492 
































Cuddapali 


3,513 


3,853 


2,604 


9,751 


235 


14 


6,972 


2,901 


127 


420 


7,520 


2,060 


77 


2,616 


7,307 


Kurnool 


3,619 


4,082 


2,299 


9,706 


284 


10 


6,560 


3,305 


135 


407 


7,831 


1,762 


98 


3,033 


6,869 


Banganapalle ... 


3,465 


3,899 


2,636 


9,785 


202 


13 


7,030 


2,844 


126 


491 


7,486 


2,023 


102 


2,775 


7,123 


Bellary ... 


3,867 


4,245 


1,888 


9,553 


434 


13 


6,199 


3,676 


125 


614 


7,921 


1,465 


278 


3,308 


6,414 


Sandnr ... 


3,739 


3,970 


2,291 


9,537 


443 


20 


6,286 


3,551 


163 


657 


7,474 


1,869 


430 


2,549 


7,021 


Anantajjur 

Total ... 
South Division. 


3,808 


3,975 


2,217 


9,688 


298 


14 


6,638 


3,248 


114 


449 


7,758 


1,793 


155 


2,983 


6,862 


3,891 


4,033 


3,386 


9,677 


310 


13 


6,630 


3,254 


136 


471 


7,733 


1,796 


141 |3,931 


6,928 
































Madras 


S,V58 


4,355 


1,887 


9,896 


98 


6 


8,313 


1,639 


48 


1,066 


7,849 


1,085 


175 


3,602 


6,223 


Chingleput 


4,237 


4,124 


1,639 


9,875 


120 


5 


8,314 


1,647 


39 


763 


8,217 


1,020 


89 


3,995 


5,916 


North Arcot 


4,086 


3,993 


1,921 


9,874 


122 


4 


8,073 


1,872 


55 


635 


8,031 


1,334 


85 


3,518 


6,397 


Salem 


4,260 


4,038 


1,702 


9,927 


71 


2 


8,420 


1,547 


33 


775 


8,159 


1,066 


71 


3,888 


6,041 


Coimbatoro 


4,253 


4,079 


1,668 


9,934 


63 


3 


8,688 


1,288 


24 


954 


7,984 


1,062 


65 


4,077 


5,858 


South Arcot 


4,172 


4,145 


1,683 


9,892 


105 


3 


8,474 


1,498 


28 


902 


8,070 


1,028 


80 


3,974 


5,946 


Tanjore 


3,744 


4,145 


2,111 


9,935 


63 


2 


8,551 


1,418 


31 


741 


7,965 


1,294 


46 


3,356 


6,598 


Trichinopoly 


3,897 


4,136 


1,967 


9,931 


67 


2 


8,603 


1,374 


23 


805 


8,042 


1,153 


59 


3,716 


6,225 


Pudukkdttai 


4,025 


4,122 


1,853 


9,933 


64 


3 


9,010 


975 


15 


1,234 


7,889 1 877 


67 


3,980 


5,953 


Madura 


4,102 


4,107 


1,791 


9,919 


78 


3 


9,020 


959 


21 


1,0S4 


7,909 


1,027 


55 


4,008 


5,937 


Tinnevelly 

Total ... 
West Coast Division. 


4,074 


4,102 


1,824 


9,933 


65 


2 


9,042 


941 


17 


1,066 


7,923 


I,OU 


60 


■1,011 


5,939 


4,081 


4,103 


1,817 


9,914 


83 


3 


8,593 


1,377 


30 


883 


8,011 


1,106 


6S 


3,831 


6,101 






























Nilgh-is 

Malabar 


4,469 


4,233 


1,298 


9,950 


47 


3 


9,208 


770 1 22 


1,186 


7,890 


924 


189 4,1 8£ 


5,022 


4,557 


3,716 


1,727 


9,969 


26 


5 


9,022 


936 1 42 


1,667 


7,047 


1,286 


51.1 3,30L 


6,159 


South Canara 

TOTA L ... 

Grand Total ... 


3,909 


4,108 


1,983 


9,817 


174 


<) 


7,670 


2,236 


i 9-i 


842 


7,743 


1 ,415 


112 3,31C 


6,578 


4,369 


3,841 


1,790 


9,925 


69 


6 


8,652 


1,292 


se 


1,42'- 


f 7,261 
D7,92 


1,312 

7 1282 


40O 3,331 


6,279 


3,896 


4,195 


1,909 


9,740 


251 


9 


7,59C 


2,325 


85 


79 


189 3,60! 


3 6,282 
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SxTBSiDiABY Table 17. — Proportion of wives to husbands far Religions and Natural Divisions. 



Naturai. DiyisiONS. 


Number of mabbied Females per 1,000 mabbied Males 




All Beligions. 


TTindu. 


Musalman. 


Christian. 


Cities. 


Eural areas. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Agency 

East Coast 

Deocan ... 

South 

West Coast 

Presidency 


996 
1,055 
1,015 
1,068 
1,059 


993 
1,057 
1,015 
1,062 
1,059 


900 
1,025 
1,016 
1,216 
1,064 


944 
1,002 
1,010 
1,065 
1,035 


979 

1,021 

942 


996 
1,055 
1,016 
1,071 
1,061 


1,056 


1,05* 


1,100 


1,045 


1,014 


1,057 
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CHAPTER V. — BDUCATIOIf. 



GHAPTim V. 

EDUCATION. 

The statistics of education by districts and cities are contained in Parts I and 
^ , II, respectively, of Imperial Table VIII. Provincial 

Where the figures are to be found. m i i ir • • • -i ■ j? ,■ i , i i t • i 

iable V gives similar iniormation by taluks. Imperial 
Table IX shows the literacy of certain selected castes. The more important of the 
facts to be gathered from these figures will be found exhibited in proportional forms 
in diagrams Nos. 9 to 13 and in the subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter. A 
map at the beginning of this volume also illustrates the relative literacy of the 
various districts. 

In considering all these statistics it must be remembered that in census 
phraseology " literate " does not mean " versed in literature and science," as Webster 
defines it, but merely " not illiterate," for it includes anybody who is able to read 
and write. 

2. To put the salient facts briefly, the census shows that those who can boast 

, ^ ,^^ ^. , of even this limited amount of learning number only 63 

The salient facts of the subject. . t .t • . -i i .• n iin- 

111 every 1 ,01)0 oi the total population, — only .1 J 9 m every 
1,000 males, and only 9 in every 1,000 females. Of 1,000 males of the Hindu, 
Musalman and Christian religions, 116, 141 and 198, respectively, are "not 
illiterate"; and of 1,000 females, respectively, 7, 9 and 91. Putting it another way, 
nearly 94 per cent, of the total population and of the Hindus, 98 per cent, of the 
Musalmans and 86 per cent, of the Christians are totally uneducated. It is not 
cheerful reading. 

It will be convenient to consider the various aspects of the subject in the 
following order : — 

(d) Statistics for the population as a whole — 

(i) by sexes and ages, 
(ii) by districts ; 

(li) Those for each religion — 

(i) by sexes and ages, 
(ii) by districts ; 

(r) Figures for castes by sexes ; 

d) Education in English and the various vernaculars ; and 

e) The results of a comparison of the figures with those of 1891. 

3. Imperial Table VIII gives the figures by the four age-periods 0-10, 10-15, 

1 5-20 and 20 and over, the first three of which corre- 
J!^^7JL and arel"''""" " ' ^poud generally to the stages of primary, secondary and 

higher education. The statistics for the population as 
a whole are reduced to proportional forms in subsidiary table 1, and the chief points 
in them have already been noticed above. 

This table and diagram No. 10 show very vividly the great disparity which 
exists between the number of the educated in the two sexes. For every 1,000 
literate males in the Presidency there are only 80 literate females. The reason is to 
be found in the low position assigned to women by the Hindu and Musalman reli- 
gions. Manu considered that the whole duty of woman consisted in reverence to 
her husband, attention to lier household duties and the maintenance of the sacred 
fire. The Korun does not contemplate the admission of women into Paradise at all. 
But though female education is backward as yet, it seems to possess more vitality 
than the instruction of males, for it is obvious that if education is really prooress- 
ing, the percentage of those between the ages of 1 5 and 20 who can read and write 
must, other things being equal, be higher than the corresponding proportion among 
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those who are older than this, and the statistics show that among women this in fact 
-occurs, while among men the opposite is the case. It will be found later on that 

the statistics of the education of Christians and of instruction in English,— the 
■other two directions in which progress is taking place, — exhibit the same 

characteristic. 

It maj be stated here in parenthesis that though column 22 of subsidiarj^ table 
1 appears to allege that in the age-period 10-15 girls are more literate than boys, 
this, of course, is not the case. The reason why there are only 982 illiterate girls 
to every 1 ,000 illiterate boys in that period is that Hindu and Musalman parents 
avoid returning their daughters as being between iO and 15, which is the marriage- 
able time of life, and consequently in those religions the girls of this age are much 
less numerous than the boys. 

4. The literacy of each district is given in subsidiary table 5, and more graph- 

The literacy of each district. ^f^J^ in diagram Xo. 9 and the map. Excepting 

Madras bity, which naturally attracts educated folk 
from all parts of the Presidency and fui'ther contains many more Europeans and 
Eurasians than other districts, and excluding also, for somewhat similar reasons, 
the jSlilgiri Hills, the best educated districts are the three rich ones of Tanjore, 
Malabar and Tinnevelly. Next, but after a considerable interval, come Chingleput, 
Madura and South Arcot. At the other end of the scale are Salem, Vizagapatam 
•and the three agencies, the last of which are mainly peopled by primitive forest 
tribes among whom education has naturally made little progress. In 1891 the same 

■ eight districts were similarly at the top of the list, though the order of precedence 
among them was slightly different, and Salem, Vizagapatam and the three agencies 
were again at the bottom of it. 

The relative literacy of the Natural Divisions depends largely upon the excep- 
tional cases included within them, the districts of each Division being by no 
means uniformly educated. The West Coast comes first, although it includes 
; South Canara, which is in no way prominently literate, and the South Division 
follows next, although it comprises Salem. Then, though after a long gap, comes 
the East Coast, while the Deccan, and, after another long interval, ' the Agency 
Division, bring up the rear. 

The relative literacy of the various districts is greatly influenced by the extent 
to which the women in each are literate. Female education is so rare that very 
small numbers of girls who co.n read and write affect the percentages considerably. 
If literacy among males is taken by itself, Madras still heads the list, but Tanjore 
comes next instead of the Nilgiris (which drops to the fifth place) and Tinnevelly 
comes third instead of Malabar. The order of the districts at the bottom of the scale 
is not, however, affected. 

The relative rank of each district in male and female education is given in 
subsidiary table 5- A. This shows that after Madras and the Nilgiris female educa- 
tion is most advanced in Malabar and Tinnevelly, that Bellary and Granjam do less for 
the education of their girls than any other districts, and that the attention paid 
to the instruction of their daughters by Tanjore, Madura, and South Arcot is 

■ disproportionately small in comparison to that given to the education of their sons. 

Madras C'ity thus takes the first place among the districts both in male and 
female literacy, but the ordinary district is largely rural while Madras is wholly urban, 
and it thus obtains an unfair advantage in the comparison. A juster idea of its real 
position can be formed by placing it alongside other large towns. This we are 
enabled to do this year, as figures have been separately compiled for each of the ten 
towns which have a population of over 50,000, — see Part II of Imperial Table VIII. 
Madras does not come well out of the ordeal. It still holds the first place in female 
literacv (apparently owing to the large number of Europeans and Eurasians within 
its borders), but in male literacy it is inferior to three towns in Tanjore district, 
namely, Tanjore, Kumbakdnam, and Negapatam, and even to Trichinopoly. Even 
taking 'both sexes together, and so giving it all tJie axlvantages of its pre-eminence 
in female literacy, it is only third on the list, being defeated by both Tanjore and 
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The relative rank of each of the large towns in the literacy of each 
sex is given in the margin. Salem and Bellary have 
already been seen to be low down in the scale of 
districts and their capital towns are content to bring 
up the rear among cities. It is curious to find OaUcut 
so low among the cities though Malabar was so high 
among the districts. Apparently education is widely 
diffused in Malabar and not so much confined to the 
large towns. In Trichinopoly somewhat the opposite 
is the case. Calicut has reason, however, to congra- 
tulate itself on the literacy of its daughters, but 
Kumbakdnam and Negapatam have been neglecting them 
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and paying all their attention to their sons. 

The manner in which the proportion of the males of the Presidency between 
the ages of 15 and 20 who are literate falls below the corresponding percentage 
among those aged 20 and over has already been referred to. This condition of 
things does not, however, exist in all the districts. Subsidiary table 5 shows that 
in Madras City, in the Deccan Division, and in all the districts in the East Coast 
Division except Ganjdm there are proportionately more literate persons among the 
males who are between 15 and 20 years of age than among those who are older than 
this. The same thing occurs among the males of all the cities except Negapatam,. 
Salem and Coimbatore. The inference is that in all these places more has been 
done recently for male education than was effected in former years. Among 
females this same characteristic is to be found in the statistics of every district 
and every ("ity. 

5. The figures for the various religions may next be examined. Subsidiary 

tables 2, o and 4 give statistics for Hindus, Musalmans 
sexefaXres*''' '°'" ''"^""' ^"^ ""^^ Christians respectively. Particulars for the other 

religions are not shown separately as the Animists are 
practically all of them illiterate, — only one in 212 of the men among them and only 
one in 10,191 of their women being able to read and write, — and as the numbers 
following the other faiths are in all cases so small that percentages are misleading. 

How long a lead the Christians hold from the followers of all other beliefs 
in education, and especially in female education, has already been seen. Diagram- 
No. 10 illustrates this pre-eminence very forcibly. In every age-period and in both 
sexes they easily surpass all others. Of the total population, 27 are Christians,, 
but of the total literate population Cvl per cent., and of the female literate population 
26--J per cent., are followers of that religion. Among Christians there are 80S 
literate girls between the ages of and 10 to every 1,000 literate boys of the same 
age, while for the population as a whole the figure is only 227. Of the three main 
religious bodies the Christians are the only community in which the percentage- 
of those between the ajjes of 15 and 20 who can read and write is higher than the 
corresponding proportion among those who are 20 and over. 

This predominance is not merely due to the inclusion of Europeans and 
Eurasians among the Christians. Subsidiary table 7, referred to later, shows that 
even if these two races are excluded the remainder, the Native Christians, still main- 
tain a long lead. It will be seen below, moreover, that they are the only religious 
community in which any progress worth mentioning has taken place during the 
decade. The literacy of the Native Christian is yearly enhancing the position 
which he holds among the people, and when the facts just mentioned are con- 
sidered in connection with the striking increase since 1891 in the Christian 
population (see Chapter III, Religion, above) they have an importance upon which 
it is not necessary to dilate. 

Next to the Christians, as in 1891, come the Musalmans. Both their men and 
their women are more literate, in the census meaning of the terra, than those of 
the Hindus, but there is little to choose between the literacy of the women of the- 
two religions, and in higher education the Musalmans are well known to rank below 
the Hindus. They are also behind them in the race in the two lowest age-periods- 
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among males (see diagram No. 10). This is probably due to their custom of send- 
ing their boys to Koran schools, where they spcud more of their time in repeating 
passages of holy writ by heart than in learning to read and write. Later in life, 
however, they make up the ground they have lost, and in the ages above 15 they 
pass the Hindus. This successful spurt is no doubt partly owing to the fact that 
they are largely a trading class and thus often pick up enough learning to enable 
them to manage their affairs after they have left school. Also, perhaps, they are 
for similar reasons compelled to remember what they have been taught, while the 
luore agricultural Hindu finds less constant use for his little stock of learning and 
so forgets it the more easily. 

Of the three main creeds, the Hindu religion comes last, and this although a 
large number of persons belonging to almost totally ignorant hill tribes, wlio ia 
1891 were included among its members, have at the present census been classed 
as Animists and so have lightened its load of illiteracy. That the Hindus occupy 
this unenviable position is doubtless largely due to the influence still swayed by 
the traditions against learning among the masses which Manu and the others set 
on foot. The point is referred to again below in discussing education by caste. 

6. If, hoAvever, the literacy of the followers of each religion in each district 

is examined, the Christians are not always found to 
dista-Tote"^ "^ *''* """" '^*^^^*'"'' ^y take the first place, nor the Hindus the last. Diagram 

No. 11 gives the particulars graphically. It will be 
seen that Christians are less literate than Musalmans in North Arcot and Trichi- 
nopoly, than Hindus in Kistna, and than either in South Arcot. The matter is 
deserving of the notice of the rnissionaries in those districts. I'he Hindus, again, 
are more literate' than the Mu.salmans in Kistna, Kurnool, Madras and Malabar. 

The diagram shows that, as was to be expected, the Cluistians of Madras and 
the Nilgiris are the best educated. Bellary, Anantapur, Ganjd;m and Vizagapatam 
are also prominent in it, but in these districts the Christians (compare diagram 
No. 4) are Yevj few in number. Of the districts in which they aggregate 60,000 and 
over (see diagram No. 4) Malabar, where they are nearly all Roman Catholics (see 
diagram Nt>, 34) is easily first, and it is followed by Tinnevelly, where they belong 
to the Roman Catholic and Anglican denominations in about equal proportions. 
The least educated Christians are those in Nellore, who are nearly all Baptists, and 
tliose in Kistna, who are mainly Baptists and American Lutherans. 

Diagram No, 11 shows that the Musalmans of the Nilgiris are the most lit-erate 
in the Presidency, but the number of them found tliere is again very small (diagram 
No. 4). Of the districts which contain 100,000 Musalmans and upwards. North 
Arcot, Tinnevelly, Tan j ore and Madura (in this order) contain the best educated 
members of the faith, and this is doubtless because in all of these the Labbai 
traders, — a literate coramuiuty, (see diagram No. 13), — are numerous. At the 
bottom of the scale come Malabar, where nearly all the Musalmans are Mdppillas, 
Kistna and Kurnool. The Kurnool Muhammadan has always had an unenviable 
reputation for backwardness. 

The relative rank of the different districts in the literacy of the Hindus in them 
follows generally their ra^k in total literacy, as Hindus predominate so largely in 
the population. Madras comes first, but Malabar beats Tanjore for second place. 
Salem and Vizagapatam. bring up the rear again. 

7. To turn to the different degrees of literacy among the various castes, tribes 

and races. The actual figures will be found in Imperial 
Literacy of the selected castes. rpablc IX. Subsidiary table 7 gives them in propor- 
tional forms and diagram No. 13 further arranges the proportional figures lor each 
caste in order of their magnitude. In Table IX, as in Imperial Table XIV (Civil 
condition by selected castes) referred to in the last chapter, and in Table XVT 
(Occupation in selected castes) dealt with in Chapter IX below, only certain 
selected castes are exhibited, and particulars for these were only compiled in certain 
districts. Eurasians and all castes which numbered over 100,000 persons in 1891 
were chosen and figures were collected for each of these in those districts in which 
each was most strongly represented in that year. 

30 
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Of all tlie communities so selected, the Eurasians, figures for whom were 
.compiled in the three districts of ]\^adras, Chijigleput and Malabar, whei'e the great 
majority o± them are to be found, ai'e by far the best educated, even though, as is 
explained in Chapter VIII (Caste), there is reason to suppose that some at least of 
those included under this head are really Native Christians with no white blood in 
their veins. They so dwarf the other castes and races selected that they could not 
be conveniently included in diagram No. 13. In every 1,000 of them, 719,- — :in 
1,000 males 729, and in 1,000 females 710, — can read and write. 

After the Eurasians, the Brdhmans are the most prominent community, b^t 
the Oriya Brahman (whose divergence in ways and occupation, from other divisions 
of the caste is i-eferred to below in Chapters VIII, Caste, and IX, Occupation,) is 
beaten by the Komati, the Nayar and the Chetti. Among Brahmans as a body 308 
in everj' 1,000 can read and write. Of their various divisions, the Malayalam 
Brahmans, with 447 literates per 1,000, head the list, their position being due to 
the superior education of their women. They are followed in order by the Tamil and 
Telvigu Brahmans, the ' other' Brahmans (who are mainly Konkam-speaking mem- 
bers of the caste in South Canara), the CanareSe division and the Oriya division. 
Of these last only 151 in 1,000 can read and write. 

That the Brahmans should be more literate than the rest of the community 

is only to be expected. For generations the caste kept all knowledge in its own 

.liands, wrote Shastras which declared that an educated Siidra should be avoided 

like the plague, and, what is more, persuaded the Siidra to accept the restrictions 

which these Shastras put upon him. 

But though the Brahman, generally speaking, still maintains much the same 
attitude, the Sudranow sees things in a different light, and the former's pre-emi- 
nence in literacy is falling from him. The daughters of the Native Chi^istians and 
the N%ars are already better educated than those of any of the groups of Brah- 
mans except the Malayalam division and, even taking both sexes together, the 
Komatis and the Nayars are very close behind the Canarese and ' other ' Brdhmans. 
The positions of the various castes in diagram No. 13 form, indeed, an interesting 
illustration of the manner in which the ancient order of things is changing. The 
Brahmans of old condoned a certain degree of education in the military and trading 
castes and it is not a revolutionary symptom that the Nayars, the Komatis and the 
Chettis should be high up iu the list., But close after these come the Native Chris- 
tians, who are mainly recruited from the lowest of the servile castes ; the Kammalas 
and Kamsalas, artisans who were formerly assigned a quite inferior position m the 
'community; the Tiyans and Shanans, who follow the despised calling of toddy- 
drawing ; and the Vaniyans or oil-pressers, for whom Manu always reserved a supply 
of his most disdainful epithets. The castes which the Brahmans used to treat 
with some sort of consideration, — the cultivating Vellalas and Kapus, and the shep- 
herd Idaiyans and Gollas— are far below these others in the list. At the bottom, 
however, as of old, come the earth-workers (Uppara and Odde), the leather-workers 
(Madiga and Chakkiliyan), the agricultural serfs (Cheruman and Holeya), and the 
hill and forest tribes (Kliond and Savara). 

Another point which diagram No. 13 brings out prominently, is the superiority 
in education of the Malayalam to the corresponding Tamil castes, and of the Tamils 
to the corresponding Telugus. It has already been seen that the Malayalam 
Brahman is more literate than his Tamil brother, and the Tamil Brahman than the 
Telugu. Similarly, the chief cultivating caste of the Malabar coast, the Nayars, are 
seven times as literate as the Vellalas, the corresponding commtmity in the Tamil 
country, and these latter are nearly twice as well educated as the main cultivating 
caste of the Telugu districts, — the Kapus or Reddis. The Malayalam toddy-drawer, 
the Tiyan, is more literate than the Shaniin, the corresponding caste among the 
Tamils, and the Shanan than the Idiga, the toddy-drawer of the Telugu country. 
The Kavarai of the Tamil districts is better educated than the Balija of the Telugu 
country, though both are the same caste under different names ; the Kammala, 
the Tamil artisan, is superior to the corresponding Telugu caste of Kamsala ; the 
Tainil weaver (Kaikdlan) to the Telugu weaver (Devanga and Sale) ; and even the 
Tamil field labourer, the Paraiyan, to his Telugu compeer, the Mala. The diagram 
includes very few Canarese castes, or it could be shown in the same way that these 
are educationally superior to the Telugus. " : .- . 
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In examining in detail the figures for these castes in diagram No. 13 and sub- 
sidiary table 7, it is best, as before, to consider the statistics for each sex separately. 
Taking the males first, we find that the only communities' in which half of the sex can 
read and write are the Eurasians and the Brdhmans, and even from the latter the 
Oriyd and ' other ' Brahmans must be excluded. Of the b7 castes selected, there are 
twelve at the bottom of diagram No. J 3 in which not even one per cent, of the males 
are literatej and among the Holeyas only six of them out of 61,3(j5 can read and write. 
The Eurasian, who headed the list when both sexes were included, gives place to the 
Tamil Brdhman, the Malayalam Brdhman to his Tamil and Telugu "fellow caste-men, 
and the Native Christian to the Labbai. 

If the females are taken by themselves, the pre-eminence of the Eurasians is, 
however, very marked, there being only 290 women in 1,000 among them who are 
illiterate against 788 among the Malaj'iilam Brahmans, who come next in female 
education.^ After these two follow the Nayars, the Native Christians, the rest of 
the Brdhmans, the Tiyans of the west coast and the Kaikolans, the women among 
whom are often dancing-girls and so get some sort of an education as part of their 
stock-in-trade. 

8. The statistics of knowledge of English may next be considered. Proper- 
Litera ii E li h tional abstracts of them are given in subsidiary table 1 

for the total population, in tables 2 to 4 for the three 
main religions, in table 6 for each district and Natural Division, and in table 7 for 
each of the selected castes, tribes and races. Diagram No. 9 also shows the pro- 
portion to the total population in each district borne by those who are literate 
in English. 

Literacy of any kind is small enough in amount, as has been seen, but literacy 
in English is microscopic. Of every 1,000 of the population only five can read and 
wi'iio the language, of every 1,000 males nine, and of every 1,000 females no 
more than one. Christians naturally know more English than the followers of other 
religions, as the Europeans and Eurasians included among them raise the percentage. 
Native Christians, however, take a high place even by themselves, defeating all the 
castes shown in subsidiary table 7 except certain of the divisions of the Brahmans.. 
Hindus are slightly more literate than Musalmans in the language. It has already 
been said that the Musalmans do not shine in higher education. 

Figures by age-periods and districts are given in subsidiary table 6. As has 
already been observed, they show that English education is progressing, the pro- 
portion of those between the ages of 15 and 20 who know the language being always 
higher than the corresponding percentage among those who aro older than this, 
except in the special case of the Nilgiris. 

Of the Natural Divisions, the South knows most English, then the West 
Coast, and then the East Coast. The Deccan and the Agency Divisions, as usual, 
know least. Diagram No. 9 gives the number in every 10,000 in each district who 
can read and write English, but the actual numbers are so small that these propor- 
tional figures are largely affected by the presence of a few Europeans and Eurasians 
in a district, and there is not much to be learnt by arranging the districts in the 
order of their superiority in this respect. 

Of the 57 castes in subsidiary table 7 there are only six in which as many as 10 per 
cent, of the literate of both sexes are literate in English. 'I'aking the sexes separately, 
as before, Eurasian males are naturally a long way in front of all others, 98 per cent, 
of those of them who are literate being able to read and write English. Next come 
the Tamil and 'other' Bnihmans, the Native Christians and the Telugu Brdhmans. 
Of the literate Malaydlam Brahman males only three per cent, know English, and 
even these few are ' Pattar ' Brahmans from the east coast and not the Nambiidiris 
of Malabar. These latter are entirely innocent of all acquaintance with the language. 
Among Oviji Brahman males only one in every hundred of the literate is literate in 
Eno-lish. 'L'he trading castes seem to be a.s disinclined as ever to learn the language, 
only one Komati, and not even one Chetti, in every 100 who are literate being 
able, to read and write it. As to the females, it will be seen that, excluding the 
Eurasians, there are only two castes, Native Christians and Brahmans, in which 
even one woman in 1,000 of the caste population knows the language, eight of the 
f orindr^ and, one, of the, latter in that number being literate in it. 
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9. For the first time in tho history of Madras censuses, particulars were collected 

this year of the vernaculars which the literate population 

Literacy m the various vernaculars. -^ , , ., o, ,• ,• i '-i i j; ,.. 

can read and write, statistics were only corapilecl loi" 
the main languages. Subsidiary table 1 and diagram No. 12 give proportional 
figures for the total population, subsidiary tables 2 — 4 for the three main religions, 
and subsidiary table 7 for each of the selected castes. 

A comparison of diagram No. 12 with diagram No. 14, which gives the percent- 
age of the population who speak each of the principal languages, throws an interesting 
light upon the question, already alluded to above, of the relative literacy of those 
who speak Malayalam, Tamil, Canarese and Telugu. 

In the margin are given figures sliowing the number in every 1,000 persons of 

either sex who speak the four principal languages who 
are literate in those languages. It will be seen that, if 
both sexes are taken together, the Malayalam-speaking 
people are more literate than those whose horae-speech 
is Tamil, the Tamils than the Canarese and the Canarese 
than the Telugus. The same order holds good if the figures for females alone are 
taken, and when this is done the MalayAlam castes far surpass all the others. But 
in the literacy of males alone, the Malayalam castes are beaten by the Tamils, and 
they are likely to continue to take this second place as long as they keep the Cheru- 
mans, their agricultural serfs, in their present state of ignorance and as long as the 
Mappillas fight shy of the schools as much as they do at present. The literacy of 
the Canarese castes is, however, exaggerated by a circumstance which requires 
to be taken into account. Very many of the people in South Canara (see Imperial 
Table X) speak Tulu and Konkani. Neither of these languages have An alphabet 
of their own, and they are written in the Canarese character. Consequently, and 
also because Canarese is the oflicial language of South Canara, many of the Tulu- and 
Konkani-speaking castes learn to read and v/rite Canarese in preference to their 
mother-tongues. The statistics do not, however, show exactly how many of them 
do so, and it is not possible to accurately correct the figures to eliminate this dis- 
turbing factor. If all the people who speak both these languages are included in 
making the calculation in the margin above,. Canarese comes below Telugu in the 
case of both sexes, but it is not fair to include as many as this. 

Looked at in another light, a comparison of diagrams Nos. 12 and 14 shows 
that it does not folioAv that, because one language is more commonly spoken than 
another, therefore those who are literate in the fornun- are more numerous than those 
who know the latter. No doubt more persons speak Tamil, Telugu and Malaydlam 
than any other vernaculars and more people are literate in these three than in any 
others, but whereas about the samd number of people speak Tamil as speak Telugu, 
the number of males who can read and write Tamil is more than twice the number of 
those who have an equal knowledge of Telugu, Similar disparities occur between 
the numbers who speak, and the numbers who are literate in, the other languages. 

For the rest, these statistics of vernaculars known by the people do not teach 
much that was not known before, and it is doubtful whether it will bo worth while 
to collect them again. If any figures of the kind are compiled at future censuses 
languages which have not been shown this year should be selected instead of merely 
compiling anotlier set of figures for the same ones. Statistics of literacy in Oriyti 
and Hindostani (and perhaps Marathi) would possess some points of interest. 

Of the four vernaculai's selected this year, Tamil is more generally known by 
the literate population as a whole than any other, then comes Telugu, then Malaya- 
lam and then Canarese. Among the literate members of the Hindu and Christian 
religions the same order prevails. Among the literat^e Musalmans, however (see 
subsidiary table 3), the order is Tamil, Malayalam, ' other languages,' Telugu and 
Canarese. The reason why Tamil continues to hold the first place oven among 
Musalmans is that most of the literate members of that religion are Labbais, a 
mixed race resulting from unions between immigrant Musalmans and the w omen 
of the country, who continue to use the language of their original ancestresses. 
Malaydlam comes higher up the list in the case of Muhammadans than among 
either religions, because it is the language of the Mdppillas, Avho form one-third of 
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the Musalman population of tho Presideuc}-. ' Other languages ' includes Hindu- 
stani, and this accounts for its position. It is also worth noticing that most of 
the Musalman women who are literate are literate in ' other languages.' The Labbai 
find Mappilla women, who would learn Tamil and Malayalara if they learnt anything, 
aj-e seldom able to read and write (subsidiary table 7). 

Most of the cast(>s in subsidiary table 7 are naturall}- most literate in their 
^parent-tongue. The Telugu Brdhmans have invaded the Tamil districts in consider- 
able strength (see Imperial Table XIII) and consequently a knowledge of Tamil is 
commoner among thera than literacy in Telugu is among the Tamil Brahmans. The 
Tamil Brahmans who read and ^vrite Malayalam and the Malayalam Brdhmans who 
know Tamil ar(j the Pattars, settlers in Malabar from the east (joast. In their 
houses th(^y speak a mongrel Tamil. The ' other ' Brahmans who are literate in 
Canarese are those in South Canara whose parent-tongue is Konkani. The ' other 
language ' known by the Knlingis is Oriya. In tlieir homes they speak either Oriy;i 
•or Telugu. Among the Eurasians tliose who are literate in English are far more 
numerous than those a\1io know any other langLiage. The Eurasian is often blamed 
for not learning to read and write the V(!rnaculars, but these figures must not be 
made the text of a sermon upon his backwardness in this respect, for (except in 
the case of English, which is always given if it is known at all) the only languages 
shown in the figures are those bed kno\\'n by the people, the others being neglected. 
The language best knov/u by the Eurasian is uatui-ally English and the statistics 
-do not show what other tongues he knows in addition. 

10. It remains to compare the results of the 
Comparison of the figures with those present census with those of the enumerations of 1881 
"'''''• and 1891. 

Here we tread on rather uncertain ground. For one thing, the 1881 and 1891 
figures were compiled on principles which were different to those followed this year. 
At the two former enumerations the population was grouped into three classes, 
namely, those who were (ii) under instruction, (h) literate, that is, able to read and 
write but not still under instruction, and (c) illiterate. The enumerators knoAV that 
xa ' literate ' person was usually superior to one who was still ' under instruction,' 
but yet the rules required that the boy who could only just spell out a vernacular, 
but was no longer at school, should be classed under the former heading, while the 
graduate who was reading for his M.A. degree should be returned under the latter. 
The enumerators could not understand how the half-educated bo}' could properly be 
treated as superior to the graduate, and the result was that there was considerable 
confusion between those who were literate and those who were under instruction, and 
the exact meaning of the statistics is consequently difficult to determine. Anothei- 
matter which vitiates comparisons between the figures of one year and those of 
another is the elasticity of the term ' literate ' and of the definition of it, namely, 
' able to read and write,' which was laid down. A person is not ' literate ' who can 
•only read and write his own name, or can only keep the accounts of his shop, or 
•can only puzzle out sentences of the type of " the cat is on the mat." And yet it is 
by no means easy to clearly define the exact point at which a child ceases to be 
illiterate and becomes literate. Mr. Stuart thought that in 1891 the number of 
nterate males above the age of 26 was exaggerated by the inclusion therein of 
people who could only sign their names, and consequently at all the classes of oi'al 
instruction of Tahsildars and others held in tho districts, I emphasised the necessity 
of precautions against the repetition of this error. At these classes I was almost 
:always asked to define the term 'literate,' and the answer always given was that no 
person should be considered to be literate who could not write a letter to a friend 
and read the reply received from him. It is thus probable that the standard of 
literacy required at the present census was higher than that demanded a,t former 
enumerations. 

Keeping these two points in mind we may go on to examine the statistics 
bearing upon the matter. They are contained in subsidiary tables 8 and 9. The 
former compares the numbers returned as ' literate ' at each of the last three 
censuses. It shows tliat though female literacy has advanced durin^- the decade 
in every district except Bellary (the recent removal of British troops from which 

SI 
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doubtless accounts for the fall), and though the number of literate persons in 
every 1,000 of the total population of both sexes taken together is somewhat higher 
than it was ten years ago, yet m two out of the three agencies, in ail the Deccan 
districts except Cuddapah, and in Chingleput, North Arcot, Salem, Trichinopoly and 
Madura, the percentage of literate males is less than it was in 1891. 

And, melancholy as these figures are, they give an unduly favourable view of the 
situation, for the comparison is made between those who were ' literate ' in 1891 and 
in 1901, whereas under the 1891 system, already described, those who were literate 
in the census meaning of the term (that is, could read and write) but were still at 
school or college were classed as ' under instruction.' In other words the head 
'literate' mthe 1891 figures does not, as it does this year, include every one who could 
read and write. How many of those returned in J 891 as under instruction were 
actually able to read and write can never be known. It seems, however, that it is 
fair to assume that those in this class who were above the age of 15 could do so, 
and that to render any comparison of the 189 L figures with those of the present 
census really just, these persons should be included among the literate population of 
the former year. They are so included in the comparative figures given in subsidiary 
table 9, and this shows that, when this is done, the education of the males of the 
Presidency will be found to have failed to keep pace with the growth of the population, 
there being only 103 literate persons in every 1,000 against 132 ten years ago. In 
every district in the Presidency except the Nilgiris (a special case) there is a smaller 
percentage of males who can read and write than there was in 1891. 

These results will perhaps come as a surprise to those who are aware of the 
increasing degree in which English is spoken by the lower classes, of the constant 
additions to the recruits for the Bar and other literary professions, and of the 
ever-advancing excess in the supply of clerks over the demand for them. But it is 
a very small proportion of those who have picked up a smattering of colloquial 
English who can read or write a word of that language, — or even of any other, — and 
though a few thousand matriculates and F.As. will make a great show in a Presi- 
dency town they are too few in number to raise the percentage of literacy in the 
population of the province as a whole. At the end of the year 1900-1901 there 
were in this Presidency some 700,000 scholars in the primary stages, against 
less than 4,000 in the various colleges, and it is the literacy of the former which 
afPects the census percentages. That education among the masses is not progressing 
seems clear, and the conclusion is supported by the figures by age-periods, already 
several times referred to, which show that, except in the case of Christians and girls 
and of those who know English, the percentage of literates in the population between 
the ages of 15 and 20 is less than that in the ages higher than this. 

The only three directions in which any marked progress has been made is in 
the education of Christians, among whom the number of literal e males and females 
per thousand of each sex" has risen from 179 and 70, respectively, to 198 and 91 ; in 
the instruction of females, the number of the literate among which sex has advanced 
from 1)9,845 to 179, ObS or by 50 per cent, ; and in the teaching of English, the 
numbers able to read and write which language have increased from 93,871 ia 
190,206 during the decade, that is, have more than doubled. 
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SuBSiDiAEY Table 4 — Education by Age and Sex. — CHRISTIAN. 
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Note— Persons who are Uterate in English and also in another language are sho^vn under both heads, and the totals of 
columns 8-20 in the four tables above are consequently frequently in excess of the corresponding totals in column.^ S and 4. 
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yuBSiDiAiiY Table 6. — Englhh Education by Age, Sex and Natural Divisions and Districts. 
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Anantapni- ... 

Total ... 
Soutli Dicision. 




'2 




7 


1 


6 


1 


2 


4 


1 


... ' 3 


1 


9 


1 


6 




2 


4 




;■ ! 
















Madras 


17 10 133 


44 


250 


60 


174 


32 


86 


14] 


30 


Cliingleput ... 


1 i ... 1 9 




21 


3 


17 


2 


7 


12 


2 


North Arcot 


... 1 .. 


; 5 


1 


14 


1 


9 


1 


4 


7 


1 


Salem 




1 4' 




10 


1 


7 


1 


3 


5 




CoimbatoTe ... 




5 


1 


13 


1 


9 


1 


3 


t) 




South A root 


... 


4 




10 


1 


7 




3 


5 




Tanjore 
Trichinopoly 


1 


20 


1 


37 


1 


20 


1 


8 


16 




1 




16 


1 


33 


1 


14 


1 


6 


12 


1 


Pudukkdttai- 


1 i •• 




13 




23 




9 




4 


8 




Madnra 









1 


11 


1 


8 




3 


6 




Tinnevelly ... 

Total ... 

West Coast Division. 


... ! .. 




10 


3 


20 


4 


11 


1 


6 


9 


1 


1 


11 


2 


86 


3 


16 


1 


6 


12 


1 




















Nilgiris 
Malabar 


si 10 1 61 


34 


67 


41 


80 


31. 


47 


64 


28 


1 ... ; 7 


2 


16 


3 


12 


■2 


6 


9 


2 


South Canara 

Total ... 
Gran a Total ... 


(5 

1 


2 


18 


4 


12 


1 

1 


5 

'l" 


8 


I 


1 1 


8 


3 


18 


4 


16 


2 

1 


6 


10 


2 


1 


8 


2 


19 


3 


12 


1 


5 


9 


1 



qq 
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Subsidiary Table 7. — Education by selected Castes, Tribes or Races. 



Caste, Tribe ok 
Race. 



Percektage of the Literates in each Caste who 
ARK Literate in 



Tamil. 



Telagu. 



Mala- 
y&Iam. 



Ganarese. 



10 11 12 13 14 15 16 



Other 
Lan- 
guages. 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

la 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 



Hindu and Animiat. 

Agamudaiyan 

Ambalakaran 

Ambattan 

Balija 

Billava 

B6ya 

Brahman (Tamil) 
Do. (Telugn) 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



(Malayalam). 
(Ganarese) . 
(Oriya) 
(Others) ... 



Total, Brahmaa 

Chakkiliyan ... 

Cheroman 

Chetti 

D6vanga 

Gamalla 

GoUa 

Holeya 

Idaiyan or Yadava . 

|diga ... 

Tluvan 

Kaik61a 

KaUngi 

Kalian 

Kamma 

Kammala . . 

Ka msala 

Kapu or Eeddi 

Kavarai 

Khond 

IComati 

Korava or Yerukala. 

Knrumba 

Knsavan 

Madiga 

Mala ... 

Mangala 

Maravan 

Miitracha 

Nayar 

Odde 

Pallan 

Pam 

Paraiyan 

Sale 

Savara 

Shfinan 

Telaga 

Tiyan 

Tottiyan 

Tsakala 

TJppara 

Valaiyan 

Vaniyan 

Vannan 

Velama 

VcllaJa 

Musalma7i. 

Labbai 

Wipjiilla 

Ohristiav. 

Eurasian 
Native Christian 



99 
100 
100 

27 



100 
100 
100 

27 



83 



83 
6 
1' 1 

13 i 13 



10 



10 



35 

81 

4| 
99, 



I 17 
100 



35 



40 



80; 93 

3i 7 
991 96 



2 3 

17| ... 

100 100 



99 100 



I 100 100 100 
99' 96 



92 i 93 [ 76 

1 '..'. 
a 100 



99 

2 1 

3! 3 

1 ! 1 



100 
21 

66 
100 
100 
100 



99 : 100 

9 

3 

10 

99 



100 
22 

69 
100 
100 
1C>0 



100 1 100 



98 98 



1 
100 
100 
100 

2 
100 



1 

100 

100 

99 

2 
100 



98 ■ 98 



95 



99 
1 

89 



100 
97 

100 

4 

99 



85; 



100 

100 

95 



100 

"1 
48 

100 

100 

99 

8 

99 
19 
28 
1 
98 
96 
98 

'79 

33 



100 
22 

99 



72 1 79 

73! 84 

1 ; 2 

93 1 93 



...99 
lO'l ^I 

2! ... 

4 3 



27 25 11 

13! 7 .. 

96 



17 
100 





"4 


100 


100 


100 


100 


97 


61 

... 



... i 1 

5 

48 I 44 

100 1 100 

3 

100! 99 

100 I 97 

7! 24 



100 
50 

91 

97 i 



99' 88 I 
1^ 



97 



100 



100 



100 1 100 



100 1 100 I 
22 20 

S9 



98 
61 63 



99 

11 

100 

29 



100 



100 



_ 




93 






3 


7 


9 


12 



83,82 
26 '26 



17 



English. 



18 



19 



20 



Number of 

Illiterates 

pee tiiousa,\d 

AMONG 



21 



70 



1 ..... :...i... 

81 62 2| 2! 21 

99; 99! 95i 

71 65 9 9i 14' 



15il5 12 11; 12 

7| 71...!. 



4II6 



17 



3 1 36 
50 50 ... 17 17 



991 



i 52 



521 56 



! ...'I ... lOOlOOlOtl 



71 71: 50 ... 



1 
2 
3 
9 

"i 
1 

2 
1 

l\ 
1 

\\ 
7 

"1 
"li 



lOOi 



■i;-ir2' 



100 



38 



I ■ 



li ll. 
21 2 



78j 78^ 80; 
.' '. ; 1 



36 71 



11112 

4i 4 



61 6 
3 3 



91' 70 



2i ... 

14! 8 



7 I .. 



2] 15 ... 
6 29 1 



1 98 98 

.. let 17 



22 



23 



987 


851 


973 


945 


945 


890 


938 


883 


986 


974 


996 


992 


609 


264 


645 


327 


853 


357 


731 


484 


849 


691 


728 


502 


692 


422 


999 


999 


999 


998 


846 


680 


968 


937 


990 


981 


995 


990 


1,000 


1,000 


969 


937 


995 


989 


959 


918 


930 


871 


975 


950 


947 


891 


975 


952 


896 


793 


917 


835 


981 


962 


892 


792 


998 


997 


748 


505 


997 


994 


992 


985 


964 


927 


999 


998 


997 


994 


982 


965 


946 


894 


990 


981 


756 


605 


998 


996 


988 


975 


967 


934 


995 


990 


975 


951 


999 


998 


921 


846 


962 


928 


919 


853 


977 


954 


997 


994 


997 


995 


987 


974 


926 


852 


987 


973 


987 


975 


965 


931 


908 


789 


966 


913 


281 


271 


891 


838 



997 
999 
998 
993 
998 
1,000 
942 
954 
788 
982 
996 
955 



956 

1,000 

1,000 

996 

998 

999 

999 

1,000 

999 

1,000 

997 

985 

999 

998 

998 

997 

995 

999 

989 

1,000 

991 

1,000 

1,000 

999 

1,000 

1,000 

999 

998 

1,000 

897 

1,000 

1,000 

999 

1,000 

999 

1,000 

994 

995 

984 

999 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

998 

1,000 

999 

998 



997 
99G 



290 
941 



jfoTE. — (i) Persons literate in English and also in another language are shown under both heads. The figures in columns 3-20' 
consequently frequently total to more than 100. (ii) The percentages in column 20 are struck on such small figures that they 
are apt to be misleading if considered by themselves. 
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ScBsiDiAUY Tablb 8.—Prjffress of Education since 1881 bi/ Natural Dimiom and Districts. 





NUMEEH OF 


Number of 


Variation + ob — 






Literates in 
1,000 Females. 






1,000 Males. 


1891—1901. 


1881—1891, 


1881—1901. 


Natural Divisions and 

DlSTKICTS. 




1 
































ID 




En 


















OJ 




V 




























































O 


Ci 


t-H 
00 


r-i 
O 


Ol 


CO 




a 




a 




i 




1-1 


rH 


CO 


<Ji 


CiO 


00 


S 


fe 


S 


^ 


S 


^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 

1 


12 


13 


Agency Division. 






















1 




Ag-ency, Ganjam 


13 


15 


* ... 






s 


- 2 




* ... 


* .. 


♦ 


ft ... 


Agency, Vizagapatam 


18 


31 


6 


1 


1 




- 13 




+ 25 


+ 1 


+ 12 


+ 1 


Agency, Gortavari 

TOTAl ... 

East Coast Division. 


31 


29 


* ... 


4 


■" 


# 


+ 2 


+ 2 

i 


* ... 


♦ ... 


* ... 




18 


19 


* ... 


1 


1 


* ... 


- 1 




* ... 


* . 


* ... 


* 














J 








Gaujam ... 


89 


81 


57 


4 


^ 


5 


+ 8 


+ 2 


+ 24 


- 3 


+ 32 


- 1 


Vizagapatam 


61 


54 


45 


4 


3 


4 


+ 7 


+ 1 


+ 9 


- 1 


+ 16 




1 G6davari 


87 


75 


56 


8 


5 


3 


+ 12 


+ 3 


.+ 19 


+ 2 


+ 31 


+ 5 


1 Kistna ... 


92 


90 


75 


7 


4 


.3 


+ 2 


+ 3 


+ 15 


+ 1 


+ 17 


+ 


i Xellore 


89 


88 


85 


6 


3 


4 


+ 1 


+ 3 


+ 3 


- 1 


+ 4 


+ 2 
+ 2 


Total ... 
Deccan Division. 


83 


77 


62 


6 


3 


4 


+ 6 


+ 3 


+ 15 


- 1 


+ 21 


























Cucidapah 


81 


80 


69 


4 


2 


3 


+ 1 


+ 2 


+ 11 


1 


+ 12 


+ 1 


Kurnool ... 


79 


82 


71 


4 


3 


4 


- 3 


+ 1 


+ 11 


- 1 


+ 8 




Banganapalle 


83 


92 


99 


3 


2 


4 


- 9 


+ 1 - 7 1 2 ;- 16 


- 1 


Eellary 

Sandur 


86 


104 


97 


3 


4 


4 


- 18 


- 1 !+ 7 1 .. ,-11 


- 1 


109 


99 


90 


5 


4 


4 


+ 10 


+ 1 1+ 9 1 . . +19 


+ 1 


! .\nantapur 

Total ... 
South I>ivi$>on. 


77 


78 


70 


4 


2 


3 


- 1 


+ 2 


+ 8 


- 1 1+ 7 


+ 1 


81 


86 


76 


4 


3 


3 


5 


+ 1 


+ 10 


+ 5 


+ 1 
























380 


314 


305 


91 


64 


52 


+ 46 


+ 27 


+ 9 


\-r 12 ! + .■)5 


+ 39 


Chiug-lepnt ... 

N'orth Arcot 


144 


153 


141 


10 


8 


7 


- 9 


+ 2 


■H 12 


+ 1 


+ 3 


+ 3 


116 


118 


102 


6 


5 


4 




+ 1 


+ 16 


+ 1 


+ 14 


+ 2 




74 


75 


65 


4 


3 


4 


- 1 


+ 1 


+ 10 


- 1 


+ 9 






97 


92 


77 


6 


3 


6 


+ 5 


+ 3 


+ 15 


- 3 


+ 20 




South Arcot 


138 


133 


117 


5 


3 


5 


+ ■-> 


+ 2 


+ 16 
+ 17 


- 2 


+ 21 




Tanjore 

Triohinopoly 

Pudukkdr.tai 


203 


187 


170 


9 


5 


5 


+ 16 


+ 4 




+ 33 


+ i 


129 
156 


133 

141 


126 
145 


8 

4 


5 
3 




4 


- 4 
+ 12 


+ 3 
+ 1 


+ 7 
- 1 
+ 17 


- 1 


+ 3 
+ 11 


+ 3 




145 


147 


130 


5 


4 


4 




+ 1 




+ 15 


+ 1 


TinnevoUy 

Total ... 
West Coast Division. 


189 


184 


164 


15 


10 


9 


+ 5 


+ 5 


+ 20 


+ 1 


+ 25 


■1- 6 


143 


140 


127 


9 


6 


6 


+ 3 


+ 3 


+ 13 


... !+ 16 


+ 3 






















1 




Nilgii'is ... 


172 


128 


94 


49 


31 


25 


+ 44 


+ 18 


+ 34 


+ 6 


+ 78 


+ 24 


172 


165 


125 


30 


27 


17 


+ 7 


+ 3 


+ 40 


■). 10 


-1- 17 


+ 13 


Sorith Canara 

Total ... 
Grand Total ■• 


111 


99 


83 


9 


7 


5 


+ 12 


+ 2 


+ 16 


+ 2 1 + 28 

! 


+ 4 


155 


146 


112 


25 


22 


14 


+ 10 


+ 3 


+ 33 


+ 8 


+ 43 


+ 11 


119 


115 


100 


9 


7 


6 


+ 4 


-i- 2 


+ 15 


+ 1 


+ 19 


+ 3 



N0TE.-Literacy was not returned by the bulk of the population in the Ganjam and Gddavari Agencies in 1881. 
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SuBsiniAKV Table 9. — Comparing the number of literates over 15 in 1901 ivith the number of 
those both literate and learning of the same ages in 1891 and 1881. 





Number of Literates | 


Ku.MBER OF Literates 




IN 


1,000 Males. 


IN 1,000 Fejiales. 


District or State, 















1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


1 


2 


3 


4 

_ 


5 


6 


7 


Ganjam 


78 


79 


56 


3 


2 ; 4 


Agency, Ganjam 


11 


14 


1 


... 




Vizagapatani ... 


51 


55 


45 


3 


2 '" 3 


Agency. Vizagapatam 


16 


19 




1 




Godaviiri .. 


74 


76 


58 


5 


' 4 '" .2 


Agency, Gddavari ... ... 


26 


29 


6 


8 


2 


Kistna ... 


80 


90 


74 


5 


4 1 3 


Nelloi-e ... ... ... "... 


78 


87 


83 


4 


3 1 4 


Cuddapak ... 


69 


79 


67 


3 


2 1 2 


Kiirnool ... ... 


69 


81 


70 


3 


2 : 3 


Bellaiy 


75 


103 , 


96 


3 


3 1 3 


Ananlipnr... ... 


67 


77 


69 


3 


2 2 


Madras 


311 


321 


318 


68 


56 46 


Chingleput 


128 


150 


141 


7 


6 6 


Korth Arcot 


108 


116 101 


4 


4 4 


Salem ... ... ..: 


63 


73 I 64 


3 


2 3 


Goimbatorc 


83 


89 


75 


4 


3 5 


Nilgiris ... ... ... 


1 150 


127 


92 


36 


29 23 


South Al:;ot ... 


181 


129 


115 


4 


3 4 


Tanjoro ... ... ... 


178 


182 


168 


6 


4 


4 


Trichinopoly 


113 


129 


125 


5 


4 


4 


Madura 


1 187 


139 


125 


4 


3 


3 


Tinnevelly 


161 


173 


159 


11 


9 


8 


Malabar ... ... 


151 


162 


123 


84 


24 


15 


South Canara 

Total, British Tereitory ... 

Pudukkottai ... 


98 


100 


80 


7 


6 


4 


103 


112 98 


7 


6 5 


138 


140 1 141 


f 
1 

3 


2 


3 


Banganapalle ... 


74 


94 ; 98 


8 


2 


4 


Sandur 

TOTAI, Feud.atoeies ... 

Grand Total ... 


93 


98 1 90 


2 


3 


3 


138 


135 1 135 


3 


8 


3 


103 


112 98 


7 


1 

6 \ 5 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LANGUAaE! 

The preceding chapter discussed, among other things, the statistics of the languages^ 
„^ ^ ^ ', .^^ which the people can read and write. The present 

The chapter deals with parent- j i -j^i _li n n ■ i ,i ^- •, 

tongue. , oiie deaJs with the vernaculars which they ordinarily 

speak in their households, that is, their parent-tongues. 
It ^as already been seen that the languages which are most commonly spoken are- 
not always those which the largest number of people can read and write. 

2. The actual figures of the parent-tongues of the people are to be found in 
Where the figures are to be found. Imperial Table X, wHle the Subsidiary tables at the- 

end of this chapter and diagrams Nos. 14 and 1 5 show 
the main facts of the subject in proportional and condensed forms. 

3. Subsidiary table 1 classifies the various tongues which were returned in^ 

the schedules according to the families, sub-families, 
caiciassScatlo'nonheia^^u^a^^^^^^^ branches and groups usually recognised by philologists, 

and further distinguishes such of them as are con- 
sidered to be merely dialects from those which are thought to be entitled to be- 
described as languages. The other statistics do not make this distinction. In its 
arrangement and its method of spelling the various tongues the table follows a not& 
specially prepared for use in connection with this census by Dr. Grierson, Director 
of the Linguistic Survey of India. The operations of the Linguistic Survey do not, 
however, extend to this Presidency, and finality is not claimed for the classification 
adopted. 

4. The classification of 1891 followed generally the views of Drs. Gust and 

Caldwell, and during the last ten years little or nothing 
at^nVth^lifss^'cayon.''' """""• ^as been done to clear up the points which their 

researches left in doubt. I have made no attempt to 
solve these doubtful questions by original enljuiries of my own. It has been said 
that " the path of the philologist in India is so full of the pitfalls of incomplete- 
" data, false analogy, question-begging titles, and imposing speculation, that only 
" a highly competent scholar ca.n expect to thread his way by it successfully," and 
even had my scholarship been highly competent it would have been prevented from 
displaying its qualities by the fact that the time at my disposal is far too limited to 
admit of that study of the questions on the spot without which researches conducted 
through books and by means of second-hand information can produce little of value. 

5. It will be sufficient to mention that in the following respects the classification 

of 1891 has been departed from : The term Munda,. 
of^Mi.'*"'" *^°°' *''' classification -^^^^^.^^ of Kolarian, has been used to describe the- 

family to which Gadaba and Savara belong; Mahl,, 
which was classified as a Dravidian language in 1891, has been entered as a dialect 
of Singhalese, which latter has now been definitely shown to be an Indo- Aryan 
language derived from a Prakrit of Western India ; Are, which was formerly 
treated as a separate language, has been taken to be the same as Marathi ; Bastari 
or Halabi has been shown as a dialect of Marathi and not of Ori} a ; Khatri has no 
longer been classed as a separate language, but has been treated as being synony- 
mous with Patniill ; following the conclusion arrived at in paragraph 294 of the 1891 
Eeport, entries in the schedules of " Kondadora " (meaning the language of the- 
.Kondadora or Kondakapu caste of Vizagapatam Agency) have been classified as 
Konda, which has been treated as a dialect of Khond or Kandhi ; Marwarf 
has been shown as a dialect of Eajasthanl and not of Hindi ; and Hiudostani 
ap-d Hindi have been entered as dialects of " Western Hindi." 
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Difficulties in the cases of Hindo- 
stani and Hindi. 



6. A word of explanation regarding fhe figures of these last two languages is 

necessary : Dr. Grierson has suggested that the so- 
called " Hindi " dialects should be divided into the four 
languages of Bihdri, Eastern Hindi, Western Hindi (of 
which Hindostani is a dialect) and Rajasthdni, according to the geographical 
situation of the tract in which they are returned. But in Madras both Hindostdni 
and Hindi are imported languages and the district from which they are returned 
does not, therefore, in any way show under which of these four heads they should 
be classified. The Hinddstani spoken here, which differs greatly from that used in 
North India, is, moreover, called indiscriminately Hind6stdni, Musalmani, Deccaii, 
Delhi, Urdu, and so on, and it is impossible to say whether a person returning any 
one of these terms is a South Indian Musalman or a foreigner from North India, 
and if the latter whether he comes from the tract in which Bihdri, or Eastern Hindi, 
or Western Hindi, or Rdjasthdm is mainly used. All entries of this class have 
accordingly been shown as Hinddstani. The returns of Hindi present similar 
difficulties. With regard to this latter it also seems probable that a percentage of 
the entries are due to confusion in the minds of Hindu enumerators between Hindi 
and Hindostdni, and that the latter language would have been the more correct 
entry ; but it is impossible to say to what extent this is so. Hindi has accordingly 
been shown as it was returned. 



The languages of the Presidency mainly helong to 
the Dravidian Family. 



Family. 


Madras. 


All India 
1891. 


Dra-vidian 

Aryan ... 

Munda 

others 


01-26 
8' 13 
0-50 
0-11 


20-21 
7.5-26 

ris 

3-40 



7. In subsidiary table 1 the most noticeable point is the high proportion which 

the population speaking the Dravidian 
tongues bears to the total population of 
the Presidency. Nowhere else in India 
are these languages so prominent. The 
point is clearly brought out by the 
figures in the margin, which compare the 
percentages of the people of Madras who 
speak languages belonging to- each of 
the main families with the correspond- 
ing figures for all India in 1891. 

8. Of the Aryan languages spoken in the Presidency the following (in order 

of frequency of occurrence) are the most important : 
pres'idency^^''^^"^^"^"^^'"'"^' Oriyd (with its dialect Porojd), Hindostdni, Mardthl 

(with its dialect Konkani), Gujardtl (with its dialect 
Patnulf), and the gipsy language Lambddi. Except Oriyd and Konkani all of these 
are the vernaculars of foreigners who have entered the Presidency either as invaders 
-or traders, and none of them have been able to make any headway against the 
Dravidian languages of the country or to spread themselves beyond the limits 
of the tribes and castes which brought them- Sanskrit, another of the Aryan lan- 
guages which was brought into the Presidency by foreigners, has, after a struggle 
' of ] ,000 years and in spite of the sacerdotal backing which it received, ceased to 
exist at all as a vernacular, and is only spoken here and there by scattered pandits. 
The Dravidian tongues had no scruples, however, about helping themselves largely 
from the vocabularies of their rivals and using their acquisitions to strengthen 
, their own position. How strong a lead they now maintain has already been noticed 
and is seen at a glance from diagram No. 14. 

9. Subsidiary table 1 having classified the languages of the Presidency scienti- 
suhsidiary Tahie 2. The geo. fically and philologically, subsidiary table 2 proceeds to 

graphical classification of the arrange them according to their geographical distribu- 
anguages. tion, on the lines adopted in Imperial Table X. It divides 

them into (a) A^ernaculars of India (which is again sub-divided into (i) vernaculars 
of the Presidency and (ii) vernaculars foreign to the Presidency), (b) vernaculars of 
Non-Indian Asiatic countries, and (c) languages of Europe. The only point 
requiring notice in connection with this arrangement is that Marathi has this 
year been given a place among the vernaculars of the Presidency, though it was 
excluded in 1891. Its long sojourn in South Cauara, Tanjore andBellary and the 
•close connection which exists in some districts between it'and its dialect Konkani 
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(which has always been allowed to be a vernacular of Madras) seem to give it as 
much right to this position as Hindostdni, for example, or Patniili or LambAdi. 

10. It will be convenient to first state very briefly some of the main features 

of the languages mentioned in this table and of the 
Main features of the yernacuiars people who use them. The languages -will be taken 

• of the Presidency. ■ fi -i ■ i.- i j.i_ 4. j t7- ^ 

m tne order in which they are entered. — inrst come 
the vernaculars of the Presidency. 

Badaga is a dialect of Canarese and the language of the Badagas, a cultivat- 
ing caste which is found almost exclusively in the Mlgiris. ' 

Bellara is classed by Mr. Stuart in the 1891 Census Report ao a dialect of 
Tulu and is spoken by the Bellara or Berlera caste of South Canara. 

Canarese is mainly found in the western taluks of Bellary adjoining Mysore, 
and the corresponding portion of the Anantapur district, in the KoUegal taluk of 
Coimbatore and the adjacent areas in Salem and the Nilgiris, and in the northern 
taluks of South Canara ; but it occurs in larger or smaller numbers in every district 
in the Presidency except Vizagapatam agency. 

Gaclaba is one of the two Munda languages of the Presidency, and is used by 
the Gadaba tribe found in Vizagapatam and Ganjam. 

GcMu or Gotte is a dialect of the next language, Gondi, spoken by some of the 
- Gonds of Vizagapatam. Only eleven persons have returned themselves as using it. 

GSndi is the language of the Gonds, a tribe which belongs to the Central Pro- 
vinces but has flowed over into Ganjdm and Vizagapatam and is now some 20,000 
strong there. 

The difficulties surrounding the entries of Ilindostdni have already been 
referred to. It is spoken in every district and the numbers returning it have 
increased everywhere except in Ganjam, North Arcot and Malabar. It is frequently 
claimed that this language has as good a right to be made an official language as 
Oriy^ or Canarese, but diagram No. 14 and subsidiary table 2 show that, while 468 
persons in every 10,000 in the Presidency speak Oriya and 396 Canarese, only 230 
speak Hind63tani. Perhaps if statistics of literacy in Oriya and Hindostani had 
beeu collected, it would have been found that the number of those who can reaf] 
and write the latter were greater than those who are equally acquainted with 
the former, but it is doubtful whether it would have reached the position (low as 
it is, see diagram No. 12) which is held in this respect by Canarese. 

Iriila is a dialect of Tamil spoken by some few of the members of that caste" 
who live on the slopes of the Nilgiris and of the Coimbatore hills adjoining. Les,s 
than 1,000 out of the 85,000 members of the caste have returned this language as 
their parent-tongue, those who live on the plains speaking Tamil. 

Kasura or Kanuha is considered by Mr. Stuart to be another dialect of Tamil. 
It is spoken in the Nilgiris by a sub-tribe of the Irulas which goes by the same 

name. . . ;. 

Khond is mainly used in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam agencies where the tribe 

w:hich gives it its name is found. 

Kond.a does not appear in the returns of previous years. In paragraph 294 
of the 1891 Census Report Mr. Stuart says that he received a vocabulary of the 
lano-uao-e of the Konda or Kondadora caste of the Vizagapatam agency which 
showed that their parent-tongue was not Telugu, as had been supposed, but a dialect 
of Khond. Entries of Konda or Kondadora in the parent-tongue column have 
.accordingly been classified as Konda, But of the 88,000 persons who have entered 
themselves as Kondadoras by caste only 15,313 have returned Kondadora us their 
lano-uage, and the matter apparently requires further investigation. 

° Konkam, a dialect of Marathi spoken almost entirely m South Canara. 

Koraga, the language of a wild caste of the same name in South Canara. It is 
thought by Mr. Stuart to be a dialect of Tulu. , . , 

Korara or Yeruhda is a dialect of Tamil spoken by some members of the 
two wandering castes of these names. Most of them speak Tamil itself. 

K6ta is spoken by the Kotas of the Nilgiris, an artizan caste. 

Koi/d or Koi is a dialect of G6ndi spoken by the Hill Koyis m Vizagapatam 
«,ud GddAvari agencies '- . ■ ■ 
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Knrnmla is considered by Mr. Stuart to be a dialect of Canarese. It is mainly 
spoken by those menibers of the Kuruniban or Knruman castes who live on the- 
slopes of the Nilgiris and of the Malabar hills adjoining. They number only 5,000- 
out of a total of 105,000 persons belonging to the castes. The Kurumbas of the 
plains usually speak Canarese. The returns give 208 persons speaking this 
language in Pudukkottai. Even larger numbers were returned at the two previous 
Censuses. These people are probably Kurumbas of the plains, whose caste name 
was entered in the parent-tongue column by Tamil enumerators who did not 
understand what their strange language was. 

Lamhddi or Labltdni is one of the " gipsy languages " and the only one found in 
this Presidency. These patois are usually based on one of the local vernaculars 
and embroidered and diversified with thieves' slang and expressions boi'rowed fi'om 
the various localities in which the tiibe has sojourned. Cust thought that Lambddl 
was semi-Dravidian, but the point is not clear and it has been classed as Indo-Aryan. 
It is spoken by a tribe of the same name which is mainly found in the Deccan 
Districts ajad Kistna and is also known as Sukall or Brinjarl. Most of these people 
are now no longer wandering gipsies, but have settled down as agriculturists and 
sellers of firewood. 

Maid is the language of the island of Minicoj' oft" the Malabar coast. The- 
inhabitants of the island many of them earn a living by serving as sailors on 
coasting vessels and the 72 persons returning the language wei'e all enumerated irt 
maritime districts. 

MaJaydlam is the most local in its distribution of all the main Dravidian 
languages. Of the 2,850,000 persons who speak it, 2,620,000 live in Malabar, its 
original home, and another 210,000 in South Canara, the adjoining district. Of 
these latter, 152,000 are found in Kasaragod taluk, which lies next to Malabar, was 
a part of the ancient Malay alam country, and is even now peopled largely by 
Malayalis. Of the remaining number, one-third are returned from the western, 
taluks of the Nilgi^-is, which again march with Malabar, but these, as the proportion 
of the sexes shows, are mainly immigrant labourers on the coflPee estates of that 
district, and the fall in their numbers since the census of 1891 is perhaps an 
indication of the decline which has recently taken place in the prosperity of the- 
industry of cofi*ee cultivation in that part of the Presidency. A glance at the map 
of the Presidency at the beginning of this volume will show why the language has 
continued so local in its distribution. The barrier of the Western Ghats shuts off 
the district from free communication with the east coast and the result has been 
that its people have developed religious and social customs which are so distinct 
from those of the rest of the Presidency that they have constituted an obstacle to 
migration elsewhere. Latterly, however, a considerable tendency towards freer- 
movement has exhibited itself. The number of Malayalam-speaking persons outside 
the three districts mentioned above is now between two and three times as large as 
it was ten years ago, and it is safe to prophesy that the next decade will see a 
further expansion. The Nayars and the Tiyans are the two castes which are most 
progressive in this respect. At present the men among these emigrants are nearly 
twice as numerous as the women. 

Mardthi and its dialect Konkanf have apparently been a good deal confused by 
the enumerators, for while the figures allege that the latter is much more used than, 
it was ten yeai'S ago and the former less, the total of the two at this census 
shows an exactly normal increase over the total of the two in 1891. The language 
is mainly spoken in South Canara, but in Tanjore the descendants of the retinue of 
the former Mahratta Eajds of Tanjore still speak it in considerable numbers and in 
Bellary, which adjoins the Mahratta country and was formerly under Mahrdtta 
dominion, there are a number of Mahratta castes, such as the Rangaris and Muc'chis, 
who also use it. Most of them are found in the Addni and Bellary taluks of the- 
district. 

Oriyd is almost as local in its distribution as Malayalam, hardly occurrino-. 
anjwhere outside Canjdm and Vizagapatam and their agencies, 
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Patnuli or Khatri is a dialect of Gujardtl and the language of the silk-weaving 
caste of the Patniilkdrans who came south from Saurashtram in Gujarat at the 
invitation of the Nayak kings of Madura. They most of them live in Madura, 
Kumbak6nam and Salem. 

PoTojd or Parjd is one of the tongues which is awaiting the arrival of the 
highly competent scholar already referred to. One oflBcer thoroughly acquainted 
with the Vizagapatam Agency, where it is mainly spoken, considers that it is a 
language by itself with several dialects. Another officer of equal qualifications 
thought it to be the same as Khond. Dr. Shortt says it is a inixture of Telugu and 
Oriyd. Gust states that the Purja of che Central Provinces (which is apparently 
the same language) is a Kolarian dialect of Hindi. The Ethnological Committee 
of the Central Provinces (1868) treats it as a synonym of Gadaba. In other words 
the^language has been classed by different observers under three different families 
— Aryan, Dravidian and Munda or Kolarian. 1 have been content to follow 
Mr. Stuart and show it as a dialect of Oriya. 

iSava/ra is the language of the caste of that name in the two northern districts. 
It uses the duodenary notation. 

Tamil is spoken in every district in the Presidency, but most in the district* 
south of Madras (other than those on the west coast) and least in the agencies and 
South Canara. It is the home speech of 40 per cent, of the population of the 
Presidency (see diagram No. 14), it is used in the north of Ceylon, and emigrants 
have carried it to Rangoon and the Straits Settlements Of the literate population 
of the Presidency 55 per cent, are literate in this language. It has not, however,, 
spread itself in the northern districts to the same extent that Telugu has invaded 
the southern. 

Telugu is also spoken in every district. It has been carried iuto the Tamil 
country by agricultural castes like the Kammas and Kapus, by soldiers like the 
Tottiyans, by traders like the Komatis and Balijas, and by castes which were invited 
or attracted south to ply their trades there, such as the Chakkiliyans (leather 
workers), the Oddes (earth-workers) and the weaiving castes of D^vanga, Sale and 
Janappan. Its real home is in the districts north of Madras, excepting the west 
of Bellary and Anantapur (where Canarese is spoken), the three agencies and the 
northern half of Ganjdm. It is spoken by some 37 per cent, of the population in 
the Presidency, but only 24 per cent, of the literate can read and write it. 

T6da is the language of the tribe of that name on the Nilgiri plateau. Some- 
of them are now taking to speaking Tamil. 

Tulu is practically only spoken in South Canara, and there it is the prevailing 
language. This completes the list of the vernaculars of the Presidency. 

11. Of these 29 languages, only seven — Canarese, Hind6stdni, Malaydlam,. 

Mardthi, Oriya, Tamil and Telugu — have a character 
The written ana unwritten ^^^ ^^ literature of their own. Of the others, Mahl is 

written in the Arabic character, and books have been 
published in Badaga in the Tamil and Canarese characters, in Konkanl in Roman 
and Canarese letters, in Patnuli in a modified form of Ddvandgari, and in Tulu in 
Canarese characters. But a million and-a-half persons in the Presidency speak 
languages which cannot be called written languages. The higher Courts have 
consequently occasionally been puzzled how to insist that the statement of an 
accused person speaking an unwritten vernacular shall be recorded as the law 
directs in the language in which it is made. Some of these unwritten languages are 
in common use for correspondence even though they have no character, Tulu and 
Konkani, for example, being written in Canarese letters. It not infrequently 
happens,' on the other hand, that languages with a character of their own are 
written 'in the character belonging to some other tongue. Thus Sanskrit and 
Arabic sacred books are often written in the characters of the Dravidian languages, 
many of the Bellary enumeration books were written in the Canarese language but 
in the Telugu character, and those of the Amindivi islands were in Malayalam in 
the Arjabio character. With the exception of Tulu, the languages without written 
characters are not taught in the schools, though it would probably be possible to 
reduce them to writinjr by means of the Roman alphabet. A pupil at the schools 

U 
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specially maintained for the instruction of " aborigines and hill-tribes " has conse- 
quently to learn to read and write in a language which is entirely foreign to him. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Khonds and ISavaras, for. example, (.see 
diagram No. 13) are almost wholly illiterate. 

12. The spoken form of all the main languages varies much from district to 

district, and when a tongue has a literature of its own 
^^u::ZZ''XT.lr::^T"' the written form frequently differs from the spoken 

language to such an extent as to be practically unin- 
telligible to the illiterate part of the people. These two facts caused great difficulty 
in the preparation of the printed vernacular instructions for the census, it being 
essential that, though they might horrify the pandits by their vulgarisms, they 
should be understood in all districts and by all classes of the people. 

13. Little is to be learnt from a comparison of the numbers speaking each 

language at each of the hist two enumerations. The 
statS""""' ^'^ ^^' ^*^^ totals under Gadaba, Khond, Oriya, Poroja and Savara 

will be found to have increased abnormally during the 
decade, but this is mainly due to the fact that in the Vizagapatam Agency, where 
they are spoken, the parent-tongue of 294,000 persons, most of whom used one or 
other of them, was not returned at all in 1891. These persons have now been 
included in the statistics and the numbers speaking the above five languages have 
correspondingly increased. Some of the considerable advances in the numbei's 
speaking the minor languages seem to be due to greater care on the part of the 
enumerators to avoid returning people as speaking the prevalent vernacular of the 
locality without enquiring what language they actually used in their houses. 
Thus there is a very large advance in the numbers of those who speak Oriya in 
Ganjam and a corresponding decline in those speaking Telugu, and the increases 
under Kdta, Koraga, Koya, Kurumba and Lambadf are greater than the corre- 
sponding increases in the numbers of these castes. 

Of the main languages other than Oriya, Canarese has only advanced 5 per 
cent, during the decade, and the numbers speaking it have declined in 12 out of the 
25 districts. Tulu, on the other hand, has risen by 7 '5 percent. Hindostdni and 
Malayalara have increa.«ed by 7*7 and 6'2 per cent., respectively. Tamil is spoken 
by 7 '9 per cent, more people than it was ten years ago, which is about equal to 
the rate of growth of the population. The numbers have, hoAvever, declined in 
Cuddapah and Kurnool. Telugu has advanced by only 4'6 per cent., but the small- 
ness of the rise is almost entirely due to the decline in Ganjam already referred to. 
The numbers are, however, considerably fewer in Tanjore district than they were 
in 1891. 

14. A juster view of the extent to which the lesser vernaculars are holding 
sutsidiary tatie 3. Comparisons t^eir own can probably be obtained from a comparison 

of the statistics of languages with of the numbers of those who actually speak them with 
-those of the castes which speak them, the total of the castes wHch are supposed to do so. 
This comparison is attempted in subsidiary table 8 at the end of this chapter. 

In rhis there are three cases, namely, Khond, Kota and Badaga, in which more 
people speak the vernacular than there are persons in the caste. The Khond 
^gures ought, no doubt, to be combined with those for Poroja, and if this is done 
the anomaly disappears. In the case of Kota and Badaga the excess is small, and the 
explanation in the former case is that the caste figures are reduced by the inclusion 
of Kota-speaking Christian converts among Native Christians in Table XIII, while 
the language figures are enhanced by the inclusion of some Paraiyans who have 
taken to talking Kota. In the latter case the explanation is that some Gaudas have 
returned their parent-tongue as Badaga and that, like the Kotas, some of the 
Badaga tribe have become Native Christians. 

These two castes and the Patniilkarans evidently cling tenaciously to their o^vn 
languages, but except tliem there is no caste which has not deserted its vernacular to 
a very considerable extent. The extremely low percentage (1'4) of the Kurumbas 
and the Irulas who speak the vernaculars bearing their names has already been 
explained to be due to the fact that it is only in the hills that these languages 
survive, the members of these castes who live on the low ground speaking tlihe 
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vernaculars cuiTent there. It is not so mucli a matter for surprise that all these 
castes should have more or less dropped their private and particular languages avs 
that in the face of the competition by the other stronger vernaculars there should 
be any vestige of them left, 

15. The causes for the continued existence of small isolated languages have 

been mainly geographical. The Khonds, Gadabas, 
of isolated languages."*"* exis ence g^yaras, Gunds and Kondadoras live in the agencies, 

which are cut off' by jungle and hill from the rest of the 
country. The Tddas, K6tas and Badagas occupy an isolated position on the Nilgiri 
plateau where the majority of them seldom hear .other languages than their own. 
Kurumba, Kasuba and Irula only survive in remote jungles where the men of these 
castes are still living in a semi-barbarous condition and cut off from all communica- 
tion with other folk. Mahl is similarly the language of an isolated island. In 
three cases, however, the reason is due less to geographical causes than to the 
clannishness of the castes which speak the languages. Two of these are the half- 
civilised mat-weaving Bellaras and Koragas. In their case this exclusive attitude 
is probably owing less to any causes of their own seeking than to the fact that others 
will have little or nothing to do with them. The Koraga is so impure that within 
recent times he was compelled to carry a shell round his neck which he had to use 
as a spittoon, lest any spittle of his should by accident be trodden upon by other 
castes and defile them. A community which is so completely sent to Coventry as 
this has an excellent chance of retaining its own language. The third case is that of 
the Patntils. With them, the exclusiveness is mainly their own doing. They are 
foreigners who are proud of their foreign extraction, and claim to be Brahmans in 
their own country (though the claim is not admitted here), they most of them follow 
their own particular calling of silk-weaving, and they have few dealings with any 
one outside their own community. 

16. Subsidiary table 4 gives the number of books published in certain 

languages which were registered by the Registrar of 

The modern literate of the verna- 3 j^ ■ j^ ^f ^^le years 1891-1900. It will be Seen 

culars— Suhsidiary table 4. ,i . ,i , V ,1 11 i 

from this that none 01 the vernaculars nave now-a-days 
a really growing literatui'e. English (and in the last two or three years in the 
period, Sanskrit) are the only languages the output of books in which is steadily 
increasing. Nearly half the vernacular books are upon matters of religion, and such 
subjects as History, Law, Mathematics and Natural Science are mainly dealt with in 
English. 

17. A few words of explanation regarding certain of the languages in subsidiary 

table 2 and Table X which are not classed as vernacu- 
pSnc?.''" ^°"'^" *" *''' lars of the Presidency seem to be required. 

Bastari or Halahi and OMai/ffs^ar/w or ia)-w are languages which, like Gond, 
really belong to the Central Provinces. They have been brought across to 
Vizagapatam Agency by immigrants from the Bastar and Chhattisgarh States. 

Burmese is spoken by 130 persons, of whom 125 are males. They are mainly 
Burma dacoits in the central jails. In 1891 there were 872 of them, and the 
difference is doubtless due to the expiry of many of their sentences. 

The 27 persons speaking Chatgdiyd in Malabar were sailors enumerated at the 
ports. The 6,960 persons speaking Guja-idti audits dialect KarJichhi, and the 1,420 
who returned 'Mdnvdri, are foreigners attracted here by the prospect of trade. 

The figures under Pdrsi are probably untrustworthy. In Tamil Pdrsi and 
Phdrsi are spelt in the same way, there being no aspirates in the language, and 
the latter, which usually means Hind6stam, has apparently been confused with the 

Sanskrit is not really spoken as a vernacular. A certain number of Brahmans 
and pandits know it and they were apparently so proud of the fact that they 
returned it as the home-speech of themselves and their families. 

The 346 persons who speak Arabic in Malabar are mostly either sailors or 
pedlars and hawkers from Northern India. Some of the Mdppilla priests, or Thangals, 
are, however, f-ond of claiming Arabic descent, and have returned their parent-tongue 
as Arabic to maintain the fiction. 
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It is doubtful whether 200 persons actually speak pure Perxiav. Probably only 
the better class of Hinddstdni is meant. 

18. The total number of persons speaking European Lanijuages has fallen since 

1891 from 40,999 to 40,489. The difference is due to 
THopean anguages. ^^^ smaller number of British troops stationed iu BeUary, 

Madras and Chingleput districts. The number is nevertheless 372 in excess of the 
number of Europeans and Eurasians in the Presidency, so this number of natives 
have returned English as their home-speech. In 189] the number was 939. It 
is difficult to be certain how many of these 372 entries can be declared to be 
inaccurate. Among Native Christians and the best educated Hindus there are 
now a fair number who do actually use English in their households. 

Of the European languages Vanish is mainly spoken by the members of the 
Danish Lutheran Mission. They have four stations in South Arcot, in which district 
most of the entries occur. 

English naturally occurs most frequently in Madras, where 15,644 persons have 
returned it as their mother-tongue. The Nilgiris comes next with 3,700. 

The persons speaking French are mainly the members of the Jesuit and Roman 
Catholic Missions which are so strong in the southern districts (see diagram JSTo. 34)' 
and German is similarly mainly returned by those employed by the German Luthe- 
ran and Basel Missions which respectively flourish most in Tanjore andNellore and 
on the west coast. The numbers under Grerman have declined since 1891 from 
334 to 316 and those under French from 556 to 388, but there is something sus- 
picious about the 1891 figure in the latter case, as the Tables of that year show 365 
persons as Freuch by race, 421 born in France, and yet 556 speaking French. It is 
not, of course, a proof of inaccuracy if these three descriptions of figures do not 
exactly tally, as many Europeans return their birth-place merely as " Europe," and 
children do not necessarily speak the tongue of the country in which they were 
born, nor do all the persons of any race necessarily speak that race's language. But 
the differences in this case are very considerable. 

The 2,0 1 1 people speaking Portuguese, also called Goanese, mostly occur in 
Malabar, and are nearly all Goanese Eurasians, as a comparison of this figure- 
with those of birth-place in Table XI and race in Table XIII will show. They are 
evidently fast dropping this language in favour of others, as the numbers speaking 
it and Goanese together were 2,992 in 1891, and in ISSl, 3,641. 

The 30 persons in South Arcot who speak Spanish appear again in Table XI 
as born in Spain and in Table XIII as Spaniards by race. They were sailors 
enumerated at the port of Cuddalore. 

19. Of the miscellaneous tongues grouped under " other languages " on the last 
" other " Ian ua es P^g® o^ Table X Several were enumerated in trains and 

on board ships and the persons who speak them will 
not be found settled in any of the districts. 

The four women speaking Kium are beggars or prostitutes in Madras City. 

Armenian is clearly declining as a means of 'intercommunication. Tables XIII 
and XVIII show 66 Armenians by race, but of these only six, all of whom are 
males, now speak it. In 181)1 fourteen, and in 1881 fifty, persons returned it as 
their mother-tongue. 

The 48 men speaking BoMchi, Makrdni and Fashtd are probably members of 
the gangs who wander through the Presidency selling horses and hardware and 
bullying the villagers. 

Hebrew is not really a spoken language. It is used by the Jews, as Sanskrit 
is by the Hindus, on ceremonial occasions, but not for ordinary domestic purposes. 

Irish and Welsh were probably returned by facetious Anglo-Saxons. Perhaps 
in 1911 we shall find " Billingsgate" among the languages of the household, 

Bohemian is returned by an Austrian in Coimbatore who also records himself 
as Bohemian bv race in Table XIII. 
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30. Statistics of the languages spoken . by the people are usef al for the 
Uses of parent-tongue statistics. foUowing purposes: They show the philologist what 

languages are spoken, and where and to what extent, so 
that he can search th?!ni out and examine them; they serve in some instances aa a 
guide to the nationality of the people ; and they assist in the solution of admin- 
istrative questions by showing what languages are most spoken in each area, and 
whether each is inci'easing or decreasing in popularity, so that orders regarding the 
languages to be used in courts and schools and by officials and in official papers may 
be adapted accordingly. 

21. To render the returns as useful as might be possible for the first of the 
FhUoioKicai uses abovo three purposes the enumerators were everywhere 

left to enter such descriptions of the languages spoken 
as they chose, it being believed that this course would result iti returns which 
would more nearly approximate to the usage of the people themselves in describing 
the languages they spoke than if official promptings were requii-ed to be followed. 
The only caution which was inserted in the instructions was that a man was not to 
be entered as speaking the main language of the taiuk merely because he knew it, 
but -was to be returned as speaking the language he used in his household even 
though that was one of the less common languages. One result of this, as has 
already been seen, is an increase in the figures returned under several of the minor 
languages which is considerably in excess of the advance in the strength of the 
communities known to speak them. Another result, however, was that the parent- 
tonoue coliuuns of the schedules were full of the names of countries, calling-s,^ 
castes and characters which had to be classified in the central census offices. This 
was only to be expected. The average peasant, as some one has said, no more knows 
the name of the language he uses than M. Jourdain knew that he spoke prose, and 
this is more particularly the case in the wilder tracts where inaccuracy is especially 
to be deplored. A note at the end oi this chapter gives these nondescript entries 
and shows with which of the languages and dialects in Table X they were classed,, 
with brief reasons for such classification. Besides these there wei^e 147 cases in 
which the entries had to be declared unrecognizable even after local enquiry in the 
districts. Of these, 113 occvir in Vizagapatam Agency, where, owing to the absence 
of a local supply of literate men, the enumeration had often to be done by outsiders 
from the plains who did not know the people. The returns from the agency are, 
however, an improvement on those of 1891, in which, as has been stated above, the 
parent-tongue of 294,000 persons was not given at all. 

22. In the matter of affording information as to the nationality of the people- 

the language returns are as a rule inferior to the caste 
of ^he'pe"?!**™'""^ ** nationality ^^^ birth-place statistics, for a man drops the language 

of his mother-country more easily than he loses his 
nationality. But in oD.e instance the results are of interest. In this Presidency 
Hindostdni is essentially the language of the Musalmans. Hardly any Madras 
Hindus speak that tongue in their households. The converse, however, is not the 
case, for five tribes of Musalmans of mixed descent— the Mdppillas, the Labbais, the 
J6nagans, the Iviarakkayars, and the Dudt^kulas — speak the Dravidian languages. 
It might, however, be expected that, deducting these (and also those Musalmans 
who returned Hindu caste names) from the total Musalman population, we should 
obtain a figure which would closely approximate to the population whose parent- 
tongue is Hinddstani. The figure so obtained is 1,075,394 But if we take the 
nurnber of persons who speak Hinddstdnl, and even add those speaking Hindi, 
Arabic and Persian, and yet further assume that all those who speak Mahl, Bengali, 
Panjabl, Sindhi, Baldchi, Makrani and Pashto are also Musalmans and include them 
too,' we get a total of only 894,104 persons who speak all the languages which 
can by any mpans be considered to be the la,nguages of the Musalmans. The 
difference between these two figures is 181,290 and, in addition to the tribes of 
mixed: d^scpnt above referred to, this number of Madras Musalmans must speak the 
loc^i language?, and therefore, by all the probabilities, the Dravidian languages. 
It is, well known that %he Muharamadans pf tjiis Presideucy '^re much imbued with. 

^25 
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Hindu ways and customs and consist largely of converts frona Hinduism who do not 
(as is the practice further north) change their language at the same time as their 
faith, but these figures go to show that as many as 17 per cent, even of those who 
olaim to be of pure Musalman descent are either converts from other religions who 
speak their own vernaculars or are descendants of the original immigrants who have 
so far departed from their original traditions as to adopt in their houses the language 
of their Hindu neighbours. Another curious point bearing on the same matter is the 
proportion of the sexes among those who speak Hindostani. A reference to Part II 
of Table XIII will show that excluding the Labbais (among whom women are much 
more numerous than men, but who speak Tamil and so do not affect the argument), 
the proportion of the sexes among the Musalman tribes is very nearlj' equal. And 
yet in Table X the number of men who speak Hinddstani is nearly 10,000 greater 
than the number of women. The figures seem to point either to the marriage 
of Hindu converts by Muhammadan men or to a desire on the part of the mf>n of 
mixed race to make themselves out to be descendants of the original Hind6stani- 
speaking immigrants. 

Administrative uses. The 23. There remain the administrative matters in which 

languages spoken in the statistics of parent-tongue may be expected to be of use. 
diary tables 5 and 6. " * Subsidiary table 5 at the end of this chapter shows the 

number of persons in every 10,000 of the population of each 
district and Natural Division who speak each of the vernaculars of the Presidency 
and. certain of the more numerously represented of the other languages in Table X. 
The largest figure in each case (excluding those for Feudatory States, where the 
totals are so small that percentages are misleading) is printed in antique type so as 
to be readily noticeable. 

Subsidiary table 6 shows in a similar manner the number of persons in every 
10,000 of the population speaking each language who reside in each of the districts 
and Natural Divisions, that is, in which districts the maiority of the people speaking 
any of these tongues is to be found. 

Diagram No. 15 gives somewhat similar information in a form which is perhaps 
more easily intelligible than either of tliese tables, as it shows at a glance what is 
the vernacular which is principally used in each district, how many per cent, of the 
people speak it, what other languages come next in importance, and how many of the 
population speak each of them. It only gives those languages which are used by at 
least 2 per cent, of the population of the district. It will be seen from this diagram 
that in only seven districts out of the 25 in the Presidency, — namely Yizagapatam, 
Ooddvari, Kistna, Nellore and Cuddapah (in all of which Telugu predominates), 
and Tanjore and Malabar (where Tamil and Malayalam respectively take the 
lead), do as many as 90 per cent, of the people speak the same language; while, in 
as many as four, namely, Ganjam Agency, Vizagapatam Agency, the Nilgiris and 
South Canara, not even 50 per cent, of the population have the same parent-tongue. 
In Vizagapatam Agency, for which complete figures have now for the first time been 
obtained, six different tongues, — Oriya, Khond, Telugu, Savara, Poroja and 
■Gadaba, — are shown to be spoken by at least 2 per cent, of the people ; in the 
Nilgiris eight, — Tamil, Badaga, Canarese, Malaydlam, Telugu, Hindostani, English 
and Kurumba; and in South Canara five, — namely Tulu, Malaydlam, Canarese, 
Konkani and Marathi. These figures demonstrate how considerable a linguist the 
official needs to be who aspires to talk to the people of these districts in the tongue 
best known to them. Ganjdm and Vizagapatam and the Agencies belongino- to 
them and the district of Bellary are usually included among " the Telugu districts " 
and Canarese is the official language of South Canara, but in Ganjdm and in Viza- 
gapatam Agency, Oriyd is the tongue most commonly spoken by the people; in 
Oanjdm Agency, Khond ; in Bellary, Canarese ; and in South Canara, Tulu. 

ass oken in the ^^" ^^^^S further into detail and examining the languages 

^ario^teiuks?" *""' * which are most spoken in each taluk the following facts 

appear : — 
In Ganjdm Telugu is the prevailing language in Goomsur taluk, and Oriya in 
all the others. In Ganjdm Agency Telugu prevails in Suradd taluk, Oriyd in Eam- 
giri, Khond in Balligudd and Udayagiri and Savara in Ichchhdpuram, Parldkimedi, 
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and S6mp6ta. Tn Vizagapatam Telugu prevails everywhere, but in Visagapatam 
Agency it is the chief language only in Grolgonda, Padwa, Srungavarappuk6ta and 
Viravilli ; while in Jeypore, Korappatti, Malkanagiri, Navarangpur and Pottangi, 
Oriyd is chiefly spoken ; and in Bissamcuttack, Palkonda, Pdrvatipuram and 
Baigada, Khond. Sdliiru taluk speaks Telugu, Khond and Konda in about equal 
proportions, and Gunupur taluk Telugu and Savara. In Goddvari and Odddoari 
Agency Telugu prevails everywhere except in the Agency taluk of iShadrdchalam 
"where it divides the honours with K6y^, and it also takes the lead in Kistna, 
Nellore, Guddapali and Kurnool. In Bellary the taluks of BeUary, Hadagalli, 
Harpanahalli, Hospet and KiidHgi, and in Anantapur the Madakaslra taluk speak 
mainly Canarese and the rest of the two districts Telugu. Telugu is more used 
than any other language in the Tiruvallur taluk of Chingleput and in the Chendragiri, 
Chittoor, Kalahasti, Kangundi, Palman^r, Punganuru and Puttiir taluks of North 
Areof. Blsewhere in these two districts Tamil takes the first place. In the Hosur 
taluk of Salem 54 per cent, of the people speak Telugu and 38 per cent. Canarese, 
but elsewhere Tamil prevails. In Ooimhatore Tamil is mainly used except in 
KoUegal, where 78 per cent, of the people talk Cararese. In the Nilqiris Badaga 
is more common than Tamil in Coonoor taluk, in Giidallr about a third of the 
people speak Tamil, a fifth Malaydlam and another fifth Canarese ; while in Ootaca- 
mund Td.mil and Badaga are each spoken by about a third of the population. In 
South Arrot, Tanjore, Trichlnopoly , Madura and Tinnevelly Tamil prevails every- 
where, and in Malabar, Malayalam. But in South Ganma the Amindivi islanders 
and the people of Kasaragod speak chiefly Malaydlam, the Coondapoor taluk uses 
^Canarese, and the Mangalore, IJdipi and Uppinaugarli taluks, Tulu. 
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A Note allowing the manner in which entries vf certain languages loere classified 

in compiling Table X. 



Name of 


Entries 




Name of 


Entries 


language 


classified 


EeasonB for such 


language 


classified Keasons for such 


skown in 


with that 


classification. 


shown in 


with that classification. 


Table X. 


language. 




Table X. 


language. 


Bastari . . . 


Bastai- 


The name of the country 
where Bastari is spoken. 


Hindostani. 


Bondili 


Name of a caste which speaks 
Hindostani. 




Halabi 


Same as Halabi or Bastari. 




Dakkani ... 


Same as Dakhini which is 
equivalent to Hinddst&ni. 




Olabi 


Taken to be the same as 




Thakini ... 






Halabi. 




Durakhan. 


^ 


Bellara. ... 


Belera 


Same as Berlera or Bellara. 




Tulukam ... 


I Same as Tuluku, the ordinai-jr 


Canarese ... 


Ir^-Can- 


Cannada or Canarese spoken 




Tulukku ... 


» South Indian term for a ! 




nada. 


by the Ar^s or Marathis. 




Turuka ... 


Musalman. 




Jadara 


Jada is one name of a Canarese 




Turukanam. 


) Returned by Musalraans who, 






weaving caste which is said 




Delhi 






to speak a corrupt mixture 




Moghal . . . 


1 in this Presidency, nearly 






of Canarese, Malayilam and 




Mohamadan. 


y all speak Hindostani. 
1 Therefore classified with 






Tulu. 


^ 


Musalmani. 




Canadian. 


Same as Canarese. 




Pathani . . . 


J Hindostani. 




Kannadi . . . 




Eajaput ... 


The Rajputs in this Presi- 




Karnatic ... 


The veruacalar equivalent of 
Canarese is Karnataka. 






dency generally speak 
Hindostani. 




Padya Kan- 


Canarese spoken by Padya 










nada. 


■ Brahmans. 




Parad^si ... 


Religious mendicants from 




Panchr^si. 


Taken to be Canarese, being- 
returned by a weaver 
in Hadagalli Taluk who 






North India are called 
" Paraddsi " or " Foreigners" 
and they generally speak 






is entered as literate in 




Hinddstani. 






Canarese. 




Urdii 


The literary form of Hindos- 
tani, 




Pattagaru. 


Name of a Canarese silk-weav- 
ing caste, properly spelt 
Patv^gara. 




Thurji 


Probably the same as Darji 
which is said to be a form of 
Urdd. 




Sal^ra 


Sale is the name of a weaving 
caste which in Canara is said 
to speak a corrupt mixture 


Irula 


Eruvala . . . 


Another form of Irula. 
'Kodu, Kotu or Kdtuvandlu 






of Canarese, Malayalam and 


Khond ... 


Danguri ... 


is another name for the 






Tnlu. 




Donguria- 


Khond tribe. In 1891, 
Kdtu or Kddu was classi- 




Sholigar ... 


Solaga is the name of a forest 
tribe in the Nilgiris which is 




kodu. 


fied with Konda, but 
enquiries since made go 
to show that this was not 






said in the Coimbatore 




K6du 






District Manual (page 64, 






correct. " Danguri " is 






volume T) to speak a dialect 




Kdrn 


returned by nine persons 






of Canarese. The 1891 






in the Vizagapatam 






Mysore Census Report (page 




Kdtu 


Agency and is perhaps the 






228) also says " Soligas speak 






l^ same as Donguria Kddu. 






a patois allied to the old 




Kan di 


Same as Khond. 






Canarese." 




Jatha 


Same as Jatapu, a tribe alUed 
to Khond. 


EngUsh . . . 


Anglo- 


-\ 




Mlili 


A Vizagapatam caste said to 




Saxon. 
Australian. 


English seems to be meant. 






sometimes speak Khond. j 




Scotch 




Konkani ... 


Bhatkali ... 


Bhatkal is a place in North 


Gadaba . . . 


Gaditha ... 


"1 






Canara in the Konkan 




Galrwa 


' Mis-spelhngs of Gadaba. 






country. 




Gayaba . . . 






Kokali ... 


Returned from Coimbatore ; 




Vailari 


Sa,id to be the name of a sub- 
tribe of Gadabas. 






apparently a mistake for 
Konkani. 


Gattu 


Gothukula- 

basha. 
Gothula- 

basha. 


Means the language of the 
■ Gothu, Gattu or Gatti sub- 
tribe of the Gonds. 




Kudubi . . . 
Navayati ... 


A Canarese caste which speaks 

Konkani. 
Same as Daldi or Nawaiti, a 

form of Konkani. 




Gottili 


Si-i-ms to be a corrupt form of 
the word Gattu. 




Saraswati. 


Returned by certain Konkanis 
in Madras. 


German . . 


Austrian .. 


German is apparently meant. 




Upparakari. 


A corrupt form of Konkani. 


G6nrli 


Bhiimiya ... 


A tribe allied to Gdnds who 
some of them speak Gdndi. 


Konda 


Dorabhasha. 


Means the " Language of the 
Doras " or Kondadoras, who 




Gondn 
Gondia . , 


'(Another form of the word 
j G6nd or Gondi. 




Kondadora. 


speak Konda. 
The caste which speaks Konda. 




Gondram ... 




Kondapodu. 


Same as Konda dora. 


Gnjarati ... 


Ghuria.ra .. 


1 The Sanskrit c(|uivalent of 




Kondraga. 


Seems to be a mistake for 




Ghtirja. 


1 Gujarat. 






Kondadora. 




Surti 


T Returned by Bora.s, a class 
i of Mnsalmans, in South 


Kurumba. 


Betta 


A snb-division of the Kurnmba 
tribe. 


1 




1 Canara. Keported to be 




Knruba . . . 


Apparently the same as Ku- 




Surtibora. 


J the same as (iujarati. ' 






rumba. 
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A' Note showing the iiwinwr in whirli entries of certain lanijuages were classified in co)npiHitg 

Table X — continued. 



Name of 
language 
shown in 
Table X. 



Entries 
classified 
with that 
laiiguage. 



Iteasous lor such 
i'laseilicatioii. ■ 



Xamo of 
language 
shown in 
Table X. 



Kntrii'S 
classitifid 
with that 
lan9:uag(^. 



liuasons for such 
classification. . , 



Lambadi .. 



Laria 



Marathi 



Baipari 

B^par 

Bevuri 

Bakka 



Banjari 
Brinjari ... 

Lada 
Laidibasha. 

Lambani ... 

LaTano 

Lobono 

Sugali 
Sugahga ... 
Sukahvar ... 
Sugari 
Sukari 

'.I'anda 

Loria 
LnrUTa 

liay 

Are 

Xr^jagan- 

natham. 
Ar^kula ... 
Ar^-Malia- 

rashtram. 
Ai'eniata ... 
Arevannan. 
Ariya 

Bandu 
Balabandu. 
Balband . . . 

Bangari . . . 



Desasta ... 

Dubudubn. 

Koradi 
Kunbi 
Langari . . . 
Madathi ... 

Maliara- 

shtram. 
Mixed-Maha- 

rashtram. 

Modi 

Ifakkala . . . 

Kethakani, 



Padya 
Koradi. 



Same as B^part which is 
equivalent, to Labhani or 
Lanibadi. 

Apparently the jiaiiie of a siib- 
rasti^ of Lambadi. 



Same as Lanibadi. 



Same as Banjari 
Same as Lada. 



Same as Labhani or Lambadi. 



"1 



J 



I isame as Sukah', another 
)■ name for the Lambadi 

caste. 



Same as Banjari. 

1 Seem to be misspellingB of 
I Laria. 



[-Same as 1x6 or Marathi. 



Same as Balabandhu or 
Marathi. 

Apparently a mi.»take for 
Bangari, a caste which speaks 
Marathi. 

Name of a class of Maratlia 
Brahmans. 

Same as Budabudike which is 
said to be a form of Marathi. 

A Canaiese name for Marathi. 

Same as Marathi. 

Same as Pi.augari, a Maratha 

caste. 
A misspelling of Marathi. 



> Same as Marathi. 



Same as Marathi. 

Xame of a class of Maratha 
beggars. 

Same as Katakanf, which is 
stated to be a corrupt form 
of Marathi. 

See Koradi. ' Padyas "' are a 
class of Brahmans. 



Marathi— 

vtint. 



Maiwari ... 
MaJayalam. 



Mahl 



Oriya 



Rangari . . . 

Pardi 

Sowcar 
Malabhasha. 

Panian 
Maldivi . . . 



AluTa 

Bodiya 
Bottadu . . . 
Chitro 

Cbaohadi ... 
Chichodi ... 
Kachadi . . . 
Tsatsadi ... 

C'hitraghasi. 
(Ihasi 

Donibu 



Ualva 
Holabani . 

Jagan- 

natham. 
Jagan- 

natham 

Panchanad, 
Jagan- 

natham- 

Tadi. 
Jagan- 

natbam- 

Yandal. 

Kollarn 



Kottia 

Kalaroi . 
Konambu . 

Ldhora 
Malidra . 

Mattia 

Mixed Oriya. 
Sankara 

Odia. 
Sankara 

Oriya. 



Name of a Marathi-speaking 
caste. 

Same as Xakkala, a caste 
wliich speaks Marathi. 

Eeturned by a Marwari. 

Literally " Hill-language." 

Iteturned by certain hill 
tribes in Malabar who speak 
a, corrupt form of Malaya- 
lam. 

Same as Pauiyan — the name 
of a caste which speaks 
Malayalam. Eeturned from 
Malabar. 

Taken as the language spoken 
in the Maldive Islands, which 
is Mahl. 

Same as Aruva, an Oriya caste. 

Boda, Bottada and Chitra- 
karo are names of Oriya 
castes or sub-castes. 

1 Different spellings of Cliac- 
'chadi, another name for 
the Ori3'a caste of Haddi. 

1 Ghasi is another name of the 
J Haddi caste. 

Same as Dombd, thi' name of 
an Oriya caste. 

Same as Holuva, another 
name for the Oriya caste 
of Pcntiya. 



I Same as Jagannathi which is 
J- said to lie eijuiy.alent to 
Oriya. 



Same as lloluva or Pentiya, 
an Oriya caste. 

The name of an Oriya caste. 

Apparently names of Oriy:i 
castes or sub-castes. 

Lohara is the name of an Oriya 
caste. 

Same as Mali Odra ; Mali is 
an Orija caste name. 

The name of an Oriya caste. 



1 Sankara means mixed. Odia 
y is another form of the 
I word Orij'i. 
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A Note sliowfiiff the manner ui winch entrirs oj" certain languages ivere classified in compiling 

Table X — continued. 



Name of Entrkis 

language classified 

shown in I %vifch. that 

Table X. I language. 



Eoasons for sucb 
classification. 



Name of 
language 
shovTO in 
Table X. 



Oriya — rnnt. 



Persian 

Panjabi 
Patnlili 



Poroja or 
Parja. 



Sahara 



Sindhi 



Nodha 

Nora 

NoUia 

Odiivii 

Odia" 

Ottiya 

TJdia 

Vaddi 

Vadisi 

Vadiya 

Vodia 

Voria 

Pondra 



Pdlu 



Rdna 

Sondi 

Paidi 

Pane 

Paki 

Eelli 

Taddiodram 
TcUaodram . 



Farasi 

Farji 

Pharsi 

Gurumukhi. 



Sowi-ash- 
tram. 



Bcnugu . . 
Clienugu- 

paraj . 
Chenungu. 
Didoyi 
Enangu 
Parangijodia 
Parangi- 

paria. 
Thagara- 

parja. 
Yetinga , 

Penc'U 



Arisi 

Sobari 
Bala 

Lohana 



Nodha, Noria and Noliya are 
names of Oriya castes or 
snb-castes. 



, Misspellings and other forms 
of Odiya or Oriyi. 



An Oriya caste. 

{Reported subsequently to be 
a mistake for Kodu or 
Khond. 



Names of Oriya castes and 
j- sub-castes. 



Same as Odram or Odri, 
another form of the word 
Oriya. 

Same as Farsi or Persian. 



Same as Gurmukhi or Pan- 
jabi. 

Same as Saurashtraui or P.it- 
niili. 



Apparently the names of 
y sub-divisions of the Poroja 
caste. 



J 



Said to be the name of a sub- 
tribe of Poroja. In para- 
gi'aph 272 of the 1891 Census 
Report it is stated that a 
■vocabulary of the language 
spoken by the Pengu Porojas 
Imre a close resemblance to 
Khond or Kandhi and it thus 
seems doubtful -whether this 
language should not be classi- 
fied with Khond rather than 
Poroja. 



Name of a 
Savaras. 



sub-di-vision of 



Same as Savara. 

Seems to be the same as Balai 
which is said to be a form of 
Sindhi. 

Properly a caste name. 



Sanskrit 



Tamil 



Telugu 



Tulu 



Yerukala 



Entries 
classified 
with that 
language. 



L)6van,igari. 
Nagaram ... 

Gii'vanam. 
Grandha ... 



Aravam . . . 

Aravamis- 
ram. 

Dravidam . 

Karnikar . . . 
Labbai 
Malasar . . . 
Mudali 
M^ppan . . . 
Murasan ... 
Pandi 
Paraiya . . . 

Agaru 
Baitakam- 

sala 
Eagatha . . . 
B(5ya 

Chenchu ... 
Doinbara ..; 
fte 
Golla 
Indra 
J^ndra 
Jdgi 

Kamsala ... 
Kommarn. 
Madiga 
Mddara . . . 
Nayak 
Odde 

Parikala ... 
Eacha 
Raju 

Sakkili ... 
Sunkari . . . 
Thiruva- 

roddi. 
'I'dta Balija. 
Uppara . . . 
TJppukorava 
Yaddai 
Yadava 
Yfinadi 

Vaduga 
Na-lkera 



Tuluyad ... 

Ercla 
Erikula . . . 

Gorwaru ... 
Koracha ... 
Korachi ... 
Koramandi. 
Koravalli . . . 
Koravan ... 

Tiruda . . . 



Reasons for such 
classification. 



Names of the 
character. 



Sanskrit 



Means Sanskrit. 

Name of the alphabet in which 

Sanskrit works are ?rattcn 

in South India. 

The Telugu word for Tamil. 
Means mixed Tamil. 

The Sanskrit name for Tamil, 



Names and titles of Tamil 
castes and srub-castes. 



Names of Telugu castes and 
sub-castes. 



The Tamil name for Telugu. 

A Canarese sub-caste said to 
speak Tulu. 

Same as Tulu. 

[ Other forms of Yernkala. 



Other forms of Korohi or 
Korava which are equiva- 
lent to Yerukala. 



Literally " Thief." Taken as 
Korava or Yerukala, the 
Koravas or Kuravas nsing 
a thieves' slang. 
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Subsidiary Table 1. — Classification oj the Languages retwned. 











Population hettjki>.'ing it. 


FamUy. 


Group. 


Language. 


Dialect. 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 






LANsnAGES OF India. 












(a) Iranian Branch. 










Western 


Persian 
Baldchi 




200 
4 


121 
4 


79 




Eastern 




Makrani 


22 


2^ 






l- 


Pashtd 




22 


-- 








(b) Induin Brannli. 










North-western. J 


Kashiuiri 
Sindhi 




1 
51 


1 
43 


8 




c 


MarSthi 




119,040 


59,991 


59,049 








Bastari ... 


1,688 


783 


905 








Konkani 


157,154 


78,480 


78,674 




SoTith-westem. - 




Goaneso or G6- 
mantaki. 


96 


85 


11 


Indo-BTiropean 




Singhalese 




27 


23 


4 


(ij^an sub-- 


l^ 




Mahl ".' 


72 


64 


8 


famUy), 


r 


Gujarat! 




6,492 


4,184 


2,308 








Kachchhi 


468 


363 


105 








K athiyawadi 


6 


3 


3 








M^mani ... 


4 


4 










Parsi 


758 


438 


320 




Western . . . - 




Patnlili or Khatri. 


85,574 


42,412 


43,162 






Panjabi 




59 


50 


9 






Eajasthani 


Marwari 


1,420 


1,098 


322 






Western Hindi. 


Hindostani 


889,124 


449,388 


439,736 




.. 




Hindi 


3,356 


1,829 


1,527 




Ifortherii 


KaipaK 




4 


4 






Central 


Eastern Hindi. 


Laria or Chhatti's- 
garbi. 


1,495 


767 


728 




r 


Bengali 




598 


473 


125 




Eastern 




Chatgaiya 


28 


28 








Oriya ... 




1,809,336 


874,238 


935,098 








Poroja or Parja. 


26,129 


13,388 


12,741 






Gipsy 


Lambadi or 
Labhani. 


34,452 


18,142 


16,310 






Sanskrit 
Canarese 


Total ... 


541 


315 


226 


3,138,321 


1,546,763 


1,591,458 


1,530,688 


754,698 


775,990 








Badaga 


84,229 


16,983 


17,246 








Kurumba 


5,044 


2,602 


2,442 






Gdndi 




4,240 


2.138 


2,102 








Gattu 


11 


5 


6 








Koya or K6i 


46,803 


25,104 


21,699 






Khond or Kandhl 




357,053 


182,388 


174,665 








Konda ... 


15,313 


7,563 


7,750 






Kodagu or Coorgi. 




38 


31 


7 






Kota 




1,300 


621 


679 






Malay alam 
Tamil 




2,854,145 


1,409,126 


1,445,019 


Dravidian 






15,543,383 


7,576,356 


7,967,027 








Xrula 


932 


474 


458 








Kasuva or Kasu- 


841 


105 


136 








ba. 












... 


Korava or Tern- 


40,606 


20,33Q 


20,270 






Telugu 

Tndn 


kala. 


14,315,304 
805 


7,133,347 
451 


7,181,957 
354 




... 


Tulu 




495,717 


238,571 


257,146 








Bellara ... 


196 


71 


125 


Munda 




Gadaba ... 


Koraga ... 

Total ... 


3,144 


1,441! 


1,700 


35,249,192 


17,372,414 


17,876,778 


36,406 


18,374 


18,032 


■ ■• 


Savara 


(Total ... 


157,100 


78,845 


78,255 


193,506 


97,219 


96,287 
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CHAPTER VI. — LANGUAGE. 



tSur.siDiAHY Table 1. — ClassifioaUon of the Langvages returned — continued. 



Pamily. 



(;i'Oup. 



Language. 



Dialect. 



Tibeto- 
Burman. 



Shan . . . 

Malayaa 



Indo-Earopean. ^ 



Semitic 



Mongolian 



...[ 



Kuki-chin 
Burma 



Languages of India — cont. 
(b) Indian JJi'itmIi — cont. 



Kami 
Burmeso 



Siamese 



TOTAI/ 



UiiclasseiL 



Armenian 
Greek . . . 



Romance 



Celtic 

Balto-Slafonic 
(Slavonic). 



Teutonic 



Nortliorn 
Branch. 

Southern 
Branch. 



.Japanese 
Jlono-syllabic. 



Unrecognisable, 
Not returned . 



Languages r 

Armenian 
Greek 

Itah'an . . . 
French . . . 
Spanish ... 
Portuguese 

Welsh ... 
Irish 

Russian ... 
Bohemian 

English ... 
Dutch ... 
Norwegian. 
Swedish ... 
Danish . . . 
German ... 



Hebrew 
Arabic 



Japanese 
Chinese . 



urwgn to India. 



Total 



Total 

Total 
Grand Total 



Population returning it. 



Persons. Males. Females, 



4 
130 



134 



147 
652 



6 
2 

12 

388 

30 

2,011 

2 
2 

3 

1 

37,789 

2 

1 

17 

32 

316 



40,554 



22 
596 



618 



8 
23 



31 



38,623,066 



125 



125 



2 

7 

96 
99 



6 
2 

' 12 

217 

30 

980 



21,727 



11 
504 



515 



23 



29 



19,038,996 



51 
553 



171 

i.oai 



3 
1 


... 


263 


17,466 




2 


1 




11 


6 


17 


15 


181 


135 



18,827 



II 
92 



103 



19,584,070 
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Subsidiary 'J^able 2. — Showing the Population which speaks each of the Languages in Table X. 



si 










Proportion 


a 


Language. 


Persons. 


Males. 


Ecmales. 


per 10,000 
of popula- 


& 










tion. 




Part A. — Vebnaculaes of India. 












(i) Vernaculars of the Preside iu:y. 










1 


Baclaga 


34,389 


16,983 


17,246 


9 


2 


Bellara ... ... ... 


196 


71 


125 


... 


3 


Canareso ... ... ... ... 


1,530,688 


754,698 


775,990 


396 


4 


Gadaba 


38,406 


18,374 


18,032 


9 


5 


Gattu 


11 


5 


6 




6 


Gi5udi 


4,240 


2,138 


2,102 


1 


7 


ninddstani 


889,134 


449,388 


439,736 


230 


s 


Irula ... ... ... ... ... 


933 


474 


458 




9 


Kasuva or Kasuba 


241 


105 


136 




10 


Khond or Kandhi 


357,063 


182,388 


174,665 


02 


11 


Konda ,.. ... ... ... 


15,313 


7,563 


7,750 


4 


12 


Konkani 


157,154 


78,480 


78,674 


41 


13 


Koraga 


3,144 


1,444 


1,700 


1 


14 


Korava or Terukala ... 


40,606 


20,336 


20,270 


11 


15 


Kdta 


1,300 


621 


679 




16 


K6ya or Kdi ... ... ... . . 


46,803 


25,104 


21,699 


'" 12 


17 


Kurumba 


5,044 


2,602 


2,442 


1 


18 


Lambadi or Labhani ... 


34,453 


18,142 


16,310 


9 


19 


Mahl 


72 


64 


8 




20 


Malayalam ... ... 


2,854,145 


1,409,126 


1,445,019 


739 


21 


Marathi 


119,040 


69,991 


59,049 


31 


22 


Oriya 


1,809,336 


874,288 


935,098 


468 


23 


Patnuli or Khatri ... ... 


86,574 


42,412 


43,162 


22 


- 24 


Poroja or Parja 


36,129 


13,388 


12,741 


7 


25 


Savara ... 


157,100 


78,845 


78,255 


41 


26 


Tamil 


15,543,383 


7,576,356 


7,967,027 


4,024 


27 


Telugu ... 


14,315,304 


7,133,347 


7,181,957 


3,706 


28 


Tdda 


805 


451 


354 




29 


Tulu 

TOTAI, ... 
(ii) Vernaculars foreign to the Presidency. 


495,717 


238,571, 


257,146 


"l28 


38,563,541 


19,005,705 


19,557,836 


9,985 










; 1 


Bastari ... 


1,638 


783 


905 




2 


Bengali 


598 


473 


125 




3 


Burmese ... ... ... ... 


130 


125 


5 




4 


Chatgaiya 


38 


28 






5 


Goancsc) 


96 


85 


11 




6 


Gujarati 


6,493 


4,184 


2,308 


2 


7 


Hindi 


3,356 


1,829 


1,527 


1 


8 


Kachchlii ... ^ 


468 


303 


105 




9 


Kodag-u or Coorgi 


38 


31 


7 




10 


Lai'ia 


1,496 


767 


728 




i' 11 


Mai'wari 


1,420 


1,098 


322 




12 
13 


Panjabi 

Parsi 


59 
758 


50 

438 


9 
320 


t .. 


14 


Sanskrit, 


541 


315 


226 




15 


Sindhi 


51 


43 


8 




16 


Others 

Total ... 
Part B. — Vernaculaes of Non-Indian Asiatic 


22 


14 


8 




17,240 


10,626 


6,614 


4 












CO0NTBIK,S. 










1 


Arabic 


596 
200 


504 
121 


92 
79 




2 

4 


Persian 

Singhalese 

Others 

Total ... 
Part C. — Edropban Langc.aces. 


27 
115 


23 

101 


4 
14 




938 


719 


1,S9 












1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Danish 

English 

French 

German 

Portuguese 


32 

37,729 

388 

316 

2,011 

30 

42 


17 

20,263 

217 

181 

980 

30 

33 


' 15 

17,466 

171 

135 

1,031 


"" 10 
1 


6 


Spanish 


9 




7 


Others 

Total ... 

Languages unrecognisable 










40,548 


31,721 


18,827 


11 


147 
653 


96 
99 


553 


...* 




Languages not returned 

Grand Total 








38,633,066 


19,038,996 


19,584,070 


10,000 










27 
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CHAPTEE VI. — LANGUAGE. 



SuBsiDiAEY Table 3. — Comparing the population speaking certain of the Vernaculars of the 
Presidency with the total according to Table XIII of the corresponding Castes. 







Total of thi- 


; 


Name of Language. 

i 
1 


■ Population 
speaking 

each 
language. 


correspond- 
ing Castes 
in Table XIII 
■vrhich 

usually 
speak it. 


Percentage 
of column 2 
to column 3. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 
Khond 




357,053 


316,568 


1 
112-8 


Kota 








1,300 


1,267 


102-6 ; 


j Badaga ... ... ... 








34,229 


34,178 


1001 


' Toda, 






... i 805 


807 


99-8 ' 


1 Patnali or Kliatri 






85,574 


88,376 


96-8 ; 


Gadaba ... . 






... ! 36,40G 


40,395 


90-1 ! 


Savara ... 






. ; 157,100 


183,159 


85-8 


Lambadi or Labhani 






34,452 


44,439 


77-5 


K6ya or Koi ... 






... 1 46,803 


63,062 


74'2 


Koraga 






3,144 


5,109 


61-5 


Bella,ra ... 






196 


597 


32-8 


Poroja or Parjil ... 






. ... 26,129 


91,886 


2S-4 


Korava or Yenikala ... ... 






40,606 


165,828 


24-5 


Gattu 

G5ndi 






11-1 
... ! 4,240J 


20,734 


20-5 


Konda 






15,313 


88,715 


17-3 


Karumba ... 






... ; 5,044 


371,337 


1-4 


XruJa ... 

KaBQva or Kasuba 






... 1 932-1 
241 J 


80,087 


1-4 



Subsidiary Table 4. — Shouing the number of boolis in certain la)iguages published and 
registered by the Registrar of Books in each of the years 1891 — 1900. 



Language. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Total. 


Percent^, 
age. 


English 


260 


205 


206 


245 


248 


263 


259 


323 


350 


420 


2,839 


29-2 


Telugu 


123 


204 


ISO 


264 


229 


273 


280 


274 


308 


258 


2,393 


24-6 


Tamil 


207 


290 


21 S 


201 


211 


203 


207 


261 


282 


286 


2,366 


24-3 


Sanskrit 


87 


151 


119 


96 


119 


111 


111 


123 


160 


173 


1,250 


12-9 


Malayalam 


43 


31 


33 


42 


43 


44 


32 


28 


40 


36 


372 


3-8 


1 Canarese ... 


36 


27 


34 


22 


52 


55 


42 


28 


28 


25 


349 


3-6 


! TTinddstani 


18 


5 


10 


6 


9 


6 


3 


2 


4 


2 


65 


0-7 


Arabic ... 


3 


2 


2 


4 


.,. 


1 


4 


6 


4 


5 


31 


0-3 


, Oriya 




... 






3 


^ 


1 


3 


2 


3 


13 


01 


Konkarii 




] 




1 


2 






2 


1 


2 


11 


0-1 


1 Marathi 


2 




1 


2 


1 




1 






4 


11 


0-1 


Tnlu 


1 








3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


11 


0-1 


' Badiga 








1 


1 




2 




.>. 


1 


5 


0-1 


Persian 


2 


1 






1 






1 






5 


0-1 


i:PatniiU 


















1 


1 


2 




Gujarati 

'I'r.TM, ... 


1 




'■ 














"■ 


1 
9,724 


- \ 


783 


977 


803 


884 


922 


961 


943 


1,0£2 


1,181 

1 


1,818 
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Knraool 
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Bellary 

Sanddr State :.. 
Anantapur 

South Division. 

Madras 
Chinijleput 
North Arcot ... 
Salem ... 
Coimbatoro 

South Aroot 

Tanjore 
Trichiaopoly ... 

Pudukk^ttai Statu 

Madura 

Tinnevelly 

ToTAt ... 

West Cnost Division. 

Nilgiris 

Malabar 

South Canara ... 

Total ... 

Gtani Total ... 
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StfBSiDiAEY Table G. — Showing the number of persons in every 10^000 of the population 
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Natural Divisions 
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and Districts. 


C8 






1 
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'4 
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1 
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4 

c 
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d 

as 
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H 
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M 


M 


M 


M , 


1 


- 


3 1 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14- 


15 


Agency Di-aision. 


1 


i 
























Agency, Ganj am - . . 








1 


2 


3,474 




27 








4,406 






Agency, Vizagapatam 








7 


5,434 


6,439 


9 


45 


32 






4,513 


8,549 


17 


Agency, Godavari ..: 

Total ... 








6 






3 


393 


18 








451 










14 


5,436 


9,903 


12 


465 


50 






8,919 


10,000 


17 


East Coast Division, 






























Ganjam 






1 


82 


440 


64 


108 


235 


74 






553 






Vizagapatam ... 






1 


393 


4,124 


12 


196 


801 


137 






527 






Godavari 






1 


213 




21 


146 


599 


340 












Kistna 






2 


150 






154 


1,305 


1,858 












Nellore ... 

Total ... 






15 


123 

1 






43 


161 


732 
















20 


990 


4,564 


97 


647 


3,101 


2,531 






1,080 






Deccan Division. 






























i Cuddapah ... ... 




.'2 


63 




... 


246 




1,150 












Knrnool 




... 


47 


27 






63 


21 


983 












Banganapalle State 








5 










60 












; Bellary 






3,537 


364 






390 


119 


915 










11 


Sandur State 






46 










... 


18 












Anantapiix 

■ Total ... 




... 1 583 


134 




' ... 


111 


3 


514 










... 




... 4,265 


593 






810 
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CHATTER VII. 

INFIRMITIES. 

1. Four kinds of infirmities were recorded at the census, namely, insanitj, 
^ ^ , deaf-mutism from birth, total blindness and corrosive 

Where the figures are to he found. . _ • n rn i i -vtt ■ , ,• ,• r j_i 

leprosy. Imperial Table Ail gives statistics oi these 
by ages and districts and Imperial Table XII-A shows the extent to which each of 
the castes, tribes and races is afflicted with them. Diagrams Nos. 18 to 21 illus- 
trate the prevalence of each infirmity in each sex in each district, diagram No. 22 
compares their frequency at each of the last four censuses, while the subsidiary 
tables at the end of tins chapter exhibit the main points in the statistics in the 
usual proportional and condensed forms. There appear to be no clear inferences 
deducible from the territorial distribution of any of the four infirmities and no 
maps illustrating this point have therefore been prepared, 

2. Special care was taken in the central census offices to ensure accuracy in 

the abstraction of the entries in the schedules of these 

reuahie*''""* *" ^"^^"^ ^^^^ ^'* ^°^^ infirmities, the work being done by itself instead 

of, as formerly, in conjunction with the abstraction of 
other particulars. The figures in the various tables may therefore be taken to 
truthfully represent what was entered in the enumeration books. Whether these 
entries were themselves correct is, however, quite another matter. In no country 
are the census authorities inclined to give a warranty with their statistics of infirmi- 
ties, and it is not claimed that ours can be guaranteed more than others. Two 
main causes operate in all countries alike to impair their aqcuracy. It is, in the 
first place, difficult for any one who has not had a medical training, — and therefore 
almost impossible for persons of the slender attainments of the average Indian 
■enumerator, — to diagnose doubtful cases with certainty and to decide, for example, 
whether an individual is suffering from lupus or from leprosy, or whether he has 
ceased to be merely eccentric and become insane. The Indian Leprosy Commission 
of 1890-91 found that even among the " lepers " specially selected for its examina- 
tion at the various centres as many as 9'5 per cent, were suffering, not from leprosy, 
but from diseases with somewhat similar external symptoms. The second cause 
of inaccuracy in the schedules is the fact that most parents hesitate to enter their 
children as afflicted as long as there remains any the remotest possibility of per- 
suading themselves and others that the existence of the infirmity is still open to 
•doubt. This is especially the case with insanity and deaf-mutism. 

But though the figures are thus liable both to over-statement and to under- 
statement the above two sources of unreliability are probably fairly constant in their 
effect from census to census and so constitute no reason why the statistics of one 
enumeration should not be compared with those of another. 

3. The figures show that there were 7,276 insane persons, 24,881 deaf-mutes, 

34,409 blind people and 13,563 lepers in the Presidency 
^h?d^eUn:"ItheaVcter ''"'''''■ ou the Ist March 1901. Of these, as many as 240 

were suffering from more than one of these afflictions, 
the commonest combination being insanity and deaf-mutism, and there was one 
unhappy child who was not only insane and deaf-mute but blind as well. 

A comparison of the figures with those of former censuses shows (see diagram 

No. 23) that the proportion of the popu- 
Nnmber in a million who are- lation which is afflicted with each of the 

infirmities is not only much smaller than 
1S71 446 7,313' 1,946 441 it was thirty years ago but has even 
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This diagram also shows that males are usually afflicted in greater numbers 
than females. This is specially noticeable in the case of leprosy but is less 
marked in that of blindness. It is a general, though not a universal, rule that 
-congenital malformations appear more commonly among males than among the 
other sex and this may account for the excess among males of insanity and deaf- 
mutism from birth, but it is also probable that there has been some concealment of 
the afflictions of the gentler sex. The enumerators had to enter the descriptions of 
the women which their male relatives gave, without themselves seeing them, and 
-these relations were not likely to readily admit that any of their sisters or daughters 
were afflicted with such an unpleasant disease as leprosy, though they might not 
mind stating that they were blind. The diagram further illustrates the facts that of 
the four afflictions blindness is much the most common while insanity is the rarest. 
We may proceed to consider the statistics of each infirmity separately. Many 
>of the questions which surround them are problems which are still unsolved by 
.the scientists, and it is scarcely seemly that the layman should rush in where 
the medical authorities fear to tread. As a general rule, therefore, no elaborate 
-explanations will be hazarded of the facts which the figures disclose. 

INSANITY. 

4. The statistics include all descriptions of mental infirmity, as vernacular 

usaffe does not distinguish one from the other. In- 

Insamty : Its probatle causes. p, . „ ° . „ x • j.i_ 

sanity is far more common m liuropean countries than 

in Madras. In England and Wales in 1891 the insanes numbered 3,263 in every 

million of the population, that is, were seventeen times as numerous as they are 

!liere. The reason for this difference is probably the greater placidity of existence 

-east of Suez and, in a less degree, the greater rarity of the alcohol habit. What 

-constitutes the main cause of the infirmity in this Presidency is, howevier, a 

• question which is best left to the experts. A few years ago it was the fashion to 
put the blame on ganja- and opium-smoking, but since the Hemp Drugs Commission 

• exposed the fallaciousness of this attitude, diagnoses of the causes of insanity have 
'become more cautious. In 1895, 27 of the cases admitted into the Government 
Lunatic Asylums were declared to be due to the excessive use of ganja and opium, 
Tjut since that year the number of attacks, attributed to this cause has steadily 
declined, and in 1900 it was only four. Probably more opium is consumed in the 
Agency Division than in any two others, as it is greatly used there as a prophylactic 
against malaria, but insanity is not more prevalent in this Division (see subsidiary 

-.table 1) than in the others. 

5, The rapid decline which occurred between 1871 and 1881 in the number of 

insanes in the Presidency (see the figures in the margin 
The decline in the number of the above) was perhaps due to the 1876 famine, which 
^"^*"*- must have told with exceptional severity upon such 

helpless and friendless persons as the village idiots. It is, indeed, noticeable that 
in the case of insanity, deaf-mutism and bhndness the proportion of those who were 
.under 5 years of age at the 1881 census, between 10 and 14 at that of 1891, and 
.between 20 and 24 at the present enumeration, that is, of those who were born in 
:and about 1876, is below the normal. -it 

The fall in insanity in the last twenty years may probably be ascribed to the 
treatment in hospitals of pre-disposing diseases, such as fever and epilepsy, and to 
the actual cure in the lunatic asylums of cases admitted into them. During the years 
between 1890 and 1900 as many as 824 insanes were discharged cured from the 
various asylums. 

6 Subsidiary table 1 shows that there is little or no difference in the 

amount of insanity found in the various Natural Divi- 
Territoriai distribution of the gions. The relative position of the different districts in 
'*i^»*^** the matter is more clearly seen from diagram No. 18. 

Excluding Madras, Vizagapatam and Malabar, in each of which there isa lunatic 
-asylum which attracts patients from other parts, Kistna and Godavari contain 
-a larger proportion of insanes than any other districts. Kistna occupied the same 
unenviable position in 1881 and 1891 also. I know of no reason why this should 
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loe so. The remaining districts differ very little among themselves, and there 
are no notable variations since 1891 in the amount of insanity in. any of them> 
Cliingleput contains the smallest proportion of mentally deranged persons. 

7. Arranged by religions the figures show (subsidiary table 2) that Musalmans 

and Christians are more liable to insanity than Hindus', 
statistics of insanity ty religion ^ reason whicli has been suggested for the position 

of the Musalmans is the fact that they marry within 
closer degrees of consanguinity than members of other religions. The high 
percentage among Christians is entirely due to the prevalence of insanity among 
Eurasians, the number of lunatics among whom is between six and seven times as 
high as among any of the other castes shown in subsidiary table 3 except Malaydlam 
Brdhmans. 

This table shows all castes which number over 50,000 and also Gandla, Mogdr, 
Eona and Eurasian, in the cases of which the figures of some of the infirmities 
appeared noteworthy. Percentages struck on the totals of the minor castes are 
apt to be most misleading when the figures are as small as those of these infirmities', 
and for similar reasons even the statistics for these larger castes cannot with 
safety be made the foundation for any elaborate theories as they stand by them- 
selves. An epileptic family or two, -lor example, will speedily raise the percentage 
of insanity in the caste to which they belong. It is safer to group the castes by 
linguistic, occupational or social divisions before drawing general inferences from 
the figures regarding them. 

The most striking point about the figures of insanity in subsidiary table 3- 
is that, next to the Eurasians, the Brahmans in each linguistic division show a 
higher proportion of lunatics than any other castes. Of the Hindus and Animists,,. 
the castes in the Tamil and Oriya linguistic divisions are, as in 1891, less afflicted 
than those in the other three. Subsidiary tables 4 and 5 arrange all the Hindu 
and Animist castes in groups according, respectively, to their supposed traditional 
or hereditary occupamon and to their social precedence as gauged by the conditions 
regarding such matters which are referred to in the next chapter. These show 
that of the occupational groups the priest classes are the most liable to insanity,, 
that the commercial, artisan, and weaver castes come next, and that the agricultural 
labourers and earth-workers, who have the least occasion to use their brains to earn: 
their living, exhibit the greatest immunity from it. Of the social precedence groups,, 
the Brahmans, who constitute most of the priest class in the occupational groups,, 
have the largest proportion of insanes, and the other caStes which are high in the 
45ocial scale, — such as the Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and the castes (like the Lingdvats, 
Kamsalas and Kammalas) which deny the sacerdotal authority of the Brahmans"^ and 
-employ their own folk as purohits at their ceremonies,— come next. The smallest 
percentage is found among the polluting castes. The lower castes and the labouring^ 
classes are much more subject to exposure and want and are much more fond of 
strong drink and other intoxicants than those higher up the social ladder and it does; 
not therefore seem likely that either a hard life or too much alcohol have a marked: 
effect in producing insanity. 

8. The distribution of the afflicted among the various age-periods is . given in^ 
■ ., .^ ^ , . ^ subsidiary tables 6 and 7. In the first of these the- 

Insanity by sexes and age-peiiods. . ,,<,..,, , „ , -^ I'ii.i.^oD u±io 

irregularities m the returns of age, already pointed out 
in Chapter IV above, recur, and it will be seen that the numbers returned in the 
periods which contain multiples of ten, such as 10-14, 20-24, 30-34, and so on, 
are nearly alwa}'s higher, especially in the case of women, than those in the periods 
intervening on either side of them. Insane persons cannot return their own ages, 
and the enumerators were therefore obliged to make approximate guesses, and on 
this account this characteristic might naturally be expected to be more marked than 
ever. The same inaccuracy also affects subsidiary table 7 in a similar manner. The 
meaning of both of these is therefore more apparent if this cause of irregularity is- 
eliminated by combining the figures into decennial periods. If this is done, it will 
be seen that insanity begins earlier in life among boys- than among girls ; that,., 
however, a higher proportion of the total number of the insane females are between 
the ages of 10 and 19 (perhaps owing to causes connected with marriage and the 
beginning of child-bearing) than is the case with the insane males ; that in both. 
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sexes the"; highest proportion of the afflicted occurs among those who are between 
30 and 39 ; and that thereafter the insane men die ofE very much more rapidly than 
the mentally infirm of the other sex, and are fewer than them in the age-periods 
from 40 onwards. Relatively to the whole population of the same sex and age 
insane men are commonest in the period 35-39 and insane women at the age of 
45-49, after the ' change of life'. The number of the insane who are under .10 
years of age is strikingly less than that of those who are between 10 and 19. The 
reason is doubtless to be found in the reluctance, already mentioned, which parents 
feel to admit that their children are mentally deficient. 

Subsidiary table 8 gives the proportion of mentally deranged females to males 
similarly afflicted at each age. Excluding the ages above 65, where the rapidity 
with which insane men die off, already noticed, brings up the proportion of the 
women, the number of insane females approaches most nearly to that of insanes 
of the other sex at the age-period 15-19, when child-bearing usually commences. 
It has been seen above that an unusually high proportion of the mentally defective 



women are of this age. 



DEAF-MUTISM. 



9. The instructions directed that only persons who were both deaf and dumb 

from birth should be entered in the schedules and not 
Deaf-mutism. What the figures those who Were Only deaf or only dumb, or were deaf- 
mute from accident or from disease contracted subse- 
quent to birth. There is, however, considerable confusion in some of the vernaculars 
between the word for " dumb " and that for " deaf-mute ", and in abstracting parti- 
culars of infirmities entries of *' dumb " were accordingly included with those of 
" deaf-mute." In 1891 the same thing was done (except in the Malaydlam office) 
and in addition entries of " deaf " were similarly included, with the result, as will 
be seen later, that the figures comprised many cases of persons who were merely 
deaf from advancing years. In 1871 cases of deafness and dumbness and deaf-mutism 
were all included, whether they were congenital or not. In 1881 the statistics 
were admitted by the then Superintendent to be inaccurate. There is thus little 
profit in comparing the figures of one enumeration with those of another. The 
marked increase which has occurred in this infirmity since ]89] in Malabar is due to 
the omission of " dumb " in that year in that district. Kuruool also shows a large 
rise, but the 1891 figures of all four infirmities in that district are markedly- lower 
than those of 1881 and are also less than those of the present enumeration, and 
tliere thus seems to be something wrong with them, The othei' districts usually 
show decreases, owing, no doubt, to the omission of "deaf" from this year's 
fio-ures. 

0. Of the Natural Divisions, the Deccan and the South have the highest 

percentage of deaf-mutism, but there is little to choose 
Territorial distribution of deaf- -j^g^^gg^ ^^i;^^^^, and diagram No. 19 shows that the 

various districts similarly differ little among one 
another. Nor does it appear that the disease haunts any particular description of 
country. The connection between mountainous tracts and deaf-mutism which has 
been observed in European countries was also noticeable in the 1891 statistics in 
Burma, the Punjab and Assam, but in this Presidency there seems to be no definite 
relation between them and two out of the three districts which are least afflicted 
with this infirmity are Agency tracts, which consist almost entirely of hills. 

11. Statistics by religions also fail to suggest any theory regarding the disease, 

persons of the three main religions showing equal liabi- 
Deaf-muteshyreugions and castes. ^^^^ to it, and the figures of the castes which suffer 

from it similarly admit of no obvious inferences, for, though it is sometimes thought 
tliat deaf-mutism is encouraged by dirt and want, here in Madras the commercial 
and artisan castes, which are usually comfortably off, are those among which it is 
most prevalent The only thing that can be said is that it is less common among 
the castes in the Oriya and Malaydlam divisions than among those of the others, 
and even this may be due rather to the fact that these people live in a part of the 
country which is inimical to the disease than to any racial peculiarities. 

39 
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12.' If the enumerators followed their instructions exactly and entered jn th©' 

schedules o»ly those persons who were deaf-mute from 

Beaf-mutismby sexes and age-penods. ^.^^^^ .^ .^ ^^^.^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ figures are arranged 

in decennial periods as before, the number of the afflicted should be highest in the 

lowest age-period, 0-9, and should gradually decrease 
in the subsequent periods as deafh thinned their ranks. 
The figures in the margin show that this in fact occurs 
with the exception that the number in the period 0-9 
is less than that in the period 10-19. Subsidiary table 
6 shows that this exception is due to the fact that the 
numbers returned between the ages 0-4, are very small, 
owing, no doubt, to the tendency of parents to decUne 
to admit that their young children are in any way unsound. Comparisons with the 
1891 statistics show, however, that there was very much less concealment than in 
that jesiY. The suppression of the truth is approximately equal in the two sexes in 
the lowest age-period, but the considerable excess in the proportion of the male 
deaf-mutes who are between the ages of 10 and 19 over the corresponding proportion 
among the females shows that there has been a good deal of concealment of the 
infirmity among girls of this marriageable age, parents not caring to publicly own 
that their daughters were disqualified for matrimony by such a defect. These 
figures show, however, that those who were merely deaf from old age have not been 
included in the returns. If this had occurred the numbers in the age-period 60 and 
over would have been higher than those in the period 50-59. This, indeed, happened 
in 1891, and a considerable part of the decline which has taken place during the ■ 
decade in the numbers afflicted with deaf- mutism is due to this cause, for a com- 
parison of the figures by ages for the two years shows that in the case of both sexes 
the proportion in 10,000 afflicted of those who are 60 and over has declined more 
rapidly than the proportion in any other period. Subsidiary table 7 shows that the 
proportion of deaf-mutes to the total population of the same sex and age is highest 
in both sexes in the age-period 15-19 and that thereafter they die off considerably 
more rapidly than the sounder part of the population. The women seem to last 
longer than the men, and as in the case of the mentally deranged they bear the 
highest proportion to those of the sterner sex in the ages 60 and. over. 

BLINDNESS. 

13. The enumerators were instructed to enter only the totally blind in the 
_. , .,. . ...,,.., .v.. schedules, but the expression for "blind" in some 

Blindness ; Its territorial distribution. „ ., . " p -, , tjxj.i 

oi our vernaculars is oiten loosely applied to those 
who are suffering from glaucoma due to old age but can see a very little, and it will 
be found later on that a certain number of such individuals seem to have been 
included in the figures. 

Blindness was rarer in this Presidency in 1891 than in any other large province 
of India except .Lower Burma. Hot, dry plains are usually supposed to be more 
favourable to the disease than the moister air of the coast or the cooler atmosphere 
of the hills, and this may be the reason why it is less common here than further 
north, but the theory is not borne out by the distribution of the infirmity within 
the Presidency itself. For though it is most frequent (as in 1891) in Anantapur, 
which is a hot and dry district, yet the West Coast, which is the moistest of all 
the Natural Divisions, contains the largest percentage of blind, and the districts 
which come next to Anantapur in the number of persons afflicted in this way (see 
diagram No. 20) are Malabar, Tinneveily and Ganjtira, none of which resemble it 
in any way in climate. 

14. Excluding Kurnool for reasons already given, the districts in which there 

has been the greatest increase in blindness during the 

The decline in the number of the j i t_ j.n n j £ i -vr- 

tiinti. decade, both among males and lemales, are Vizaga- 

patarn Agency and Tinneveily, and those in which there 
has been the most marked decrease are Chingleput and Madura in the case of males' 
and, in the case of females. North Arcot and Madura, There seems to be nothing 
in the climate or situation of any of these which will explain these variations, ''i '• 
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Blindness is one of the common sequelae of small- pox, and it is noticeable that, 
generally speaking, the diminution since 1891 in the number of blind persons occturs 
-chiefly in the earlier age-periods, the people in which have come within the influence 
•of the great extension of infant vaccination which has taken place in recent years. 
But an examination of the figures of vaccination and of deaths from small-pox 
shows that it is not possible to say that the affliction is uniformly rarest where 
the mortality from small-pox is least and the proportion of the population which 
has been vaccinated is greatest. The most marked fall since 1891 in the number 
•of the blind takes place, in the case of both sexes, among those who are 60 and 
over, and thus seems to be due to the exclusion from this year's returns of a number 
-of those who are merely suffering from glaucoma brought on by old age and are 
not really totally blind. The next greatest decrease occurs among the children 
of both sexes who are four j-ears old and under. I cannot account for this. IS!"o 
-shame attaches to blindness and parents are not likely to have concealed its existence 
in theii* children to a larger extent than they did ten years ago. 

. . 15. The statistics by religions show that Musal- 

and caster" ^" "^'^ y re igions jjjg^^g g^j.g slightly less liable to this infirmity than 

Hindus or Christians. 
Of the Hindu castes, the Tamil and Telugu divisions suffer less than the others, 
the priest classes (owing perhaps to the inclusion among them of religious beggars 
who have taken to mendicancy in consequence of their blindness) have a higher 
percentage than any other of the occupational groups and are followed by the^ 
•commercial and artisan castes. Of the social precedence groups the Vaisyas and 
•allied castes head the list (they include the Komatis, who suffer considerably from 
this infirmity) and they are followed by the Brahmans. None of these facts 
appear to lead to any clear theory regarding the causes of the disease. The indi- 
vidual castes which are most prominent in the matter of blindness are not those 
which are connected by any common occupational or other tie, but merely those 
which reside in those parts of the Presidency, such as the west coast and the Oriya 
■country, in which the disease is commonest. We do not find that the tailors, 
the goldsmiths, the blacksmiths or the lime-burners, all of whom might have been 
expected from the trying nature of their work to be especially liable to the disease, 
are noticeably more afflicted with it than others. 

16, '-fhe statistics by ages show that blindness is largely an infirmity of the old, 
„,. , , , . , the numbers found in each successive decennial age- 

Blindnesa oy sexes and age-periods. ■ -\ . ,■ -i ii ,t , -\ • -i 

period getting larger and larger as the ages get higher. 
The increase which takes place at the period 60 and over is, however, very sadden. 
No doubt in this country the very old often go totally blind, but, as has already been 
said, it seems likely that the figures include a certain proportion of people whose 
sight is merely dim with age. 1'he infirmity is commoner among males than females 
in the earlier years, but the proportion of the blind women who are found in the 
ages from 60 onwards is higher than the corresponding proportion among the other 
sex. Relatively to the whole population of the same sex and age blind women begin 
to be commoner than men similarly afflicted at the age of 45-49. Subsidiary table 8 
shows that among the blind of the ages of 60 and over there are as many as 1,273 
women to every 1,000 of the other sex. At the three previous enumerations the 
total nuiuber of blind females has always been greater tha,n that of males similarly 
afflicted, but this year the latter are, for the first time, slightly the more numerous 
•of the two. 

LEPROSY. 

17. As has already been mentioned, leprosy is tho only one of the four 

infirmities recorded in which the decline during the; 
Leprosy: Its causes and territorial ^^^ decade in the proportion of the afflicted to the 

•distribution . r , >- ^ -iin i-\e n ir\ r 

population has not been considerable. Of the 25: 
districts, fifteen show an increase since 1891 in the number of lepers they contain 
and ten a decrease. The rise is most noticeable in the agencies and the fall in 
the West Coast Division. As in both 1881 and 1891, the disease is commonest 
in Ganjam Agency, Madras (which has a leper hospital) and South Canara, and 
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further it is rarest in Salem, Cuddapah, Anantapur and Coimbatore, just as it was 
in those two years. As far as they go, these figures support the theory that hilly 
country is favourable to the development of this infirmity and that a diy, if not a 
hot, air is inimical to it. So little, however, is known with certainty of the condi- 
tions which directly predispose individuals to attack from the disease that theorising 
is hazardous work. 

The conclusions of the Indian Leprosy Commissioners of 1890-91 wei-e mainly 
negative. They found that there was no proof that the disease was specially pre- 
valent along the sea-board or in large valleys, and that there was no connection 
traceable between it and the geological formations of the tracts in which it occurred, 
or the temperature of such tracts, or their natural richness and fertility. They 
came to the conclusion that the affliction showed no preference for any particular 
race of people, that it was not propagated through water, and that neither the 
excessive consumption of fish nor the want of salt in sufiicient quantities could be 
held responsible for its origin or continuance. Finally they decided that the disease 
was not hereditary and that the degree to which it was transmitted by contagion 
was negligable. The only positive conclusions to which they came were that leper 
ratios varied inversely with the dryness of the climate and that the diffusion of the 
disease depended greatly upon the general well-being of the people, as it undoubtedly 
attacked the poor and destitute much more frequently than the rich and prosper- 
ous. The International Leprosy Conference of 1897 found that the true cause of 
the disease was the bacillus leprae, while climate, food, habits and so on were only 
of secondary importance in its production, and that the aflBiction was sufficiently 
contagious to render the isolation of lepers necessary. 

18. If we arrange the various castes in the Presidency roughly according to 

T „ V . J V ■ f'he material prosperity of the main body of their mem- 

Leprosy by castes and religions, n J Yt .Kt ■^ 1 • n A^ T T T 

bers we find that the conclusion oi the Indian Leprosy 

Commission that the disease attacks the poor more frequently than the rich is 

supported, for while among the " rich " castes the number of lepers in every 

100,000 persons of each sex is respectively 50 and 15, and among the " moderately 

wealthy " 51 and 15, among the " poor" castes it rises to 56 and 19. 

Of the members of the three main religions, Christians are more affected with 
leprosy than the others, the frequency of the disease among the Eurasians, which 
is greater than in any other caste or race in the Presidency, bringing up the 
percentage. 

An examination of the figures by castes shows that, as in the case of blindness, 
those castes are most affected which live in the areas in which the infirmity is most 
prevalent and that there is no apparent connection between the occupations they 
follow and their liability to the disease. Thus the Oriya division of the Hindu 
castes, which is chiefly found in hilly country, suffers much more from this infirmity 
than any other, and of the occupational and social precedence groups respectively, 
the hill-tribes, and the castes which eat beef but do not pollute except by touch, 
which are chiefly hill-tribes, are the most prominent. 

19. The statistics by ages seem to show that leprosy generally passes by the 
Leprosy by sexes and age-periods, JouDg and makes its attacks in earnest only upon those 

who are 20 years of age and over, but part of the 
smallness of the figures in the age-periods below 20 is probably due to the fact 
that m its earlier stages the disease is difficult to recognise with certainty. The 
largest proportion of leper males is found between the ages of 40 and 49 and of 
leper females between 30 and 39 but the disease does not seem to shorten life to 
any great extent. The great excess in the number of male lepers over females 
similarly afflicted has already been referred to. The figures show that the propor- 
tion of lepers found in the lower age-periods is higher among women than men. 
and that this preponderance gradually decreases in the higher periods. There thus 
appears to have been no more concealment of the existence of the disease amonp- 
girls than among adult women. '^ 
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SuBsiDiABY Table 2. — Slwioing the average number of afflicted in every 10,000 persons of 

each sex by religions. 
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iSxJHSiJDiAEY Table 3. — Showing tlie average number of afflicted in every 10,000 joej-sows of 

each sex in each of the larger castes. 
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7 


5 


7 


7 


7 


4 


6 


2 


Kamraalan 






2 


4 




9 


10 


8 


10 


12 


7 


8 


6 


1 


Kanakkan 






1 


1 




6 


8 


4 


8 


11 


5 


6 


; 9 


^; 13 


Kuravan . . . 






1 


1 




6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


• 7 


1 


2 


'■ :i 


Kusavan ... 






2 


2 




9 


10 


7 


9 


10 


8 


4 


• 6 


; '2 


, Malaiman 






2 


3 




9 


9 


10 


12 


12 


12 


4 


6 


, 3 


Mara van 






1 


2 




5 


6 


4 


9 


10 


a 


2 


4 


^ 1 


Muttiriyan 






1 


1 




6 


7 


4 


9 


10 


, . 8 


4 


6 


,2 


Nattaman 






1 


2 




7 


7 


7 


12 


9 


15 


4 


6 

; 


2 
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SuBSiDiAEY Table Z.-^SIiowing the average number of hffiictei in evenj 10 jA^iO persons- of- 
each sex in each of the larger cades — continued. 



Kamk op Caste. 


Insane. 


DEAF-M0TE. 


Blind. 


Lepee. 






CO 






tri 






• ■■ 




, 


. 


■.,. 






^ , 






r^ 






Oi 






G> 


■c 




CQ 


a 


"3 

o 


09 


g 

6:. 


O 


Is 


g 


.p 
o 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Hmdv, and Animist, 


























Section A — Tamil — cont. 


























1 Pallan 


1 


1 


1 


6 


6 


6 


9 


8 


10 


3 


4 


1 


' PiiUi 


1 


1 


1 


7 


8 


6 


7 


8 


7 


4 


7 


2 


Pajidaram 


S 


3 




6 


V 


6 


10 


8 


11 


3 


5 


1 


■ Paraiyan 


1 


1 


1 


5 


6 


5 


7 


7 


8 


4 


g 


2 


Sembadavan 


3 


S 


2 


10 


10 


11 


10 


11 


9 


4 


4 


5 


: Shanan ... 

: tTrali ! ..'. ['.'. 


1 


1 


1 


S 


6 


5 


8 


9 


8 


3 


2 


■ 1 


1 


1 




6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


4 


3 


4 


- 2 


Valaiyan ... .,, 


1 


2 


1 


8 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


1 


2 


1 


Valluvan 


3 


3 


1 


9 


10 


8 


7 


9 


5 


3 


5 




Vaniyan ... 


3 


4 


2 


10 


12 


7 


10 


11 


9 


9 


14 


'4 


Vannan ... 


1 


1 


1 


9 


10 


9 


7 


8 


6 


3 


4 


3 


Vrtllala ['. 


3 


2 


1 


8 


9 


7 


8 


8 


9 


3 


5 


'■ 1 


V^ttuyan 


1 


1 


1 


6 


7 


.5 


7 


7 


7 


1 




" 1 


Yernkala 


' 3 


2 


2 


4 


5 


2 


7 


9 


5 


1 


"2 


1 


Section B—Telugu. 


























Balija ... ... 


3 


2 


2 


8 


9 


6 


9 


10 


8 


3 


5 


2 


■ Boya 


1 


2 


1 


S 


V 


4 


9 


9 


9 


3 


4 


2 


BraUtnan 


4 


5 


2 


7 


8 


6 


13 


12 


12 


3 


2 


1 


, Chakkiliyan 


1 


1 


1 


6 


7 


6 


7 


7 


8 


3 


3 


2 


, D^vanga 


3 


3 


2 


7 


7 


7 


9 


9 


10 


3 


3 


1 


Gamalia ... 


3 


2 


1 


7 


9 


4 


7 


6 


9 


2 


4 


1 


, Gandla ... 


4 


5 


3 


10 


12. 


9 


14 


IS 


11 


4 


5 


2 


Gavai-a ... 


3 


1 


3 


5 


5 


4 


8 


7 


10 


3 


3 


■ -2 


Golla 


2 


2 


2 


6 


8 


5 


10 


9 


10 


2 


4 


1 


Idiga 


3 


3 


2 


4 


4. 


4 


7 


8 


7 


6 


10 


3 


Janappan 


3 


3 


2 


10 


12 


8 


9 


8 


10 


3 


2 


1 


, Jatapu' ... 


1 


2 




5 


7 


4 


10 


7 


13 


5 


6 


4 


, Kalingi ... 


1 


2 




4 


4 


3 


10 


10 


11 


6 


8 


■ 3 


Kamma ... 


3 


2 


1 


7 


7 


6 


8 


8 


v 8 


1 


2 




Kamsala... 


3 


5 


2 


10 


13 


6 


9 


11 


7 


3 


5 


2 


Kapu 


3 


2 


2 


7 


8 


6 


10 


10 


9 


3 


5 


2 


; Komati ... 


3 


4 


2 


6 


8 


5 


13 


14 


11 


3 


5 


2 


Konda Dora 


1 


2 


1 


3 


-i 


3 


5 


4 


7 


4 


5 


3 


Kdyi 


3 


3 


1 


4 


6 


2 


10 


10 


10 


4 


5 


4 


Kuinmara 


3 


3 


1 


6 


7 


5 


8 


7 


8 


3 


5 


1 


Madiga ... 


3 


2 


2 


6 


7 


5 


8 


9 


8 


3 


5 


2 


- Mala 


2 


2 


2 


6 


7 


5 


8 


8 


8 


S 


7 


2 


Manprala ... 


3 


3 


2 


6 


7 


5 


9 


10 


9 


4 


<3 


2 


Mutraoha 


a 


2 


2 


8 


10 


7 


t 


7 


7 


3 


5 




Odde 


1 


1 


2 


7 


8 


5 


6 


6 


6 


1 


2 




Kazu 


1 


1 


2 


6 


6 


6 


8 


9 


6 


2 


4 




Sale 


3 


4. 


3 


9 


9 


8 


10 


8 


12 


3 


4 




Segidi 


1 


1 


2 


7 


8 


7 


12 


10 


15 


4 


■7 




Telaga 


2 


2 


2 


7 


7 


6 


10 


10 


11 


3 


5 




Togata 


2 


3 


1 


7 


7 


7 


10 


9 


11 


3 


3 




Tottiyau 


1 


2 


1 


6 


7 


5 


6 


7 


4 


I 


1 




Tsakala 


8 


2 


2 


6 


7 


5 


8 


7 


8 


5 


6 




Uppara 


2 


2 


2 


6 


6 


6 


7 


8 


7 


1 


1 




Vadugan ... 


1 


2 


1 


3 


5 


2 


3 


3 


4 


1 


2 




Velama ... 


3 


2 


2 


7 


9 


6 


9 


8 


10 


8 


4 




Yanadi 


1 




1 


7 


8 


6 


6 


6 


6 


4 


5 


2 


Tata 


4 


3 


5 


5 


5 


6 


6 


9 


5 


3 


3 


2 


Section C—Malayilam. 
























Brahman 


7 


9 


S 


8 


9 


7 


9 


9 


10 


2 


4 




^hernaiaii 


1 




1 


4 


4 


4 


18 


19 


18 


6 


8 


'"5 


Iluvan ... 


3 


2 


2 


4 


4 


4 


14 


16 


12 


3 


3 


1 


Kammalau 


3 


1 


2 


7 


9 1 


4 


13 


16 


10 


4 


S 


2 


Nayar 


3 


3 


1 


6 


< 


5 


14 


16 


12 


3 


5 


2 


Ti'yan 


3 


3 


3 


6 


6 


.T 


10 


11 


9 


4 


5 


2 


V^ttuYan 








9 


y 


9 


9 


12 


6 


7 


12 


3 


Section D — Ganarese. 














i 












Bant 


1 


2 


1 


4 


5 


1 


10 


6 


13 


6 


10 


2 


BMaru 


2 


1 


3 





6 


6 


8 


7 


8 


2 


3 


1 


BiUava 


1 


1 


1 


4 


5 


4 


10 


8 


11 


7 


12 


2 


Brahman 


4 


6 


2 


6 


7 


4 


IS 


13 


18 


3 


4 


1 


flauda 


3 


3 


3 


4 


6 


2 


9 


9 


9 


4 


5 


3 
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CHAPTER vn. — INFIRMITIES. 



Subsidiary Tablb 3. — Shmoing th^. average number of afflicied in every 10,000 persons of 
each sex in each of t/te larger castes — continued. 





Insane. 


D 


EAF-MUTE. 


Blind. 




Leper 





1 JTame of Caste. 


























i 




SO 


C3 




GO 


d 




BD 


"rt 




CB 


'ri 


1 




o 


i a 


3 

o 


O 

"S 

a 


fa 


1 ^ 


■a 


s 

fa 




03 


s 


1 ■ 

! 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


1 

j Section O—Canarese — cont. 


























: Holuya ... 


1 


1 


1 


5 


5 


4 


10 


10 


10 


9 


13 


5 


Jangam ... 


3 


4 


2 


9 


12 


6 


12 


14 


11 


2 


3 


1 


Kuruba ... 


2 


2 


2 


5 


5 


5 


11 


9 


12 


1 


2 


1 


Km-umban 


1 


2 


1 


9 


9 


8 


11 


13 


10 


1 


1 




Lingdyat ... 


a 


2 


1 


6 


7 


5 


8 


7 


10 


2 


3 




Mog6r 


1 


3 


1 


6 


7 


5 


17 


11 


22 


4 


7 


2 


Vakkaliga 


1 


1 


1 


4 


3 


5 


13 


10 


17 


1 


2 


1 


i Section E — Or iiji. 








• 


















Bavui-i 








4 


5 


4 


16 


17 


15 


10 


12 


7 


Bottada 


"i 


2 




3 


3 


3 


15 


16 


14 


3 


3 


8 


Brahman ... 


3 


i 


1 


5 


6 


3 


9 


11 


8 


8 


13 


4 


Dombo ... 


3 


5 


2 


6 


7 


5 


13 


14 


11 


S 


8 


2 


Gaudo 




1 




r 


7 


6 


14 


13 


15 


7 


10 


3 


Odiya 


3 


5 




7 


7 


6 


11 


11 


11 


7 


11 


3 


Pano 


1 


1 


1 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


S 


7 


4 


Edna • • 


8 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


21 


22 


19 


8 


13 


4 [ 


Section F — Other i/iTn/iiajes 
























i 


(itadras). 


























Eraliman (others) 


4 


6 


3 


S 


7 


3 


11 


10 


12 


3 


5 




Ehond 


1 


2 


1 


4 


5 


4 


8 


8 


8 


8 


11 


5 


Kshatriya 


3 


4 


3 


7 


7 


7 


7 


9 


4 


2 


3 


1 


Mahrati ... 


4 


4 


4 


S 


6 


4 


10 


11 


9 


'7 


12 


3 


] Patnulksran ... 


3 


5 


1 


5 


6 


3 


8 


7 


30 


9 


14 


4 


Poroja 


3 


3 


2 


4 


5 


2 


12 


13 


11 


5 


6 


4 


Sava.ra ... 


2 


4 




S 


6 


5 


10 


9 


11 


7 


11 


4 


Musahnan. 


























Dddi^kuja 


1 


1 


1 


9 


8 


10 


5 


4 


(i 


1 


2 


... 


Labbai 


3 


4 


2 


7 


8 


6 


9 


10 


8 


3 


4 


1 


ilappilla 


3 


3 


3 


5 


6 


5 


10 


11 


8 


3 


5 


1 


Pathan 


S 


3 


3 


5 


6 


4 


4 


5 


4 


3 


4 


3 


Saiyad 


2 


.'i 


1 


6 


8 


5 


6 


6 


5 


2 


3 




Sheik 


2 


3 


1 


6 


8 


5 


5 


5 


5 


2 


4 


1 


ChriMian. 


























Native Cliristfnn 


2 


3 


2 


6 


7 


6 


9 


10 


8 


5 


7 


2 


Eiiraaian 


27 


32 


22 


2 


2 


2 


5 


3 


7 


10 


13 


7 1 
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Subsidiary Table 4. — Showing the' average number of afflicted in every 10,000 Hindus and 
■ ')■ ' Animists of each sex b)) traditional occupations. 



Traditionai Occupation 
Gboups. 


Insane. Deaf-mute. 


Blind. Leper. 


1 

o 


EC 

a- 

1 


'3 

S 


O 


GD 


a 

0) 
pq 


15 
o 




a 


3 

o 

EH 


o 
la 


CD 

Cm 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 j 8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


1. AgricuHarists 

2. Ao-ricultural labourers 

3. Hill tribes 

4. Priests and temple servants. 

5. Commercial castes ., . 

6. Artisans 

7. Weavers 

8. Fishermen ... 

9. Toddy drawers 

10. Leather workers 

11. Other village menials, 'bar- 

bers, etc. 

12. Begfi;ars and vag-rants 

13. Earth workers 

14. Titular names, etc. (includ- 

ing 'not stated '). 

Total ... 


8 

1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8 

8 

1 
8 


2 
1 
2 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
3 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 


7 
6 
5 
6 
8 
8 
7 
6 
S 
6 
7 

6 

7 
6 


s 
7 
6 
8 
9 
10 
8 
7 
6 
7 
8 

7 
8 
8 


6 
5 
5 

5 

6 

7 

6 
6 
5 
.5 

7 

5 

6 
5 


9 

8 

9 

12 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

7 
8 


9 

8 

9 

12 

11 

12 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

10 

7 
7 


9 

8 

9 

11 

10 

8 

10 

9 

9 

8 

9 

8 

6 

10 


3 
4 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 

8 
2 
2 


5 

7 
7 

5 
5 
5 
5 

4 
5 
5 

7 

3 

2 

4 


1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 


8 


8 


1 


6 


7 


6 9 

i 


9 9 3 


5 


2 



SuBSiDiAEY Table 5. — Showing the averaye number of afflicted in every 10,000 Hindus and 
Animists of each sex by social ■precedence groups. 



Social Precedence Groups, 



1. Brahman and allied castes. 

2. Kshatriya and alhed castes. 

3. Vaisya and allied castes . . . 

4. Good Stidras 

5. Sudras who habitually em- 

ploy Brahmans as pnrd- 
hits and whose touch pol- 
lutes to a slight degree. 

6. Other Sudras who ocoaBion- 

ally employ Brahmans as 
purohits and whose touch 
pollutes. 

7. Sudras who do not employ 

Brahmans as purohits and 
whose touch pollutes. 

8. Castes which Dollute even 

without touching, hut do 
not eat beef. 

9. Castes which eat beef but do 

not pollute except by 
touch. 

10. Castes which eat beef and 

pollute even without 
touching. 

11. Castes which deny the 

sacerdotal authority of the 
Brahmans. 

Total ... 



Insane. 



Deae-mute. 



7 
6 
6 
6 
10 



Blind. 



10 



Leper. 



11 



5 
6 
5 
6 


12 
8 

13 
9 


12 
9 

14 
9 


6 


8 


9 


6 


8 


8 


5 


8 


8 


5 


10 


11 


4 


9 


9 


5 


8 


8 


6 


10 


11 


6 


9 


9 



12 

7 

11 



10 
10 



12 



c 



13 



31 
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Subsidiary Table 6. — Distribution by age of 10,000 persons in each sex for each infirmity, 
i.e., the proportion, among 10,000 of the abided who are found at each age-period. 



1 




M.4LES. 










Females. 






AGK-HKKIOI). I 










, 










1 


1 Total. 


Insane. 


Deaf- 
mute. 


BUnd. 


Leper. 


Total. 


Insane. 


mute. 


Blind. 


Leper. 


2 


3 

95 


4 
494 


5 


6 


^ 


» 


9 


10 


11 


0-4 


278 


307 


13 


897 


90 


520 


210 


57 


5-9 




818 


501 


1,741 


611 


'10 


809 


462 


1,727 


441 


83 


10-14. .. 




942 


■774 


1,776 


728 


226 


891 


804 


1,653 


517 


432 


15-19 .. 




727 


706 


1,222 


530 


391 


783 


848 


1,183 


431 


644 


20-24 .. 




745 


939 


988 


596 


583 


748 


985 


1,012 


522 


784 


25-29 .. 




..1 784 


1,093 


919 


599 


782 


716 


],029 


di.1 


498 


870 


30-34 .. 




... 1 964 


1,464 


926 


721 


1,214 


894 


1,347 


986 


681 


1,281 


35-39 .. 




728 


1,161 


526 


552 


1,087 


535 


747 


461 


471 


909 


40-44 .. 




. ' 937 


1,163 


583 


763 


1,619 


828 


1,209 


602 


784 


1,436 


45-49 .. 




556 


632 


260 


493 


1,041 


437 


600 


273 


451 


736 


50-54 .. 




785 


701 


263 


908 


1,328 


766 


767 


309 


965 


1,201 


55-59 .. 




330 


240 


84 


415 


561 


311 


295 


86 


443 


;j72 


60 and otpi- 


... I 1,412 


531 


218 


2,777 


1,115 


8,051 


811 


261 


3,556 


1,195 




To 


lit .. '■ 10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 



Subsidiary Table 7. — Distribution of infirinitie-i b// age a,noiig 10(*,00() of the population, i.e. 
the proportion of the afflicted in each age-period to 100,000 persons of the saii<e sex atid aye. 



Age-period. 



0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60 and over 



Total 





Male,s. 




- 






Females. 


Total ! . 
afflicted.' ^"'^■•^«- 


Deaf- 
mute. 


Blind. 


Leper. 


Total 
afflict-rt. 


Insane. 


^^'^' : iilind. i Leper, 
mute. 1 ^ 


2 , 3 


4 


5 


6 


/ 


8 


9 10 11 



50 


1 


27 


20 




38 




21 


15 




137 


7 


89 


38 


1 


101 


5 


67 


27 


1 


174 


13 


100 


50 


9 


137 


10 


80 


39 


6 


811 


19 


109 


.38 


25 


167 


17 


80 


49 


14 


851 


29 


102 


75 


43 


150 


17 


64 


52 


15 


249 


32 


89 


71 


55 


152 


19 


62 


52 


18 


883 


40 


83 


80 


79 


176 


23 


61 


66 


24 


889 


43 


64 


83 


97 


180 


21 


48 


79 


29 


336 


39 


64 


103 


129 


214 


27 


49 


101 


36 


366 


37 


51 


118 


148 


239 


28 


47 


123 


39 


405 


34 


41 


]76 


153 


279 


24 


35 


]76 


42 


416 


28 


32 


197 


158 


336 


27 


29 


239 


39 


662 


23 


31 


484 


115 


604 


20 


24 


524 


34 


240 


22 


73 


90 


53 


176 


15 


55 


87 


17 



SoBsiDiAEY Table 8. — Proportion of females afflicted to 1,000 males at each age. 













1 


' " 




Age-peeiod. 


Total 
afflicted. 

1 


Insane. 


Deaf-mute. 


Blind. 


Leper. 


1 ' 2 

1 


3 


1 4 


5 


6 


0-4 


803 


659 


811 


775 


1,462 


5-9 


741 


642 


764 


717 


683 




10-14 


709 


723 


716 


707 


628 




15-19 


746 


835 


746 


809 


541 




20-24 


747 


730 


789 


871 


442 




25-29 


686 


655 


777 


827 


866 




30-34 


696 


640 


820 


939 


347 




35-39 


666 


448 


674 


850 


275 




40-44 


663 


723 


795 


1,023 


292 




45-49 


58S 


668 


809 


910 


232 




50-54 


732 


761 


908 


1,057 


297 




55-59 


707 


854 


788 


1,063 


•218 




60 and over 

Total ... 


1,089 


1,061 


919 


1,273 


352 




750 


696 


770 


995 


329 
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CHAPTER nil. 

CASTE, TRIBE OR RACE. 

Five of the Imperial Tables contain statistics bearing upon castes, tribes and 

races. The chief of these is Table XIII, which gives 

Five Tables contain statistics of i ,1 i_ j i_ . t.- i, • j! ,i • 

^aste. by sexes the number 01 each caste which is lound. in 

each district. The others are — 
Table IX. — Education in selected castes. 

XII-A. — Infirmities in selected castes. 
,, XIV. — Civil condition by age in selected castes. 
,, XVI. — Occupation in selected castes. 

Discussions of the statistics in these last four will be found, respectively, in 
■Chapters V (Education), VII (Infirmities), IV (Age, sex and civil condition) and 
IX (Occupation). 

2. Tlie present chapter deals only with the figures in Table XIII. Diagrams 

Nos. 23-25 illustrate, respectively, the percentage which 
TaWexiiT''^"'*'""^^'^"'^'^"'' certain of the larger castes bear to the total of all 

Hindus and Animists, the proportion borne by the Brah- 
mans to this total in each district, and the percentage of this total which comes 
within each of the social precedence groups referred to in the subsidiary table at 
the end of this chapter. 

The statistics only profess to give particulars of main castes. The instructions 
forbade the return of sub-castes at the enumeration, and where they were returned 
nevertheless the entries under them have been combined in the tables with 
those of the main caste to which they appertain. 

3. The very limited time at my disposal and exigencies of space have placed 

the strictest limits upon the treatment in this chapter 
^^ limits of the treatment of the suh- ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^-^^ questions whioh surround the subject 

of caste, tribe and race. No attempt will be made to 
review the various theories regarding the origin of the South Indian peoples, or the 
discussions as to which of them migrated from the north of India, and which, if 
any, of them came from the supposed Indo- Austral or Lemurian continent which is 
thought to have formerly extended from India towards Australasia. Nor will any 
considerable contributions be made to the pile of information which is already on 
recoid regarding the ceremonies and customs, the folklore and fables of the castes 
of the Presidency. Nor will any theories be hazarded regarding the origin of the 
caste system in South India, or the first beginnings and derivations of the various 
existing castes ; it being sufficient to note that the old idea (based upon certain 
passages in Manu and the Vedas) that they all sprang from varying permutations 
and combinations of the four hypothetical castes of the Brdhmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Siidras will not stand scientific examination. All these matters will 
doubtless be adequately dealt with in the course of the Ethnographic Survey of the 
Presidency which is now in progress. 

4. This chapter will confine itself to giving some account of the efiects of the 

. ^^ ^ , caite-system on the Hindus of to-day, its present con- 

Matters attempted m the chapter. -. Jj.1 1, v.- I. ll-l --J 

• dition, and the changes which are taking place m it, 

and to an endeavour to classify and arrange the various castes of South India in 
such a manner that the census figures may constitute a fairly sound statistical basis 
upon which the Ethnographic Survey may proceed. 

Classification of the castes, jpre- 5. The classification of the castes may conveniently 

vious classifications. \)q fi^gt disCUSSed. 

At none of the three censuses which have so far taken place in Madras have 
-the castes been arranged in a manner which enabled their characteristics to be: 
examined in a systematic njanner. 
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At the 1871 census all tlie people in the Presidency were classified under three- 
heads : {(i) Asiatics, (b) Europeans and (c) h]urasians. The first of these was again 
divided into two sab-heads : (i) Hindus, Cihristians, Buddhists, and Jains, and (ii) 
Muhammadans, and under the former nearly 30 million people were classified under 
17 general groups such as Priests, Warriors, Traders, etc., according to the tradi- 
tional and hereditary occupations in which they were supposed to be engaged. 
This arrangement indistinguishably confused high castes with low, castes of the east 
coast with those of the west, and even castes foreign to the Presidency with those 
native to it. Moreover no details of the statistics of the various castes which were 
clubbed together under these 1 7 general groups were left on record. 

In 1881, the castes and tribes were divided in the Imperial Table into Hindus' 
and Muhammadans, but detailed particulars of distribution by districts were only 
given for 49 of the Hindu castes which numbered over 100,000 persons each. The 
tables gave a list of all the entries which had been returned in the schedules and 
showed under which of 17 main groups and 254 sub-groups each had been 
classified. But these groups were the same general occupational groups which had 
been adopted in 1871 and the classification was thus open to the same objections 
as before. 

In 1891, classification by reputed or traditional occupations was again adopted,. 
— though not altogether consistently, non-Indian Asiatic races and non- Asiatic 
races being shown by nationalities, — and the number of functional groups was 
increased to 56. From an economic point of view the results are less useful than, 
the occupation statistics proper, as it is difficult to classify by occupation the 
many castes which follow more than one calling, and from an ethnological aspect 
they are disappointing, as the same occupational group sometimes contains castes 
which are Hindu, Musalman, Jain and Buddhist by religion, speak several diflFerent. 
languages, and come from such different localities as the agencies of the three 
northern districts and the plains of the west coast. To ascertain the distribution 
by districts of any given caste, it is, moreover, necessary to refer first to the 
Index at the end of Volume XV, then to the part of the table in Volume XIV which 
shows in what territorial divisions the caste was found, and finally to the separate 
tables for such divisions. Some 1,500 caste names are distinguished, but there is 
no information on record to show what other terms were clubbed with any of these 
in compiling the tables. 

Classification now adopted in Table 6. This year. Table XIII Containing the caste 

^^^^- statistics has been arranged on the folloAving plan : — 

Part I. — Hindu and Animist castes. 

Section A. —Castes which speak Tamil. 



B- 


Do. 


do. 


Telugu. 




C- 


■ Do. 


do. 


Malayalam. 




D.- 


Do. 


do. 


Oanarese. 




E.— 


Do. 


do. 


Oriyd. 


'(i) Languages of the 


F.— 


Do. 


do. 


other languages < 


Presidency, 
(ii) Languages foreign 
Presidency. 



Madra* 

to the 
L Presidency. 

Part II. — Musalman tribes. 

Part III. — Christian races. 

Part IV. — Castes, races, &c., of the Jains, Buddhists, Parsis, Jews and those 
of other religions. 

That is, the castes have been classified by the religions which they profess, and 
the Hindu and Animist castes have been further arranged by the language which 
they speak. Hindus cannot be separated from Animists for reasons which have 
already been explained above in Chapter III, Eeligion. The distribution by 
districts of each caste is ascertainable from a single column, and the Index at the 
beginning of the table shows on what page the particulars of each caste are to be 
found. 

This arrangement by religions and languages coincides ^vith accepted usage^ 
aa Musalman tribes, for example, are never connected by the people themselves with 
Hindu castes, even though they may carry on similar occupations, nor are the Oriyd- 
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Speaking castes, for instance, treated by them as being allied to the Malaydlam 
ajid Canarese-speaking people. 

Spme few cases occur in which a Hindu or Animiat caste speaks more than one 
language. The Uppiliyans, for example, speak Tamil, Telugu and Canarese; the 
Kdyis speak J'elugu and K6ya; the Kalingis Telugu and Oriya; and some of the 
castes of South Canara speak both Canarese and Tulu. These have been placed 
under the language which appears to be most generally used by them, but the 
existence of such cases no doubt detracts somewhat from the accuracy of the 
classification by language. 

No better method of arrangement, however, suggested itself. A territorial 
classification would not have been successful, as every district contains castes, tribes 
and races of different rehgions, languages and extractions, and though an ethno- 
logical or anthropometrical classification might have separated more scientifically 
than the system adopted the Aryans from the Dravidians, and the Kolariaus from 
either, the information regarding race characteristics and cranial measurements 
(such as nasal indices) at present available would not have permitted the drawing 
of any clear distinctions between the numerous semi-Dravidian castes which form 
the bulk of the population. A really scientific classification requires full materials 
from the fields of early vernacular literature, history, folklore, customs, archaeology, 
epigraphy and anthropometry, and none of these have yet been thoroughly 
explored. 

Brahmans have been shown in all the sections of the Hindu and Animist part 
of the table according to the parent-tongue returned by them in the schedules. 
This again seems to be more in conformity with native usage than any other- 
classification. The people themselves do not so much distinguish Brdhmans by 
their sects or their sub-castes as by the language which they speak, and they refer 
to them as Oriyd Brdhmans, Telugu Brahmans, and so on, for the reason that, as is 
shown in the glossary at the end of this Chapter, each of these classes is distinct 
in many obvious particulars from its fellows. 

7. In addition to their arrangement as above in Imperial Table XIII the 

various Hindu and Animist castes have further been 
ta^tlf /oriaiV^ed^nee. ""'"""^ classified in the Subsidiary table at the end of this chapter 

according to their social precedence as gauged by theif 
adherence to the Brdhmanical systems of worship and the estimation in which they 
appear to be held by such Hindu public opinion as can be said to exist upon the 
subject. 

8. Finally, a caste glossary is embodied in this chapter which gives the various 

caste names returned in the schedules, shows which of 
e as e oasary. them have been treated as main castes and therefore 

entered in Table XIII, states with which of such main castes the other terms have 
been clubbed in compiling the table, and comprises, for each of the castes in Table 
XlTl, either a short account of some of its characteristics or notes regarding the 
sources from which information regarding them may be gathered. It does not, 
however, give entries in the schedules which were clearly names of sub-castes, such 
as Pdkandti Kapu, which is merely a sub-caste of Kdpu, and so on. 

In drawing up the accounts of castes in this endeavours have been made to avoid 
as far as possible any repetition of matter which is already to be found in the 
books and periodicals deahng with such subjects, or in Mr. H. A. Stuart's valuable 
descriptions of castes in the 1891 Census Eeport. Most of the information is there- 
fore new to print. For some of it I am indebted to reports from local officers prepared 
in connection with the revision of the District Manuals which Mr. Stuart, Editor 
of the District Manuals, kindly allowed me to consult. 

This glossary is the first attempt of the kind which has been made and it has 
therefore no pretensions to be complete. I have made no very special endeavours 
to collect additional particulars for it. Such work can only be done satisfactorily 
on the spot, and time has been too short to allow of visits to the many castes 
regarding which information is still wanting. The Ethnographic Survey will 
doubtless arrange for this being effected. It is merely put forward to save the 
Superintendent of the Census of 1911 the trouble which the identification of entries 
of titles, sub-castes, occupations, and so on, occasioned this year, and to show those- 
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who are interested in the subject what work has been already done upon it, how 
much remains to be done and in what directions existing information is least 
complete. It may also serve as a skeleton which the Ethnographic Survey may 
clothe with flesh and imbue with life. Perhaps, also, now that the castes have 
been arranged according to religions and languages, and it is possible to see at a 
glance in what districts each is most numerously represented, it will be practicable 
to organize systematic enquiry into them group by group, and to draw up counected 
accounts of the castes of the Tamil districts, the Telugu districts, the Agencies or 
the West Coast which will be of more use to district officers and others than the 
somewhat desultory descriptions of a caste here and a caste there which are all that 
are at present procurable. 

9. Some description of the difficulties which beset the preparation of the 
Difficulties in the preparation of glossary and the tables is necessary to a proper appre- 
the statistics. ciation of their limitations. 

Difficulty of defining a caste. Q^jj^g gj-st and chief obstacle was the impossibility 

of defining scientifically what should be considered to be a caste. It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether cranial measurements (though they will doubtless separate the 
jungle-men from the trader classes, and the latter from the more Aryan Brahmans 
and immigrants from north India), will ever succeed in differentiating the very 
many semi-Dravidian castes of which the bulk of the population consists, and at 
present so few castes have been measured that the data available do not assist at 
all in doing so. Intermarriage and inter-dining are no criteria in determining what 
is and what is not a caste. Among the Brahmans, for example, (see the glossary), 
such matters are often determined by differences of sect. A Vaishnayite Brdhman 
will not marry oi' dine with a Saivite Brahman, but no one regards the two sects as 
separate castes in consequence. In any large caste such as the Brdhmans or the 
Velldlas, (the present internal structure of both of which is examined at some length 
in the glossary), the limits within the caste itself within which a man may marry 
with the approbation of his relations or dine without incurring their scorn differ, 
probably, in every district, and almost in every taluk, and depend upon such 
matters as the territorial or other sub-divisions, the religious observances in the 
matter of food, etc., and the sect, occupation, wealth and social estimation of the 
parties concerned. These mutually exclusive sections are already numberless and 
are changing every day (for a man who has got up in the world will often hold 
himself aloof from those of his caste whom he formerly treated as equals) and 
they thus form a most perplexing and unstable foundation for any scientific scheme 
of classification. These minute sub-divisions are not, moreover, recognised or 
understood outside the caste itself and it would be contrary to native usage to treat 
them as castes. 

In the ordinary meaning of the word now-a-days a caste is rather a general 
than a specific term, and may comprise a number of sections, which, though they 
perhaps had originally a common tie, — often indicated in the name common to 
them all, — in their ethnic descent, their birth-place, their language or their occupa- 
tion, are now drifting farther and farther apart in all every day social and religious 
matters, and may not intermarry and do not usually dine together. 

Those castes have accordingly been treated as main castes in the table which 
appear to be usually accepted as such by the people. This is no doubt not scientific, 
but it seems fairly practical. In many doubtful cases the Caste Index appended to 
Volume XV of the 1891 Census Eeport, which gives the names of all the sub-castes 
returned in that year, has been of use in deciding what should be held to be a main 
caste, for it frequently happens that the same name appears in one part of the Index 
as a sub-caste of another caste, but nevertheless figures in another part as the 
main caste of which the latter term is a sub-division. Thus Ambiga is entered as 
a sub-caste of Kabbera and Kabbera as a sub-caste of Ambiga. Ambiga is not a 
main caste in the estimation of the people who know it, and it has therefore 
been treated as a sub-caste of Kabbera with which the Index shows it is closely 
connected. 

Throughout the compilation of the caste table the endeavour has been to keep 
down as far as was possible the number of terms which should be treated as denot- 
ing main castes. When our knowledge of the castes shown in the table is complete^ 
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it will be time enough to sub-divide them and record statistics of such sub-divisions. 
To do so at the present stage seems to be to risk a complication and expansion 
■of the subject which would serve to deter further enquiry rather than encourage 
it. Even as it is, some 450 castes are distinguished in the statistics. 

10. The second chief difficulty was that some of the entries were so vague that 
•i«ffl»„i* ^t^ .„ ♦., . it was impossible to classify them with any main caste. 

Difficulty with vague terms. • j r- ■, , • "^ i • xj / \ i- • . • i. 

ihese indennite entries were chieny (a) hnguistic, such 
as " Telugu," which may mean a member of any of the Telugu-speaking castes, (b) 
sectarian, such as " Saiva," which includes any Hindu who worships Siva, (c) terri- 
torial, such as " Vadugan," meaning merely a Telugu man, and " Konkani " connoting 
a man from the Konkan, (cZ) titular, such as Kavandan, Miippan and Udaiydn, which 
are titles used by more than one caste, and (e) occupational terms. In the case of 
these last it is not always easy to draw a hard-and-fast line between expressions 
which are merely indicative of occupation and those which, though etymologically 
denoting an occupation, have, in course of time, been so continuously used to describe 
the caste following that occupation as to have crystallized into a genuine caste 
name. " Kusavan," for example, hterally means a potter, but the people of the 
potter caste are always known as " Kusavans " and have no other name, and the 
term is never applied to men of other castes. It must thus be treated as a caste 
name. On the other hand " Pujdri " (priest) may denote a Brahman priest or a 
Valluvan, the Pariah priest of the lowest classes ; " N^se " (weaver) may refer to 
any one of a dozen castes which live mainly by weaving; and " Sanydsi" (ascetic) 
gives no indication at all of the caste of the persons so returned. Special and 
emphatic warnings to the enumerators against such inadmissible entries did much 
to reduce the number of them, and the meaning of many of those which nevertheless 
occurred was made out by a reference to the other entries against the individual 
in the schedules, but some still remain incurably indefinite. They have had to be 
entered as caste names in Table XIII, but are printed therein in italics to distin- 
guish them from their more legitimate fellows — see the note on the title page 
of the Table. 

11. A third obstacle to classification was the varying meaning attached to the 

same term in diiierent parts of the country. For 
vaSmTamS^ *""" ''""^ example, in Ganjdm the Patras are Oriyd-speaking 

silk-weavers, while in Ouddapah they are cultivators 
whose parent-tongue is Telugu. The reverse also happened in several cases, the 
same caste being given different names in different districts. For instance, in the 
Tamil districts GroUas were called Telugu Idaiyans (Telugu shepherds) and in the 
Telugu districts Paraiyans were returned as Arava Malas (Tamil Pariahs). 

12. A fourth difficulty was that of language. In different languages the 

same caste would receive different names. Kampo, for 
^a^nSItion. "^ ^'"^°''^' ^°* example, is the Oriyd name for the caste known as Kdpu 

in the Telugu districts. 

A fifth trouble was that occasioned by transHterations. For instance, in Telugu 
*' GoUan " means a shepherd and in Tamil " KoUan " means a blacksmith. But in 
Tamil G and K are represented by the same letter, so that a Telugu shepherd 
living in a Tamil district ran every risk of being returned as a blacksmith by caste. 

13. With regard to the glossary and the descriptive notes therein, the critics 
». .. X. 1, ^^ ,,-, may perhaps be reminded that it is difficult to ensure 

Limitations of the Glossary. ,i , ^ , ,• i in i ,- t t tt , 

that any observations shall be entirely applicable to 
-every branch of a caste, in whatever district and amid whatever surroundings it 
may reside. Customs and ways sometimes change in a marked manner from taluk 
to taluk even in the case of the smaller castes, and when a community which 
numbers hundreds of thousiands and is found in half-a-dozen districts comes to be 
dealt with the probabilities that too universal an application may be inadvertently 
assigned to a characteristic which is in reality local in its occurrence are immensely 
increased. If there is one caste in the Presidency the customs obtaining among 
some of the members of which might be supposed to prevail among them all it is 
vthe Nayddis. The caste only numbers some 600 souls, it is found only in one 
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district (Malabar) and its range of pollution is so great (a Ndyddi will pollute a 
Brdliman at a distanof of a hundred yards) that it is cut ofl" from all intercourse 
with other castes and so from most of the external influences which might modifji 
its customs. And yet these customs differ in different taluks of the distfict. 

He who would aspire to adequately describe all the local and sub-divisional 
variations in the ways and manners of the castes of the Presidency would require a 
hfetime or two to spare for the enterprise, and would even then be unable to claim 
finality for liis statements for the reason that, by the time he had worked down 
to the castes at the end of the alphabet, changes would have taken place in the 
practices of those at the beginning of it. 

14. It remains to say a few words upon the second of the two matters which 

this chapter set out to discuss, namely, the effects of 
peSe^** °' "'^ '"** '^'**°"'" '"'^ the caste-system on the people, its present condition 

and the changes which are occurring in it. 

A man's caste affects his life from its beginning to its end. It frequently deter- 
mines his occupation, — though, as Table XVI shows, castes do not now adhere as 
closely to their traditional callings as they once did, — and it often fixes his residence 
for him, most villages being divided into caste quarters. His social position, and 
with it his friends and the limits within which he may marry, are equally decided 
by his caste, and so are his food, his drink, his name, and even sometimes the 
clothes which he and his womenkind may wear. 

15. It is the fashion to assume that these personal and intimate effects of the 
^ „ ^ ,.„ ^ caste-system are daily weakening under a Government 

Ilieae effects stiU strong. i-i i- ,i t- , ■ , ■ r , 

which professes to make no distinctions oi caste or 
creed, and the fact that a Brahman will travel in the same railway carriage with a 
Paraiyan is instanced as a sign of the way the old order changeth. But the real 
depth to which modern solvents of the system have penetrated is probably often 
over-estimated. It is true that the various castes cling less tenaciously than they 
did to their traditional occupations, and that the boundaries between the large 
Sudra castes are less clearly marked than they were, but on the other hand the tend- 
ency to confine intermarriage to the narrowest circle within the caste and sub-caste 
(see Brdhman and VelMla in the Glossary) was perhaps never stronger, and it is still 
increasing in strength. It is these small endogamous sub-divisions which are for 
all social purposes the real castes ; and thd Dravidian custom, known as menariham, 
which requires a man to marry, if possible, his maternal uncle's daughter, assists to 
restrict them within the closest limits. 

No doubt in towns and on journeys caste prejudices and rules have to be relaxed, 
but once back in his own village the traveller is as particular as ever. There is an 
old proverb which says patta7tam pdtham dchdram, " in towns a quarter of the 
ordinary caste observances suffice," and in a railway-carriage the fraction is perforce 
doubtless even smaller. But the departure from orthodoxy is only temporary. 
Englishmen on a dusty Indian railway journey are for the time being unavoidably 
less scrupulous than usual about their pei'sonal spotlessness, but it has never been 
contended that railways have permanently lowered their ideal in such matters. 
Once at their journey's end, they rapidly atone for their temporary defection from 
their normal standard. 

How strongly even the lower ranks of society still feel upon points of caste 
etiquette is sufficiently shown by the fact that the claim of the Shdndns to a measure 
of equality in the temples with those above them in social precedence was recently 
sufficient to set a whole district by the ears. 

16. The present condition of the caste system is not a matter which is easily 

A-*- **!, * » described in a few words. The essential difference 

Present condition of the caste system. p ,-, ■ -r, ■ ^ -, ^•■^'-^^^ 

between the castes of this Presidency and those of 
Upper India is that the ideas of the Aryans and the rules of Manu have affected our 
people less deeply than those north of the Vindhyas. The body of the population 
here is Dravidian, and the system of Manu, with its division of all classes into the 
four sharply defined castes of the Brdhmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Siidras, was 
never in existence in this Presidency except in theory. 
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17. The subsidiary table at the end of this chapter, which was drawn up at 
_, - . , „ the direction of the Census Commissioner for India,. 

The Social Groups. i n , i ■ , xi. i i; 

shows how the various castes arrange themselves tor 
social purposes at the present day. Generally speaking, it will be seen from this 
and from the glossary that the more a caste employs Urahmans to superintend its 
religious ceremonies, and the nearer it approaches to the Brahman customs in its 
social and religious observances, the higher it is held in social esteem, and it is 
therefore the more to be regretted that some of these customs, such as infant- 
marriage and the prohibition of the marriage of widows (and perhaps mIso vege- 
tarianism) are so far removed from the ideal. 

The groups of the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas and the castes allied to them 
(Groups II and III) are, it will be seen, the smallest in the table, and the castes 
placed in them are either foreigners or are communities which have been so classified 
less because they are Kshatriyas or Vaisyas in the strict sense of the Avords as- 
Manu used them than because the people generally have loosely accorded them a 
position generally corresponding to that which was theoretically held by those two 
castes. 

For the table professes to place each caste in that group in which it would be 
classified by such public opinion as can be said to exist upon such a matter, and not 
to arrange them according to the shastric evidence regarding its position which 
each can adduce. 

18. In grouping the remaining castes much difficulty was experienced in 

finding criteria and touch-stones which would apply 
the L^iafgro!^ps.''°^*'^ '" arranging throughout all grades of society and in all parts of 

the Presidency. 

Social estimation can be gauged by the degree to which the food and water 
touched by the various castes will be accepted by others ; by the extent to which the 
barbers and washermen will do service for them; by the length of the period of • 
pollution observed by them after births and deaths ; by their occupations ; by their 
■wearing or not wearing the sacred thread ; by their allo-?ying or not allowing infant 
marriage and widow re-marriage ; and by the distance within which they are 
permitted to approach the innermost part of the temples. But for various reasons, 
chief among which is the fact that the practice regarding these matters often differs ' 
in different sections of the same caste, none of these considerations serve as an 
altogether satisfactory test. • Eventually, as will be seen, the standards adopted were 
a combination of three considerations: whether Brdhmans act as purohits at the 
relio-ious ceremonies of the caste, whether it carries pollution either with or without 
touch, and, in the case of the lowest castes, whether it allows or does not allow the 
eating of beef. 

Even these three criteria have not that universal applicability to all parts of 
the Presidency which could be desired. The Telugu and Oriya Brahman is less 
particular regarding the castes at the ceremonies of which he will officiate than his 
brother in the Tamil districts and on the west coast. Similarly, ideas about 
pollution are weaker in the Telugu country than in the south or in Malabar. The 
result is that some of the Telugu castes appear in a higher place than that which 
they would occupy if they lived further south. The Idigas, for example, who are 
Telugu toddy-drawers, find themselves in Group VI among those who occasionally 
employ Brdhman priests and who pollute by touch, Avhile the Tiyans, who are the 
toddy-drawers of Malajbar, are in Group VIII as being a caste which pollutes even 
without touchino- and for which Brdhmans will not act as purohits. On the other 
hand, the eatino- of beef is VQry uncommon on the west coast, and it will be seen 
that the two last groups in the table (IX and X) which contain the castes which 
eat beef do not include any. Malaydlam castes- whatever. 

19. The hne which divides Group IV, Sat-Siidras, from Group V, Sudras who 

■ ' also habitually employ Brdhmans as purohits but whose 

Distinction between Groups IV touch pollutes to a slight degree, is not very well 

^^^ ^' marked. The Sudras who appear in the former have 

been placed there on a consideration of a variety of circumstances. Chief among 
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these are the facts that Brahmans will take curds and butter from their, hands 
"without restriction, will cook in any part of their houses, and are polluted by their 
touch to only a slight degree, and also that for many small reasons, which it would 
be tedious to set out at length, they are placed by Hindus generally in the upper 
ranks of the great body of castes which habitually employ Brahmans as priests at 
their ceremonies. 

20. It will be seen from the abstract of the table printed at the head of it that 

over 30 per cent, of the population of the Presidency 

The strength of the various groups. , '- -, ch , c^ ' ^ • /-i ttt i j_i j. i /? 

are classed as Sat-Sudras m Group IV and that lb per 
cent, more come into Group V amoiig those who habitually use Brdhmans as 
purohits. The lowest castes which eat beef and pollute even without touching 
number nearly 15 per cent, of the population. 

21. At the end of the table come Groups XI — XIV containing the castes 

, ., ^^ ^ which cannot be included in the scheme. Those in 

Groups outside the scheme. ~ -irT.iTT- ^^ ttt- t t ;t -r • ' 

Group XL, the Kammaians and Kamsaias and the.Lmga- 
yats and the essentially Lingdyat castes, do not admit that the Brdhmans have any 
sacerdotal authority over them, or can be polluted by them, and they cannot 
therefore be classified on the principles which have been followed. Their attitude in 
the matter is explained under Kammalan and Ling^yat in the glossary. 

Group XII contains the titular, linguistic, sectarian, territorial and occupational 
terms to which reference has already been made and which convey no accurate 
information as to the caste of the individuals who returned them, while Group XIII 
includes castes foreign to the Presidency, which naturally cannot be conveniently 
ai'ranged with those which belong to it. 

22. The chief difficulties in drawing up the table were occasioned by the facts 
.„.„ ,^. . , . ^^ that different sections of the same caste frequently 

Difficulties iTi making the groups. „ . i ,i , ,i ^ / 

lollow diiierent social customs and that the same caste 
is sometimes held in higher estimation in one district than it is in another. For 
■example, the members of the Konga sub-division of the Vellalas are hardly entitled 
to be classed as Sat-Sudras though those of the Tondamandalam section certainly 
.are. Some Boyas do not eat beef and would therefore come higher than Group IX. 
The Shanans in Chingleput and Madras take a higher position than those in 
Tinnevelly. In such cases the caste has been grouped in accordance with the place 
held by the majority of its members . 

Within each group the castes are arranged first by linguistic divisions and 
then in alphabetical order. This does not, however, of course, imply that all the 
■castes in each group are on a position of absolute equality. The temple-priest classes 
■of Brahmans, for example, rank below others in public estimation. To attempt to 
arrange all the castes in the Presidency in the absolute order of the social estimation 
in which they are held woald be a difficult and invidious task. 

Even as it is, there will be several castes which will be dissatisfied with the 
position accorded them. I drew up the table in accordance with the information 
available, neither extenuating anything nor setting down aught in malice, and 
•committees of native gentlemen formed for the purpose in every district have 
■criticised and amended the original draft, but I am well aware that the task has been 
a most delicate cue. The first few and the last few groups gave comparatively 
little trouble. It is those in the middle which are the difficulty. It is as though 
•one was called upon to similarly classify tht) social grades in England. Princes and 
peers would clearly come first, and costermongers and coal-heavers last, but to 
decide the relative precedence of the butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker, 
■or of the solicitor, the doctor and the schoolmaster, would tax the discretion of 
the most experienced of Lord Chamberlains. 

23. Chief among the castes which are dissatisfied will come those which are 
The aspiring castes. aspiring to a social position higher than that which 

Hindu society in general is inclined to accord tliem. 
The Kammaians and Hamsalas and the Patntilkarans desire to be classed as Brahmans ; 
the Pallis or Vanniyas, the Shanans and some of the Balijas claim to be Kshatriyas ; 
■and the Komatis, the Miittans and some few Vellalas state that they are Vaisyas. 
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'The Panikkans of Tinnevelly wish to be treated as VelMlas. The cases of all of 

these have been shortly considered in the notes regarding each in the glossary. 

The glossary also gives many instances of castes which, though they do not definitely 
-claim to be classed with those superior to them, have taken to using the titles and 

names of these latter without having any right to do so. See, for example, under 

Yellala. 

These movements are contrary to the teaching of Manu, who classes falsely 
asserting oneself to be of too high a caste in the same category with breach of 
trust and incest, and moreover a caste does not enhance its real position by 
wearing threads, marrying its children as infants, and giving itself a high-sounding 
name. It can obtain far more honourable distinction by educating its members and 
•elevating their lives. The Native Christians afford an example of how much can 
he done to raise a community by unpretentious efforts in these directions. 

24. In considering the present condition of the caste-system it is not only 

necessary to note that the various castes arrange them- 
nSSmy^nthrcastoSS''*"* solvcs in groups wHch are held in varying degrees of 

estimation by their fellows, but also to remember that 
within each caste there are again further sub-divisions Avhich frequently decline to 
intermarry with one another and even to dine together. The internal construction 
of the two castes of the Brahmans and the Vellalas, which afford typical instances 
of this condition of things, has been examined at some length in the glossary, and 
the notes under other castes also give frequent instances of the endogamous divisions 
into Avhich they are split up. There seems to be no rule or system running through 
'these sub-divisions, and they are usually founded merely upon a territorial basis. 
Exogamous sections within these endogamous divisions, such as the Brdhmanical 
gotras AVithin the linguistic divisions of the Brdhmans, seem to be much less 
■common than they are further north, and the only case of the custom of liypergamy 
within the caste * which has come to notice is that mentioned in the glossary 
under Semman. On the west coast, however, a form of hypergamy between 
different castes exists, women of castes equal to or higher than the Nayars being 
prohibited from forming unions with men of castes below them in rank, though 
the men of these castes are not similarly restricted. 

25. More than all, it should be borne in mind that from day to day constant 

changes are going on in the customs of the sub-divisions 

Evolution of new castes by changes of each caste, and that these affect the social position 

■in customs. Jield by them, and often, in consequence, by the caste 

to which they belong. 

In many castes, for example, sub-divisions may be found which are taking to 
the Brahmanical customs of infant marriage, vegetarianism, and so on, while the 
main body of the caste adheres to its original observances. Thus the Kalians of 
Tan j ore shave their heads and call in Brahmans at their ceremonies while their 
brethren across the border in Madura continue to merely tie their hair in a knot 
and employ their own folk to officiate as their priests. This advance of one section 
Avill doubtless in time enhance the social estimation of the caste as a whole. 

Sometimes these changes are sufficiently persistent to result in the gradual 
• evolution of entirely new castes. The Jiitdpus afford an example. They were 
originally Khonds, but they have now given up eating beef, and taken to infant 
-marriage and the worship of the Hindu gods, and are practically a distinct caste. 

26. A sub-division or a caste which is thus trying to get up in the world by 

changing its ways frequently, however, clings still to 

Ira vidian customs nevertheless in j. ai i • i n -i i~» • t 

- retained -Xotemism. somo old custom or other which allows its Dravidian 

origin to appear. The Jatapus, for instance, still wor- 
ship the goddess Jdkara, who is not one of the Hindu pantheon, and though they 
eschew widow- marriage still permit divorces ; and the Vettuvans, who esteem them- 
selves superior to Vedans, call themselves Vellalas, and are some of them taking to 

-vegetarianism, still worship aboriginal goddesses, and though they discountenance 
widow-marriage do not perform srdddhas. The Ambalakarans (see glossary) afford 

.another example of the kind. 

* Eislej's Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, page Ixxvi. 
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The existence of totemisni sometimes serv^es to prove a Dravidian origin even 
when almost all other signs of it have been lost. The case of the Ivomatis in tho 
glossary is an illustration of this. Other cases of totemism will be found in the 
glossary under Boja, Jatapu, Ivalingi, Kapu, Kurni, Xurumba, etc. 

27. The evolution of entirely new castes is not always due to the adoption of 

the customs of superior castes. It is sometimes owing 
Evolution of new castes by changes ^^ ^j^g occurrence of a chauo^e in the occupation of some 

m occupation and iabitat. o r ,,. ^ ,^ ^^ ,^■ 

section or a caste, instances of this are the Koliyans 
and Valluvans, who were originally the weavers and the priests among the Paraiyans 
but now will not intermarry with others of that caste, and, though they are sometimes 
still classed as sub-divisions of the Paraiyans, are generally regarded as new and 
distinct castes. Sometimes a common occupation is sufficient to combine members 
of entirely different castes into a body which in time becomes a caste by itself. 
An example of this is afforded by the Parivdrams (see glossary), who are even now 
recruited from other bodies, but whose community of occupation as servants to 
the southern zamindars has bound them together into a distinct caste. Sometimes 
migration to a new country will cause a section of a caste to gradually so differ 
from the parent stock that it becomes a new caste. The Pattapus were probably 
within recent times a branch of the Pattanavans, and they were so classed at the 
1871 census, but they are now a caste by themselves. 

The changes which are thus constantly occurring in the constitution of the 
caste-system have naturally resulted in many sub-divisions, and even many whole- 
castes, deserting their traditional occupations for other callings. How very general 
is the tendency in this direction, in spite of the warnings against it in the 
Bhagavadgita and the Puranas, will be shown in the next chapter in the course of 
the discussion of the statistics of occupation by caste (Table XVI). 

28. Altogether, therefore, the present condition of the caste-system is totally 

and entirely different from the picture of its original 
di«on oflst'ystem"' '''''"* """" ^^ate which Manu and the Puranas and the other 

ancient books present to us. In those times, instead. 
of hundreds of castes, there were just the four communities of the Brahmans,. 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Siidras. Each of these kept rigorously to its traditional 
occupations instead of following, as at present, any calling which promises to be 
profitable. They did not confine their marriages within the narrow limits which 
are now the rule, but, except that (apparently, the authorities differ,) a Brahman man 
might not marry a Siidra woman, the men of any of the four castes might marry 
with any of the w^omen of anj^ of the castes below them. 

29. So far sve have dealt only with the Hindu and Animist castes of the 

Presidency, and it remains to say a few words about 
Musaiman tribes. the tribes and races belonging to the Musalman, 

Christian and Jain religions. 
Musalmans in this Presidency constitute only some 6 per cent, of the population. 
They are of three descriptions : (a) those who are immigrants from other provinces 
and countries, or pure-blooded descendants of such immigrants ; (ft) those who are 
the offspring of immigrant men by Hindu women of this country ; and (c) those who 
are full-blooded natives of the Presidency who have been converted to Islam. 
What proportion each class bears to the others it is not possible, however, to 
accurately determine, for, though no foreign Musalman ever calls himself by the 
tribal names restricted to the mixed races and the converts (such as Diidekula, 
Jonagan, Labbai, Mappilla, Marakkdyar, etc.) many of these latter arrogate to 
themseh'es names, such as Saiyad and Sheik, which in strictness only apply to pure- 
bred Musalmans. The statistics of parent-tongue, however, as has already been seen, 
throw an indirect light upon the question and show how very largely the Musalmans 
of this Presidency must be converts or of mixed race. 

30. It follows that it is of little advantage to endeavour to construct a table 

of social precedence among the Musalmans aiid draw 

Their social groups. . „ ' j, i r i • i ,. • , 

mterenccs from the numbers found m each ot its groups. 
It may, however, be said that of the tribes of foreign descent the Saiyads, who are- 
in strictness the lineal descendants of the Prophet, are generally admitted by all 
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Others to rauk first, jind that next to them come the 8heiks, who are the offspring 
of the three first KhaUfas or successors oi'Mahammad. Following the Sheiks come 
the Sharifs, who are the descendants of Saijad mothers, then the other tribes of 
pure blood, such as the Moghals, A'avayats and Pathans, then the mixed races, and 
last the baser occupational groups (the members of which are known by the name 
■of tlieir occupation and not by any tribal appellation), such as the tailors (darzis), 
the sweepers (mehters), the barbers (hajams), the butchers (kasdyis), the washermen 
(dh6bis), the bone-setters (jerrahs) (but not the hakims or physicians), the vv);estlers 
and acrobats (pailwans), and the shoemakers (muchis). These occupational groups, 
however, are apparently not castes in the ordinary sense of the word, as they seem 
to intermarry among one another, and do tot necessarily retain the functional name 
to which they were born. The son of a darzi, for instance, is not called a darzi 
unless he follows tailoring as a profession. 

The customs followed by the foreign j\lusalmau tribes in this Presidency are 
■describetl in much detail in the book (.yhiiiooii-r-hldrn edited by Dr. Ilerklots, and 
the Mappillas have also attracted considerable attention, but the ways of the other 
mixed ra.ces have never appaKMitlj' been full}- described. Time has iiot permitted 
of any personal enquiries into these, and the iid'ormation at my disposal is too 
incomplete to bo worth putting down. 

31. The main points in which Madras Musalmans 
Hin^u'^usw'^''" Musai-nan ar.d ^^ .^^^ ^.^^^^^^ ^^-g^^, f^.^^^^ Hindus ma) , ho^\■eyer, be 

shortly sketched. 
The various tribes may not intermarry, but within the tribes there are no endoga- 
mous, exogamous or sectarian restrictions against intermarriage. There is no bar to 
the membei-s of one tribe eating with those of another except that Avhich is founded 

■ on social distinctions. There is no regular priestly class amongst them., though the 
Shiahs have priests of their own tribe, called Imdms, who are intermediaries between 
them and Heaven and so stand in much the same relation to their congregations as 
Roman Catholic priests do to theirs. There are also a few Firs, or holy men, to 
wiiom reverence is paid. The priests who officiate at the mosques are drawn from 
no particular tJ'ibe, but are required to prove their fitness for the position and to 
have this formally confirmed. There is no pollution among Musalmans, and all are 
equal in the mosques and in the burial-grounds. Even a sweeper ma} take the first 
place in a mosque at s(n'vice if he is the first to arrive there. 

There is no infant marriage and widows may freely remarry (the Piophet 

.himself married a widow). They will eat meat but not pork, and may not drink 
alcohol. They bury theii- dead and place the head towards the west in the direction 
of Mecca. They have no regular sr;iddhas, but. on the anniversary of a death they 
will distribute food to the poor, and on the 14th day of Shabiin, the eighth month, 
(the anniA-ersary of the battle of Ohad) they have a sort of All Souls' Day on which 
the death of the Prophet and his faniily and of ancestors in general is comm<-mii- 
rated, and gifts made to the poor. 

They have no sacred thr^\ld, either shave their heads completely or gro\N thrii- 
hail' as far as the lobe of the ear, wear beards, but do iiot allow tattooing. 

32. In manv rtv-^jircts their customs have clearly been influenced by those of the 

Hindus round them, and these imitations have probablv 
ma^ustoms?^ Hinduism on Mnsai- -j^^^^ encoui'aged by the attitude of the Emporor Akbar, 

who was ill favour of a union between the followers of 
the two religions and even married his son to a Hindu princess. At some of their 
ceremonies cloths are distributed to the need\' in the Hindu manner and sandal 
paste is used. The marriage ceremoiiies. instead of keeping to the simple form 
prescribed by the Koran, have been greatly elaborated and even include processions. 
A necklet of black beads, which is formally put on like the Hindu tali, has also 
come into use, and the women wear bracelets which are broken when they become 
widows. 

The relisrious customs of the Hindus and Musalmans have also become curiouslv 

~ ..." 

blended in several instances. Hindus take a leading part in the celebration of the 
Mohurram in Madras Citj". Passtiges of the Koran are sometimes chanted as 
mantrams in the Hindu fashion. Though the Kordn discourages astrology, lower 
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clas.s Musalmau^ will consult pancMngam Brahmans about the chances of the success^ 
of their entex^prises. Some of these Brahmans will send half the fee so obtained to 
the Musalman mosque at Nagiir, near Negapatam, and w'ill even, offer sugar and 
flowers at that shrine, though they endeavour to excuse the act by saying that the, 
saint to whom it is consecrated was originally a Brdhman. Musalman women of the 
lower classes break cocoa-nuts at Hindu temples in fulfilment of vows. Strangest. 
of all, there is a Hindu temple at a village called Uraiytir, two miles from Sri- 
rangam, which is sacred to a goddess called " Tulukka Nachiar " or the " Musalman 
Lady " who is said to be a wife of the Hindu god Kangandtha at Srirangam. 

33. The statistics of Christian races are contained in Part IH of Table XIIT, 

which divides them into Native Christians, Eurasians and 
a^f Enra's^ar'"'"''"' "''^"'™ foreigners, and Table XVIII gives particulars by sex 

and age of Europeans, (which includes Americans and 
Australians), Eurasians and Armenians. Diagram Xo. 35 further shows the number 
of European Britisla subjects, other Europeans and Eurasians per million of the 
population of each district. 

Native Christians have increased in the last ten years from 825,424 to 983,888, 
or by no less than 19 per cent. This striking rise has already been referred to in 
Chapter III, Religion, above. 

Eurasians, on the otlier hand, have decreased from 26,64o to 26,185. Between 
1881 and 1891 they were alleged to have increased at the abnormal rate of nearly 
21 per cent. It seemed clear that this rise could not be real, but must be owing 
to Native Christians who had taken to European ways and dress having returned 
themselves as Eurasians with tlie idea of enhancing their social position. Collectors 
of districts in which Eurasians were numerous were accordingly requested to endea- 
vour to ensure that this cause of error did not recur this year, it being suggested 
that one way of preventing it would be to appoint Eurasians as enumerators of 
blocks in which Eurasians and pseudo-Eurasians were commonest. The result is a 
decrease of Eurasians in ten out of the 22 districts. In Madras and Chingleput 
together, there are 635 less than there were in 1891 and in Malabar 228 less. In 
the Presidency as a whole there ai'e 19 per cent, more than there were 20 years 
ago. In spite of these precautions, however, cases appeared in the schedules in which 
persons with native names and following such unlikely occupations as field labour 
returned themselves as Eurasians, and it is perhaps not possible to form any decided 
opinion as to the real rate of increase of the community, interesting as the question, 
is both scientifically and politically. The civil condition, education, infirmities and 
occupations of Eurasians ai'e discussed, respectively, in Chapters IV (Age, Sex and 
Civil condition), V (Education), VII (Infirmities), and IX (Occupation)" 

34. Europeans number 13,932 against 13,417 in 1891. The smallnoss of the 
European races. increase IS due to the reduction of several of the garri- 
sons of European troops. Males are naturally more 

numerous than females, the totals being respectively 8,697 and 5,235, but'amono' 
children below fifteen years of age the reverse is the case. Of the total number of 
Euj-opeans, 12,541 are British subjects and 1,39] are of other nationalities. Of the 
latter 378 are French, 352 German and 237 American. Most of these, as has 
already been mentioned in discussing the parent-tongue statistics (see Chapter Vl), 
are missionaries. 

35. This chapter may conclude with a few words about the Jains. None of the 

other religions in Part IV of Table XIII are suffici(^ntly 
The Jains. common for the castes belonging to them to call for 

separate notice. 

The Jains of j\radras are an entirely distinct community, never inter-marryino- 
with other religionists or eating with them. In this respect they differ from the 
Bombay Jains, who will eat with Hindus. They also differ from the Bomba)- Jains 
in wearing the thread. Most of them are cultivators or traders, and they are chiefly 
found in North and South Arcot and in South Canara. They do not eat flesh or 
fish, or smoke, and they do not permit widow-marriage, which is apparentl-v allowed 
by ail other Jains. 
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In this Presidency they seem clearly to have no castes, properly so called, and. 
none have consequently been distinguished in Table XIII. Of the 27,000 Jains 
enumerated, 22,000 returned their caste as Jain. Of the other names entered in 
the schedules, some are sectarian, such as Sw(^tambara and Digambara, and others 
are territorial descriptions such as MarwAdi, Mahratta and Gujarati, or occupational 
terms such as Chetti (trader), Tarakan (broker), Velldla (cultiviitor) and so on. 
Hindu caste-names were also returned in some cases. 

The Jains may all eat together. They have, however, ceitain exogamous 
sections, some of which bear the names of the Brahman rishis wliile others are 
called after their supposed original ancestors. The former are perhaps survivals of 
conversions of Brahmans to Jainism. Recently, moreover, their priests, who are 
called Indras in South Canara and Vddhiars elsewhere, have been attempting to 
hold themselves aloof from the rest of the community and give their occupation an 
hereditary character, and they are refraining from inter-marrying with the other 
classes. 
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SuiisiDiAKY Table — Riiulu and Anintist Cnntcs by Socio I Preeeikiit 

SUMMAEY. 



Sin i.\[, I'm ( fi)>;n(1-: Group.Si 



1. Bi'ah.iiiaii and III lied cast-us . , 
II. Kshatriya and allied (tastes 
111. Vaieya and aUied castes 

jy, Sat-Stidi'as or Good Sudi-as 

V. Sudras who haliitually employ Braliinans as 
pm-6hits and whose toncli pollutes to a slight 
degree. 
VI. Sudi'as who oceasionally employ Brahman s 

as pui'ohits and whose touch pollutes. 
VII. Sudras who do not employ Brahmans as 
puroldts and whose tonch pollutes. 
Vm. Castes which pollute even without tmiching 
but do not e:ir, heel". 
IX. ( "astes whi<*h e:it heef Ijut do not pollute 
e.Kri'].t. liv toui'll. 
X. Castes which e;it beet .iiid poUute civen 
withont touching;-. 
XI. C'iistcs which deny the sacevdotiil ;LutlLOiit\ of 
the Brahmans. 
XII. Cases in whi<'h ciiste was insulHcif.'nth' 

indicated. 
XIII. Castes t'oreig'n to the l'reKideii(\ ... 

XI\'. Ca.st( t stated 



Total 



I'khso.n.s. I ,Mai,ks. ! |i'kiMvi,k,' 



1,204,766 i 
309,304 i 
494,673 
10,876,909 

5,677.626 



3,919,360 

1,976,912 

2,893,908 I 

1,254,676 [ 

5,201,048 

1,112,624 ( 

142,711 ! 

11,518 i 
2,376 



35,078,411 



.VJ2,852 

154654 

249,068 

5,365,464 

2.785,71 1 



1 ,932,^53 



I 



981,M3 I 
l,HJ,li.S 

631,781 
2„'559,7I»I 

552,090 

117,017 

6,830 
1,137 



17,293,991 



611,914. 

154,650 

245,605 

5,511,445 

2,891 ,915 



1,987,007 
995,769 

J ,479,760 
(i22.892 

2,641,338 

.-,60,534 

75,664 

4,688 
1.239 



PlORCENTAGE 

01' Urodp on i 
Total Popc- i 

lation of 
IIiNDns A rill 

Animists. 



3-4 

ll'9 

1--1 

31-0 

16-2 



17,784,420 



11-2 

:>■" 

8'3 
3-5 
11-8 
3-2 
0-4 



1000 



DETAILS. 



C \STE. 
iTlKltTl' I. 

nn'ihmaii Kntl AUii'il Cr/«(.'.v. 



Tamil .. 


Bi'ahman 




Telugn 


r Brahman 

' 1 Tamb,alhi 

r Firiihman 




^lala>Hl:im 


Elayad 
Jliissad 




CljriMl-esc 


f Urahnian 




Stanika 




Oriya ... 


... Brahman 




Others 


]-Jraiim:in 
Croup II. 


Tot 


A'.s'/»i/ 


'u/ii null A-llir 


/ Caxlc>i 


Tamil ... 


. xa 




Telugu 


fiazu 




Ma lay al am 


... Nil 
'.Vrasu 




Canarese 


... Ballala 
Kdtegara 




1 )iiyn 


Bhayipiio 
■■' ! Chuvano 
fBondili 
Khati'i 




Otliers 


. -', Kshatrivii 






1 Patntilkur 


in 




[_T!.ajpnt 





Stufngth. 



■115.931 

436,094 

3.739 

19,279 

168 

479 

93,683 

1,4-69 

1 27,934 

10.5,990 



TUTA I, 



1,204,766 



](l6,84(i 

325 

325 

11.981 

810 

386 

9,671 

1,227 

so.sn 

87,149 
15,273 

309,304 



Tamil 



Sul~^i''lftl.^ nr froi'fl ^'/''//YM. 



fChetti 

I hluiynn 
j Kanakkon 
"I Kusavan 
! P'.i.^idarani 
[ Vellali] 
fBalija 
j Bhati'ii/.u 

GoUa 
I Kaling'i 
Telii'j:u ... -( Knmmu. 

I Kapu 
I .Kumiu.'ua 
I Satani 
[_V<!kuna. ., 

fA mbalavasi 
Nayar 
Saraantan 



Strencth. 





Group 111. 






^'al.•:; 


.( am/ .-\Uie-l Cn 


W.'.S'. 




Tamil ... 


.. .\// 






Telugu 


f Komati ... 
' [Vaisva 




128.1 8S 
19,159 


Malay alam 


. Nil 




.. j 


Cnnaresi- 


. .\ii 




.. 1 


Oriya . . 


Kai'nam ... 




3.5,218 


Othi'rs 


r .llajapuri ... 




.. 1 11,325 




" L Vani 


TOT.\T, . 


783 




494,673 



289,457 

1)94,829 

56,991 

139,355 

.52,991 

2,.378,739 

1,008,036 

20,706 

8.55,221 

126,.5-16 

973,723 

2,. 576,4-48 

120,260 

39,464 

136,327 

17,663 

n 0.3.88 

4.351 
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DETAILS— wni. 



Caste, 


Stbkngth. 


Castd. 


Stbenoth. 








Group Y—cont. 






GaoTJP IV—cont. 




Sudras who habitually employ Brahmans as 




Sat-Siidras or G-ood Sudras — oont. 




pufdhits and whose touch pollutes to a 










slight degree — oont. 








"Bant 


118,528 










Dfivadiga 


23,008 




'Teliknla 


9,019 


Oajiarese 


..." 


K(5tari 

Moili 


1,495 
4,206 


Telngu — cont. ... ■ 


Togata 

Tottiyau 


68,487 
150,463 






, Vakkaliga 


68,985 




^Vipravinddi 


487 






rBadhdyi 


17,954 




'Bruman 


2,537 






Bhondari 
Boishnobo 


19,886 
1,095 


Malay alam .... 


Kdlayan 
Marayan 


16,889 
8,071 






Bolasi 


8,880 




^MuvTari 


2,614 






Chuditiya 


4,093 




'Charddi 


1,108 






Dhakkado 


1,760 




Ganda ... 


46,477 






Doluva ... 


17,818 




Gatti 


1,543 






Gando ... 


102,898 




Gudigara 


535 






Gcodiya ... 


9,440 


Canarese . . . - 


Heggade 


2,606 






Khddura 


4,417 


Kabb^ra 


19,774 


Oriya 


... ■< 


Kndumo 


19,703 




Malava 


4,644 






Knmbharo 


12,991 




Patram^la 


1,202 






Mahanti ... • ... 


7,168 




PatT^gara 


469 






Mali 


17,716 




Toreya 


16,319 






Muni 


1,326 




'Alia 


20,343 






Odiya 


96,318 




Aruva ... 


8,159 






Pandito 


1,225 




AahtaWhi 


158 






Patra 


1,761 




Bosantiya 


1,752 






Ravulo 


5,245 




Guni ... 


1,373 






Sanj6gi 


661 




Konsari 


1,728 






Somara ... 


107 


Oriya ... ...-^ 


Miiriya ... 


460 




I^Snnnaii 


5,006 


Pondra 


18,195 




'Mahrati 


81,563 




Pothriya 


329 


Others ... 


Muo'chi 


5,804 




Rona 


31,495 


■■■ 1 Rangari 


13,604 




Ronguni 


7,002 




.Sonagara 


1,253 




Sonkari 

Tern , ... 

Tonti 


407 

48,739 

1,835 




Total ... 


10,876,909 






Geocp V. 




Others ... Chapt%ara 


1,482 












Sudras who 


haiitually employ Brahmans as 




Total ... 


5,677,626 








purdhits 


and whose touch pollutes to a 




Group VI. 




slight degree — 














Other Sudras who occasionally employ 








'Agamudaiyan ... 


317,877 


Brdhmans as purohits and whose touch 








Audi 


87,545 


pollutes — ■ 








Dasi 


6,862 










Kaikdlan 


346,762 




'Ambalakaran ... 


162,471 






Malaiman 


55,640 




Ambattan 


199,965 






Maravan 


338,703 


-\ 


Kalian 


485,619 






M(51akkaran 


10,727 




Karaiyau 


16,296 






Nattaman 


151,276 




Karumpnrattan 


11,560 






IJattan 


11,985 




Muttiriyan 


65,717 


Tamil ... 


...i 


Oc'chan 

Palli 


4,105 
2,554,316 




Nokkan 

Panikkan 


5,167 
30,406 






Panan 


3,517 




Panisavan 


13,729 






Piiluvan 


6,240 




Parivaram 


18,873 






S^naikkudaiyan 


39,336 


Tamil - 


Pattanavan 


37,062 






Sudarman 


40,592 


Pattapu 


13,499 






Slidra 


1,064 




Sayakkaran 


3,186 






Valuvadi 


5,632 




Sembadavan ... 


53,695 






Vaniyan 


171,138 




S^ppiliyan 


398 






■ Agaru ... 


1,285 




TJppiliyan 


43,664 






Aiyarakam 


18,260 




trali 


62,797 






Arakala 


698 




Valaiyan 


360,296 






Bdgam 


24,217 




Tallamban 


24,241 






Gandla 


34,560 




Vannan 


208,713 






Gavara 


55,529 




V^dau 


25,519 






Janappan 


82,363 


' 


y^ttuvan. 


74,889 






Jetti 


1,484 




*Bestha 


41,071 




...- 


Kamabattu 


11,279 




Dasari ... 


32,035 


Telagu ... 


Majjnlu 


11,215 




Ddvanga 


275,597 






Nagaralu 


15,191 




Gamalla ... ,.., 


150,977 






Nagavaauln 


24,446 




Giidala 


4,437 






Neyyala 


10,793 


Telugu ... .,.' 


Tdiga 


231,340 






Perike ... 


22,732 




Indra ... 


39,049 






S414pu 


1,068 




Jalari 


24,763 






Sale 


325,912 




Knini ... 


15,325 




j Sani 


3,900 




Mangala 


164,425 




l^TeIa?a 


382,677 




^M^dara ... 


20,662 



S5 
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DETAILS— tfowi;. 



Camk. 



Strength. 



Caste. 



Stkekgth. 



Group VL — cent. 

Other Sudnis trlw uccaainyaUij fmplvii 
Brdlimans as purohits and vho^e touch 
piMutes — cont. 



Tfhiu-ti — (■{.■///. 



Malayalam 



Canarese 

Oriya 
Others 



TMutracha 

I Patra ... 
... -\ Teakula 

I Uppara 

l^Vu'amashti 

I Anddran 

1 Chakkan 
... -{ Miittan ... 

I Tarakaii 

[_Y6gi-giirvikkal 

rGaniga ... 
... .j Kuiaiba 

[_Saiii!ilitiya 

r Bcnia 
■•■ [Dhobi ... 
... KatiUo ... 



TOTAt, 



Tamil 



Telngn 



Malayalam 



Cunari-'Kf 



■< 



Group VIX. 

Sudras u-ho do not rn:jjti ij lirdhhuni.^ ay 
'piu-njnf-^ 071(1 (r/fo.'-r fuiwh ^'ollute^ — 



''Alavan ... 
Ilamagan 
Irnla 
Katasan 
Kunnavan 
Kuravan 
Malai-Arasan ... 
Malasar 
Maiayali 

Moiidi 

Mudugfir 
Tondaiiian 
Yerravala 
Yerukala 
Hagata ... 
Banda ... 

JBingi 

Eudubudukala 

Chenchu 

Dainniiila 

.Dommai-a 

Ite 

Jogi 

...■^ Konda Duiu 

Koyi 

Kuluvari 

Odde 

Ponasa ... 

Pic'cliigunta 

Segidi ... 

Yanadi ... 

Yata 
I Chaliyan 

Cheijibotti 

Kadnppattari ... 

Parades! 
I VeLakkattalaTan 
[ Veliitt($dan 
^Agasa ... 

Anappa7i 

Badaga ... 

Bhaudai i 

Kappiliv ait 

Kelasi ... 

Kirliagara 

Killekyata 

Kudiya .. 

Kiamhara 

^Kurumbau 



176,060 

16,489 

360,215 

110,178 

1,677 

9,281 

40,898 

8,8IJ8 

i;,37.j 

1,437 

18,403 

206,280 

13,4 96 

4,168 
26,635 

1,451 



3,919,360 



1,791 
7,987 
86,087 
1,811 
3,316 
100,315 
330 
4,206 
4.5,945 
1,190 
1,754 
2,895 
1,968 
65,513 
31,622 
2,661 
151 
2,120 
17,164 
1,501 
18,322 
184 
15,878 
88,715 
03,U62 
483 
498,.388 
599 
8,028 
53,668 
103,e06 
52,696 
28,779 
331 
19,493 
191 
8,767 
11,629 
15,876 
17,324 
31,178 
946 
39,608 
7,712 
33 
337 
5,038 
35,446 
154,959 



Group VlJ—cont. 

kiu(l7-a>< irlin do iioi rmjdwj Urdhmaiis as 
■purohita ant! irho^c tourli polliitrs — cont. 

fAIal^'vava 

I -^io«;'i- 

CuJiarc'Su — eonl.'{ l*anain. 

1 Sapiwliga 

L,861aga 

Bbuir.ia ... 

Boda 

Bonka 

Bottada 

C'liinda 

Dliiiliii 

Gayinta 

Gliontoia ... 

Kamuni-liia 

Kc'la 

Ki'vijtt) 

Khoira 

Kolata 

Kondra 

Kottija 

Kiikkmidi 

Lohaiu 

Magura 

Mnttia 

McUikolu ... 

Miili 

Nodba 

Noliya 

Oniiuto 

Pentiya ... 

Eelli 

Sondi 

Suddbo 

Tiyi5i(i 

I Tobala 

I Vnd" 

fB(':pfll-i 

Kadnkonkar.i 

KiiUu-lMalirati 

Kbaivi 

Kudnbi 

Lambadi ... 

Mei-ia 

Nckkara ... 
I^Toda ... 



Oriya 



Otbcrs 



Total 



Group VIII. 



239 

33,627 

384 

2,673 

5,727 

18,832 

2,106 

1,054 

50,082 

617 

906 

1,140 

605 

105 

138 

30,396 

952 

976 

5,790 

12,333 

40 

4,690 

388 

6,956 

76 

3,426 

160 

2,660 

10,679 

2,552 

17,775 

660 

32,707 

4,231 

1,881 

958 

76 

982 

286 

1,794 

4,123 

10,350 

44,439 

25 

600 

807 

1,976,912 



Castes vhich potlvic er, '„ vHhovt ttyiithimg 
hnt do 'not cat hcrf — 

fKoliyan 

Pali\an ... 

Tailaii 

Tamil ...-J Piilaiyan 

Semiiiau ... 

Sbanun 
^Valluvau ... 
Tcliigu ... S'll 

'Araynu 

Aranadan 

rherimian 

I.i.r.Tau 

Kada]\ 

Kamnjalaii 
JMijIajalam ..,•{ Kiimisau ... 

Kaniyaii ... 

Kaviiii)ialaii ,,. 

Kattuiiayakkaii ... ... 

Kavutiyan 

Kiiric'chaii 

Kuriiman",,. 



4,826 

705 

825,395 

3,484 

2,000 

603,189 

54,760 

2,937 

115 

253,347 

110,974 

789 

104,033 

15,263 

531 

3,5Ki 

2,480 

5,673 

9,642 

10,092 
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DmAiLS—conL 



Caste. 



(iROUP VIII — cont. 

Ca.'<l-('s which 'pnlln.tc vivii wifhoid touchinf} 
hut do riol eat heef — cont. 



Malayan ... 
Mannan ... 
Mavilan ... 
Mukknvun 
Nayadi 
N'nlayan ... 
Panan 
■i Paniyan ... 
Paravan ... 
Puliyan ... 
PuUuvan ... 
Tiyan 

TolkoJlan ... 
YMan 
V^ttuvan ... 



Malayalam — 

cont. 



Canarese 



...-{ 



fBellara 

Eillava 

HalBpaik ... 

Hasala 
^ Koraga 

Ifalakeyava 
I Pombada ... 
l^^Samagara 



TOT.Al 



6,507 
31,644 

3,1IS 

m,2w 
5;).5 

96 

] ;i, 124 

2y,24.5 

5,2-42 

183 

1 ,,S2.S 

57S, ^o^ 

2,.305 

3,120 

15,696 

597 

142,895 

17,689 

5.52 

5,109 

1,194 

631 

1,700 



S,893,908 



GKO0P IX. 

Castes ichich cat heef hut 
except hy touch — 



do not f! 



Tamil 
Telngn 

Malayalam 

Canarese 

Oriya 

Others 



... mi 

r Boy a 
LJat4pii 

... mi 

... Bedaru 
Ba vuri 
TGadaba 
I Gond 

...{ Khond 
j Poroia 
[^Savara 



Group X. 



Total 



Castes which eat heef an tt pothtte even ir 
out toi'ctiinij — 



itli- 



Tamil 
Telug'u 



Parji iyan . . . 

IChakkiliyan 
Madiga 
Mala 
djali 
Malayalam ... Nil 
Canarese ... Holeya 



397,189 
75,719 



62,273 
66,753 
40,395 
20,734 

316,568 
91,886 

183,159 



1,354,676 



2,152,840 
486,884 
755,316 

1,405,027 
8,238 

147,987 



(J \ ST Ii 



Grodp X~couf. 

Castes irliicli cat heef aiid pnltnfe CDcn iritli- 
out to'uclting — cont. 

f Cbandala ... 

' iJinulasi ... 

I iJombo 

J Gddai-i 

■■• I Haddi 

•laggfili 

! Paidi 

LPano 

... Kdca ... . . 



Oi'iya 



(Ull.TS 



ToT.vr. 



Group XI. 



Castes whlcli dnnj the sacerdotal antlmritij of 1 
tin: llrdtrn'ans — 



Tamil . , 

Tc'limu 



Canarese 



Kamtjialan 
Ku.iijsala ... 

fBannjig-a ... 

i Gauli 

I J angam 
. <( Kannadiyan 

j Lingayat ... 

I Pancliala ... 

[_Sadar 



Group XII. 



Total 



Caso in irliiclt caste teas i iisiifiicieiitli.i indi- 
cated — 

Jain 
Kavandan 



Tamil 



Telugu 
Otliurs 



Kongan ... 
1 Kuttadi 
J Miippan 
■" j Pambaikkaran 

Pujai-i 

Saiva 

Sanyasi 

Udaiyan ... 
fNC-sc 

Tplugu 

Vadugnn ... 

Konkani ... 
L Marvari 



Strength. 



1,201 

39,849 

58,100 

794 

28,076 

5,254 
49,015 
61,200 

1,267 



5,201,048 



496,696 

271,583 

30,081 

816 

102,121 

20,975 

138,518 

47,506 

4,328 



1,112,684 



Total 



Group XIII. 

Castes forevj'n to the rresiilciicij 

Group XIV. 
Caste not stated 



Grand Total 



142,711 



11,518 



2,876 



35,078,411 
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GLOSSARY OF CASTJS, TRIBES AND RACES. 

{Those included in Parts I and II of Table XIII.) 



. . , Note. — (1) Names printed in clarendon type, as Agamudaiyail, are ihose of mam castes, the distribntioti of 

ACC>~Amba which by districts is given in Table XIII. The figures entered after them show the total strength of the caste. Castes 
in the Lacoadive Islands, (see the tables at the end of Volume XV-A), are included. 

(2) Main castes speaking languages foreign to the Presidency and numbering less than 50 have been included 
under " others " in section F (ii) of Part I of Table XIII, and in such cases the totals of the caste are printed after its 
name and the name is printed in small capitals, e.g., Ahib (4). 

(3) The same course has been followed with Musalman entries shown as " occupational terms,'' " territorial 
terms," etc., in Part II of Table XIII, e.g., Afghan (12). 

(4) Some Musalmans returned Hindu caste names, which have been shown as such in Part II of Table XIII. 
The number of such entries is shown in brackets after the name of the Hindu caste, e.g., Ambattan (199, 965 ; M. 180). 

(5) C.R. 1871, O.K. 1881 and C.E. 1891 mean the Madras Census Beports of those years. 

(6) Man. = District Manual. 

AccHtrvi-ETJ — Oriya-speakiug carriers of grain, -etc., on pack bullocks. Treated as a sub-division 
of Gaudo. See Bolodiya. 

Acchu-Vellala — A name assumed by some Karaiyans of the Tanjore district. 

Adapadava — A Canarese synonym for Kelasi. Adapam is a barber's bag. 

ArAPlPA — A sub-caste of Balija. 

^DDAPU-siNGA — Telugu beggars, who beg only from Mangalas. Taken as a sub-caste of Ddsari — 
See Andi. 

y^DiGiiii — A title assumed by some Agamudaiyans in South A root. 

Adisaivae — A sub-caste of Vellala. They are singers and reciters of Devara (Saiva) hymns in 
Saiva temples, and are known also as Oduvan. 

Adiyan — Literally, ' a slave '; a sub-caste of Cheruman found chiefly in. the hill tracts of Malabar 
and in South Canara. 

Adutton — LiteraUj"^, ' a by-stander ' ; a synonym for Kaviitiyan. 

Afghan (12) — A territorial name returned by certain Musalmans. 

Agamudaiyan (317,877) — A cultivating caste found in all the Tamil districts. In the south 
they have a bad name for crime. See Kalian. In Chingleput, North Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore and 
Trichinopoly they are much less numerous than they were 30 years ago. The reason probably is that 
they have risen in the social scale and have returned themselves this year as VeUalas. Within the 
same period their strength has nearly doubled in Tanjore, perhaps owing to the assumption of the 
name by other castes like the Maravans and Kalians. In their customs and manners they closely 
follow the VeUdlas. Many of those in the Mndura district are the domestic servants of the Marava 
Zamindars. Their titles are Pillai and S6rvaigaran. [C.R. 1891, para. 3H7; Madura Man., VaxilJ., 
pp. 42, 43 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 211.] 

Agaru, Avmu (1,285) — Telugu cultivators and market-gardeners found in Vizagapatam and 
Oanjam districts. They are also sellers of vegetables and betel-leaf. 

Agarwala (68) — Upper India traders. 

Agasa (15,876) — Canarese washermen. [C.R. 1891, para. 491 ; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. 
I, p. 234; Mysore C.R. 1891, p. 247 ; 8outh Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 170. J 

Agnikulam, Agni-Kshatkita, Agnikula Kshathiya, Vanni Ktji.a Kshateita — Literally, 
' belonging to the fire race of Kshatriyas.' Taken fis being synonymous with Vanniyan or Palli {q.v.) 

Ahik (4) — An Upper India caste of shepherds and cattle-breeders. ' 

Ahmed te (10) — A general name for Muhammadans. 

Aiyarakam (18,260) — Telugu cultivators. In their social and religious observances they closely 
follow the Kapus and Balijas, and they may intermarry with the Telagas. They will accept drinking 
water from the hands of GoUas. Their usual agnomen is Patrudu. 

Ajamaka (Kistna) — A sub-caste of Vakkaliga. \JSi\oe's Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 338. J 

AkkasA-le — A sub-caste of Panchala. See Kammalan. [South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 166.] 

Akula (Vizagapatam) — Literally, ' a betel-leaf seller.' A sub-caste of K4pu. 

Alan— Literally, ' a slave.' A sub-caste of Cheiuman. 

ALAPPiiiAi (Madura) — A sub-caste of Maravan. 

Alavan (li79I) — Workers in saltpans who art* found only in Madura and Tinnevelly. Their titles 
are Pannaiyan and Miippan. They are not allowed to enter Hindu temples. 

Alia (20,343)— A caste of Oriya cultivators. [C.R. 1891, para. 367.] 

Allayb (4) — Unrecognizable. 

Allikdlam— Literally, ' the lily clan ' ; a sub-caste of Anappan. 

Alvar — A sub-caste of Valluvan which claims descent from Tiruppdn-Alvdr, one of the twelve 
Vaishnava Saints. 

Ambalakaran (162,471) — a Tamil caste of cultivators and village watchmen. Till recently the 
term Ambalakdran was considered to be a title oi the Kalians, but further enquiries have shown that 
it is the name of a distinct caste found chiefly in the Trichinopoly district. The Ambalakarans and 
Muttiriy ans of a village in Musiri taluk wrote a joint petition protesting against their being classified as 
Kalians, but nevertheless it is said that the Kalians of Madura will not eat, in Ambalakdrans' houses. 
There is some connection between Ambalakdrans, Muttiri^ans, Mutrdchas, Urdlis, Vedans, Valaiyans 
and V6ttuvan8, b\it in what it exactly consists remains to be ascertained. It seems likely that all of them 
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are descended from one common parent-stock. They liave, however, been treated as separate castes iu Amb -And 
the statistics. Ambalakdrans claim to be descended from Kannappa Nayanar, one of the 63 Saivite 
saints, who was a Yedan, or hunter, by caste. la Tanjore the Valaiyans declare themselves to have a 
simikr origin, and in that district Ambalakd,ran and Muttiriyan seem to be synonymous with Valai^au. 
Moreover, the statistics of the distribution of the Valaiyans show that they are numerous in the 
districts where Ambalakdrans are few and vice vend, which looks as though certain sections of them 
had taken to calling themselves Ambalakarans. The upper sections of the Ambalakdrans style them- 
selves ' Pillais,' which is a title properly belonging to Velldlas, but the others are usually called 
Miippan in Tanjore, and Ambalakdran, Muttiriyan and Seivaigdran in Trichinopoly. The headman 
of the caste panchayat is called the Kdriyakdran, and his office is hereditary in particular families. 
Each headman has a peon called the Kiidi-pillai, whose duty it is to summon the panchayat when 
necessary and to carry messages. For this he gets an annual fee of four annas from each family of the 
castein his village. The caste has certain endogamous sections. Four of them are said to be 
Muttiriyan or Mutracha. Kavalgar, Vanniyan and Valaiyan. A member of any one of these is usually 
prohibited by the panchayats from marrying outside it on pain of excommunication. Se.xual license 
before marriage is said to be tolerated, provided the parties are eventually married. Their customs 
are a mixture of those peculiar to the higher castes and those followed by the lower ones. They some 
of them employ Brahmans as })ur6hitK, and wear the sacred thread at funerals and srdddhas. Yet they 
eat mutton, pork and fowls and drink alcohol and allow the marriage of widows and divorced women. 
Ambalavasi (17,663) — Is a generic name applied to all classes of temple-servants in Malabar. 
There are many sub-divisions of tlie caste, such as Poduvdl, Ohakkiydr, Nambiyassan, Pidaran, 
Pishdr6di, Variyan, Nambi, Teyyambddi, etc., which are assigned different services in the Hindu 
temples, such as the preparation of garlands, the sweeping of the floor, the fetching of tirewood, the 
carrying of the idols in procession, singing, dancing, and so on. Like most of the temple-servant 
classes they are inferior to the lower Brahmans, such as the Mussads, and food will not be taken 
from the hands of most of them even by Ndyars. [C.R. 1891,. para. 442; Malabar Man., Vol. I, 
p. 130.] 

Ambattan (199,96o ; M. 180)-The Tamil barber caste. [C.E. 1891, para. 466; C.E. 1871, 
p. 163 ; Borth Arcot Mwi., Vol. I, p. '237.] 
Ambiga — A sub-caste of Kabbera. 
Anakala — The same as Arakala. 

Anappan (17,324) "l These are two allied castes of Canarese-speaking farmers found chiefly 

Kappiliyan (39,608) J in the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. Their original home is said to 

have been Qubbe or Kuravanji Nadu, which was apparently a place on the Mysore plateau. Among 

the Anappans of Tiunevelly there are said to be two endogamous sub-divisions called the Kdppiliyans 

and the Anappans, and the exogamous septs among these are Jigadavan, Bodivdn and Dasavan. 

These sab-divisions each have their own headmen who are called Samiyars or Periya Kavandans. 

•Girls of the caste are married either before or after puberty. The right of a man to marry his sister's 

or aunt's daughter is, however, so strong that it frequently happens that small boys are married to 

adult Hvomen who stand in this relation to them, and in such cases morality is naturally lax. It may 

be said, indeed, to be lax throughout the caste as long as the woman confines her favours to members of 

the caste itself. Children of ill-matched unions such as the above inherit the property of the nominal 

father even though he was quite a child at the time of their birth. Somewhat similar customs are 

found among the Tottiyans {q.v.). Compare also the account of the Kunnavans in paragraph 365, and 

of the Konga Velldlas in paragraph 356 of the 1891 Census Report. At weddings the right hands of 

the bride and bridegroom are joined together and a small quantity of milk is poured over them. 

Sometimes a tali is tied round the bride's neck by the bridegroom's sister. Widow-marriage is 

permitted, a widow being allowed to marry any man of her caste, but being expected to choose her 

husband's younj^er brother in preference to others. Nominally the members of these castes are 

Saivites or Vaishnavites, but the Anappans also -n orship Doddardyan and Ponniyamman, which are 

apparently deified ancestral spirits, and do not belong to the Hindu pantheon. They neither wear 

the sacred thread nor employ Brdhmans for their ceremonies. The dead are either burned or buried. 

the funeral ceremonies being generally similar ti those of the Reddis. The wife of the deceased 

accompanie.s^ the dead body as far as the burning-ground with a pot of water and after going round 

the pyre three times breaks the pot near the feet of thf corpse. No sraddha is performed. The title of 

the Anappans is Kavandan, but this, however, is iisedbv several other castes, e.g., the Kurumbans and 

the Konga Velldlns. \ Madura Man., Part II, p. 85 ; C.E. 1891, para. 364.] 

Anderaut — A- sub-division of Kurumban. 

And! (87,545) — Tamil beggars. The Hindu beggar castes of the Presidency have much in 
common, and they will accordingly all be noticed together here, instead of in their alphabetical order. 
For a Brahman or an ascetic, mendicancy was always considered an honourable profession, to which 
no sort of shame attached. Mana says, " A Brdhmati should constantly shun worldly honour, as he 
would shun poison ; and rather constantly seek disrespect, as he would seek nectar," (II, 162), and 
every Brahman yoath was required to spend part of his life as a beggar. The Jains and Buddhists 
held the same views. The Hindu Chattrams and UUupurns, the Jain Pallis and the Buddhist Vihdras 
owe their origin to this attitude, tlwy being originally intended for the support of the mendicant 
members of those religions. But persons of other than the priestly and religious classes were expected 
to work for their living and were not entitled to reli,ef in these institutions. Begging among such 

people unless, as in the case of the Pandarams and Andis, a religious flavour attaches to it, — is still 

considered disreputable. 

The percentage of beggars in the Tamil districts to the total population is -97, or more than twice 
what it is in the Telugu country, while in Malabar it is as low as -09. The Telugus are certainly not 
richer as a class than the Tainils, and the explanation of these differences is perhaps to be found in, the 
fact that the south is more religiously incliried'than the north, and has more temples and their connected 
charities (religion and charity go hand in hand in India) and so offers more temptation to follow 
•begging as a profession. . • 

36 
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Some of tlie more importaiifc of these beggar-castes deserve separate notice. 

Panddraiii — Of the Tamil beggars the Pandarams take the highest position, as they frequently 
follow semi-religious callings in addition to their profession proper. They are also more particular in 
their social observances than the others, often abstaining from eating meat, and always from drinking 
alcohol, find refusing to allow their widows to marry again. In 'I'aiijore and elsewhere Pandaram, 
indeed, is sometimes an honorific term applied to the more devout and pious of the Vellalas who act 
as priests to that, caste. Some of the Pandiirams wear the sacred thread and officiate at the funerals 
of other non-Brahmanieal castes. In Tinnevelly others of them construct hdvadis for the transport of 
offerings to the gods and help the pilgrims to carry them to the S;ibrahmanya temples at Palni (Madura 
district) and elsewhere. As a class they are well versed in the Agamas and Puranas pertaining to the 
Siva st>(t. Some of them are married, but others wear the yellow cloth of the celibate ascetic. Those 
of the latter who preside ovit the larger mutts, many of whom are highly educated, are called Tanibi- 
rdm. In addition to this upper stratum of superior and j)riestly Pandaiams there are, however, manj- 
lower layers who are beggars pure and simple. 

Audi — Andis are also Tamil beggars. They arc reallj- inferior to Pandarams, but the two terms 
are in practice often indiscriminately applied to the same class of people. Pandarams are usually 
Vellalas by caste, but Andis are recruited from all classes of Sudras, and they consequently have 
various snb-divisions ,which are named after the caste to which the members of each originally belonged, 
such, as the Jangam Andis, meaning beggars of the Jangam caste, and the Jojji Andis, that is, Andis of 
the Jogi caste. They also have occupational and other divisions, such as the K,6vilandis, meaning those 
who do service in temples, and the Mudavandis, or the lame beggars. ' Audi ' is in fact almost a 
generic term. All Andis are not beggars however ; some are bricklayers, others are cultivators, 
and others are occupied in the temples. They employ Brahmau priests at their ceremonies, but all 
of them oat meat and drink alcohol. Widows and divorcees may marry again. Among the Tinnevelly 
Andis the sister of the bridegroom ties the tali round the bride's neck, which is not usual. An 
interesting account of the community of the Mudavandis will be found in the Coimhatore Man., Vol. I, 
p. 62. 

Mondi — The Mondis, Landas, or Kalladi Siddhans are the third chief Tamil beggar class. 
Unlike the Pandarams and Andis, they lay no claim to any religious character. The words Mondi and 
Landa mean a troublesome fellow, and the members of the caste apparently endeavour by the perti- 
nacity of their begging to live up to their name. They sometimes tr}' to excite pity by beating their 
chests with stones, pretending to vomit blood, or cutting their hands or tongues with knives. They 
are mainly to be found in Xorth Arcot and a description of them is given in the Manual of that district, 
Vol. I, p. 243. 

Ddsari — Of the Telugu beggars, the Dasaris or Tadans are numerically the strongest, and they are 
found in comparatively large numbers even in the Tamil districts of Tanjore and Madura, whither 
they are said to have followed the Telugu Kavarais (Balijas) and Kammas who were invited soutli by 
the Nayak kings of Madura. The word D.'isan or Tadan mea-cs a servant. Their mendicancy is partty 
religious, and some of tliem arc priests and temple servants, and some sing songs and blow conches in 
front of the corpse at the funerals of Balijas, GoUas and other Telugu castes. They generally go on 
their rounds striking a simaJclcalam, or gong, and blowing a conch to attract attention. They are 
Vaishnavitos and their gwras, or spiritual teachers, are usually Satanis. The Gangeddulu ( ' holy-bull- 
men ') or Erudandis (' bull-beggars ') who go about exhibiting performing bulls ate said to be of the 
Dasari caste — See'the North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 242. In Kurnool a section of them are classed by 
the Police as habitual criminals. 

J(j(li — The Jogis are inferior to the Dasaris. G^'hey are Saivites. Besides begging they employ 
themselves in snake-charming and pig-breeding. They are usuallj' a wandering class, bufr some of 
thorn have settled down to cultivation in the South Arcot district. Their form of marriage is that usual 
among Sudras, but the ceremony is invariably performed on Mondays. The usual bride price is a pig 
and Ks. 19-4-0, and on the wedding da}^ the pig is killed and its head is taken by the bride's party 
while its body is reserved for a general feast. The bridegroom provides money for the toddy for this. 
The women of the caste are said to be of very loose morals and some are prostitutes. The J6gis 
bury their dead. They will eat even crocodiles and rats and are very fond of strong drink, but they 
consider themselves superior to the beef-eatiug Malas and Madigas. 

Of the other Telugu beggar castes, none are important enough to deserve separate description. 
It is a curious fact that many of them will oidy beg from certain castes and this is in some eases 
e.Yjdained to be due to the belief that their forefathers wore illegitimate children of members of those- 
castfis. 

The Jfitiriirlhas and Vipravi'nvdis, for example, beg only from Brahmans, and the latter, who are 
often jugglers, will not perform unless some Brahman is present. These two classes a.re said to be de- 
scended from outcasted Brahmans. The Panasas and Ktmzus beg only from Kamsalas, while the Maitdris, 
NettiMtalas and ViromiisMiK bog only from Komatis. In the case of "the Mailaris the custom is explained 
by .sayinsj that they are descended from certain servants of the caste who helped to rescue the Komati 
damsel Vasavamma from being ravished by I{jng Vishnuvardhana (see Komati below) and so have a 
special claim upon all her fellow-castr. people. The Pic'cMguntas beg only from Kapus and Gollas, the 
tiirtgam. people only from the Sales, the TCuna-patlis and Samayarmivddm only from the Sales, the 
Addapii-sinffas only from .Mangalas, and the i)«Ma&, Mdstigas awA. Pamhalas only from the Malas and 
Madigas. 

Of the Malabar beggars, the Yiuii-Gurukhds seem to be Telugu J6giswho have settled in Malabar. 
Of the Canarese beggar castes, the -ff«te'as (in Canarese /it'fova means a lame man) are lame beggars 
like the Mudavandis. They some of them live by recitins family histories, of which tliey are supposed 
to be the custodians. MaUyavas are said to be of Malayalam origin. The chief Oriyd beggars are the- 
Boishnobos and the Sanjogis. 

The devices of these different classes of^beggars for extracting alms vary with the caste to which 
they belong. Some of the Pandarams and Andis recite verses from the Dovaram and Tiruvachakam, 
others put on Vishmis or disguises, appearing dressed up as a raja one day, as a Brahman widow another 
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aad so rorth, and earning pice m proportion to the skill (vith whiclitliey act the part. Other classes And -Baff 
beat gongs and drums and blow conchos and horns. Bralirean mendicants recite the Vedas, and many " 

of the Telugu beggars chant the stories of Rama and Krishna. Some of the .Tangams merely beg from 
door to door in ordinary dross. The methods of the Mailaris and Mndas are described in the Kiirnool 
and North Arcot Manuals. 

Besides the above, some of the Sdtdnis live by bogging, and may be distingiiLshed by their 
c'onical rattan basket and copper vessel and their fan witli the sect-mark upon it. The Sanydsis md. 
Bmrdffis also live by ciiarity. The term Sanyasi is strictly applicable only to one of the twice-born 
who has renounced the world. Sanyasis are of two kinds— Yati and Avadhiita. The Vuishnava Yatis 
wear the sacred thread and retain their lock of hair, while the Saivite Yatis remove both when they 
enter the order. An Amdlmta is a naked Sanyasi. Sanytisis are treated as dead to all the world, and 
partly for this reason and partly because such holy persons need no mediation in a future world, 
the children born to them before they were initiated do not perform sraddha for them. [Aurnool Man., 
p. 140; Salem Man., Vol. I, p. 139; North Arcot Han.. Vol.1, pp. 199, 242 and 243; O.R. 1891, 
paras. 436_, .542 and J44 ; (Joimhatore Man., Yol. I, p. 62 ; Tanjore Man., pp. 182, 198; Buchanan's Mvsore 
etc., Vol. 1, p. 169.] 

Anduran (9,281) — This name is derived from A ndur, a place which was once a fief under the 
Zamorin of Oalicut. _ The members of the caste are potters by occupation and follow the Marnmak- 
kattayam system of inheritance. Their marriage and other customs are similar to those of the Nayars. 
They are also called Kosavan, Koyappan, Karingaravau and Parappiir Nayar. 

Anjakkar — A sub-caste of Vakkaliga. 

-Anjuttan — Literal!)-, ' men of the five hundi-ed' ; a sub-caste of the Malayalam Panans. 

Annaji BirAT — A sub-caste of Bhatr.izu. 

.\\N-.\,vi — iV name returned by some members of the danoing-girl and musician caste in Madura 
and Tinuevelly. Treated as a sub-caste of Dasi. 

Arab (1,102) — A Musalman territorial name. 

AR.iDnYA — A sub-sect of Lingayat. They are generally Brahinans. 

Arakala (698) — A small caste of cultivators mainly found in Kurnool. 

Aranadan (115) — A hill tribe in Malabar. They Idll pythons, and extract an oil from them which 
they sell to people on the plains as a remedy for leprosy. 

Arasu (325) — A Canarese caste the members of which are supposed to be related to tlic reignino- 
family oH Mysore. [Bice's Mynore Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 326.] 

Arasutiya (Vizagapatam) — A synonym for Gaudo. 

^J'ayan (2,937) — A Travancore fishing caste. 

Are — A synonym for Mahrati. [C.E. 1891, para. 347.] 

Arisi — A sub-tribe of Savara, also called Lombo-lanjia. They are said to have been excommuni- 
cated from the Savara tribe for eating beef. Other Savaras will not eat with them. They are reported 
to speak a distinct dialect of the Savara language called Arisi. 

AeiyAe, Aeiya-nattu Ohetti — A sub-caste of Karaiyan. They are fishermen and boatmen in 
South Arcot and Tanjore. Their title is Chetti. 

Artiva (8,159) — An Oriya cultivating caste. [C.E. 1891, para. 368.] 
Akya Kshatbi (South Oanara) — Same as Are or Mahrati. 

Arya-Ktjttadi — A Tamil synonym for Dommara. Also a sub-caste of Mahrati Dommaras. They 
rend swine like the Kattu-Mahrati, Kuluvan, Knravan and J6gi castes. Thej' speak Telugu and 
^lardthi. 

AsABr (15) — A Musalman sect. 

Asabi (Bellary) — A sub-caste of Mala or Holeya, which in Bellai-y are almost interchangeable 
terms,. The}^ are prostitutes and dancers. 

AsiKJ — A title of the Kanimalan caste. In Malabar the word is used to denote the carpenter 
division of Kammalnns. 

Ashtalohi (lo8) — A caste of Oriya artisans. 

Atagara — A sub-caste of Devanga; they are weavers and exorcists. 
Ataviyar — A synonym for, or rather a title of, the Tiunevelly Sales. 
Atir.vciia — A sub-caste of Kapu. 
Atieas (1) — Unrecognizable. 

Atiyot[ — A sub-caste of Samantan. [O.K. 1891, para. 3.51.1 

Attikkurissi — A sub-division of Marayan. Thej' officiate as purohits at the funerals of Nambudri 
Brahmans and Nayars, and also as their barbers on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Badaga (34,178) — Literally, 'a Telugu man.' A cultivating tribe on the Nilgiris. [C.E. 1891, 
para. 380 ; Mlfftrt Man., Yo]. 1, pp. 218-228; Madras Journal of Science and Literature, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 103-105 ; Madras Museum Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 1-7; Madras Christian College Magazine for 
Aiwil and May 1892.] 

Badagi — A sub-caste of Panchala ; carpenters by profession. See Eammalan. 

BAuiLO (7 ; Malabar) — Unrecognizable. 

Sadh6yi (17,954) — The Badhoyis are Oriya carpenters and blacksmiths in the Ganjam district. 
The blacksmiths among them are known as Komaros in some villages. Like the Kamsalas of the 
Telugu country, they claim descent from Viswakarma, the architect of the gods. The headmen of 
their caste panchayats are called Maharana. They practise infant marriage. Their wedding ceremonies 
last for seven days, the essential portion of them being the tying together of the hand of the bride 
and bridegroom. Widows are allowed to marry the younger brother of their deceased husbands, and 
divorced women may also remarry. They burn their dead, perform sraddhas, and employ Brahmans 
as priests. They do not wear the sacked thread, and they eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, deer, 
etc. The general title of the caste is Maharana. 

Bagata (31,622) — A class of fishermen who fish in rivers and tanks. Those in the Agency Tracts 
are hill cultivators. Marriage is ordinarily adult and sexual license before it is tolerated. At a 
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Bah.-Bav. weAdiug the bridegroom is struck by bis brotber-in-law wbo is then presented with a pair of new 
cloths. Tliis may be a relic of marriage by capture. Divorcees and widows may marry again. 
Brahmans are not employed as priests, but Jangams nnd Satanis are called in. 'rhe sacred thread is 
worn at weddings. The rich burn and the poor bury their dead. No sraddhas are performed. Kali is 
their favourite deity. On the Dasara day they worship the fishing baskets which are the implements 
of their calling and also (for some obscure reason) a kind of trident. They eat fowls, goats, wild pig, 
peacocks, etc. The caste titles are Nayako-Dora, Eazu, Padal and Majji. [C.R. 1871, p. 22 o ; (J.K. 
1891, para. ^12. J 

Eahmixi (10) — Unrecognizable. 

Baiiusagaea — A synonym for Eangari. 

Baidya— A Tulu name for Billava. 

Bainebi, Baineni — A sub-caste of both Madiga and Mala which doe? barbers' work for these two 
castes. 

Sairagi (3,301) — Upper India ascetics and devotees. See Audi. 

Baita-Kajimara — The name means ' outside blacksmiths', that is, blacksmiths who work in the 
open air or outside a village. A sub-division of Kamsalas which is distinguished from the rest of the 
caste by not wearing the sacred thread. 

Bajantei — A synonym for Mangala. 

Bakta — Same as Bagata. 

]5akiida (South Canara) — A sub-caste of Holeya. 

Balagai — Literally, ' the right-hand.' A sub-caste of Holeya which is said to belong to the 
right-hand faction. 

Balaxjiga — Same as Banajiga. 

Balasaxtosua, Balasantavandlu — Literallj', 'those who please children '- A Telugu class of 
beggars and story tellers. Clubbed with Jangam. \_Ktirnool Man., p. 140.] 

Balegara — Literall^r, ' a bangle man '; an occupational sub-division of the Oanarese Banajigas. 

Balija (1,008,036; M. lO)— This is the chief Telugu trading caste and it is scattered throughout 
all the districts of the Presidency. It is said to have two main sub-divisions, Desa (or Kota) andPeta. 
The first of these includes those whose ancestors are supposed to have been the Balija (Nayak) 
kings of Madura, Tanjore and Vijayanagar, or provincial Governors in those kingdoms, and to the 
second belong those, like the Gazulu (bangle-sellers) and Perike (salt-sellers), who live by trade. In 
the Tamil districts Balijas are known as Vadugans (' Telugu people ') and Kavarais. The descendants of 
the Nayuli or Balija kings of Madura and Tanjore claim to be Kshatrij'as and of the Kasyapa gotra, 
while the Vijayanagar Eais f ay they are lineal descendants of the sage Bharadwaja. Others trace 
their ancestry to the Kauravas of the Mahabharata. This Kshatriya descent is not, however, admitted 
by other castes, who nay that Balijas are an offshoot of the Kammas or Kapus, or that they are a 
mixed community recruited from these and other Telugu castes. The members of the caste none of 
them now wear the sacred thread or follow the Vedic ritual. [C.R. 1891, para. 458; Kurnool Man., 
p. 137; Buchanan's Mysore, eto., Vol. I, pp. 168-170; Madura Man., Part IT, p. 86; North Arcot 
Man., Vol. I, pp. 202-3.] 

Ballala, Bkllala (325) - Supposed to be the descendants of the Hoysal Ballal kings of Mysore. 

Balolika — A 8ynon\m for Bajapuii. 

Balyaya — A Malayalam class of physicians found in South Canara. Taken as a sub-caste of 
Kanisan. 

Bana — An abbreviated form of Banajiga. 

Eanajiga (30.081) — Canarese traders, most of whom are Lingayats. [Buchanan's 1/y.so/e. <■(!«., 
Vol. I, pp. 165-168.]' 

Banavan — A sub-tribe o£ Lambadi. 

Eanda (2,661 ) — A caste of Telugu beggars. See Andi. 

Bandekaua — A synonym for Konkani Vani, or traders of the Konkan, and clubbed with Konkani. 
The3' ape the Brahmanical customs and call themselves by the curious li3'brid name ni " Vasiya 
Brahmans." 

Bandi — .1 sub-division of the Canarese Kumbaras. 

Baniya (l,3T3j — Upper India traders. 

Baniyan — A CauaresB form of Vaniyan. 

Baxjari -Same as Lambadi. 

Bannax — Malayalam washermen and devil dancers in South Canara. Same as Jlannan or Vanuan. 

B ANN ATA — A Canarese form of the Malayalam Vannattan or Veluttedan. 

Bant ( 1 1'ii'^^S) — Oanarese and Tulu cultivators. [C.E. 1891, para. 378 ; Buchanan's Mysore, etc.. 
Vol. II, p. 213 ; South Canara Man., Vol. I, pp. 156-161.] 

Bardeshkar — People from the Konkan, clubbed with Konkani. 

Barika — Literally, ' a village watohna an.' In the Decoan districts thej' are usuallj' B6j'as, and 
entries of the name were clubbed with that caste. 

Barike (Oanjam) — A title of Bhondaris. 

Basa (Vizagapatam) — A sub-caste of Kodu or Khond. 

Basax.v — Telugu beggars and soothsayers in Vizagapatam; clubbed with Dasari. 

Basavi — A class of Canarese prostitutes dedicated to Basava. It is not a distinct caste. Club bed 
with Boya or Bedaru according to the parent-tongue returuedin the schedule. See Dasi. 

Battal-a— A sub-caste of Nayar in South Canara. 

Bava.ti — A synonym for Gosayi. 

Bavuri (66,753j- — A low class of Oriya' basket-makers find earth-diggers found in Gauiani. 
They admit outsiders into their caste. Their marriages aro either infant or adult, and the chief 
ceremonies at them are the tying of betel-leaf and nut in the cloths of the bridal pair, the tlirowino- 
of rice over the shoulders of the bridegroom by the bride, and'the adornment of the bride with bancles. 
Widows may remarry any one except the elder' brother «f. their former husbands. Divorce is 
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permitted to eithev party on payment of the expenses incurred by the other. They bury their dead. Bay -Bod 
They eat beef and fowls. IRisley's Tribes and Castes of Ben^/jl, Vol. I. ii. 1S.~\ 

Bayiri — A small caste of hill cultivators in Gaujam Agency ; same as Bavuri, though following a 
different calling. 

Bedaru (62,273)— A caste of Canarese shikaris akin to the Tamil Vedaus and Telugu B6yas. 
[Mysore V.R. 1891, pp. 256-7; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. I, pp. 123, 248.] 

Bedoukv (2)— Territorial. Same as Arab. 

BE(i (20)— A title used by the Moghals. 

Begara, Byagaka — A sub-caste of Holeya. 

Behaba — .A title used by several Oriya castes. Clubbed in accordance with the nature of tlio 
other entries in the schedule. 

Bellara (597) — A Oa.narese caste of basket and mat makers. \_South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 179.] 

Beluchi (9)— Territorial. A native of Beluchistan. 

Bbnayito — A sub-caste of Odiya. 

Bengali (90 ; M. 50)— Native of Bengal. 

Benia (4,168) — A caste of Oriya cultivators and palki- bearers in Ganjam. 

Benungo, Yenungo — A sab-tribe of Poroja. 

Bepari (982) — A caste allied to the Lambadis. Eighteen sub-divisions of ir, are reported. Its 
members worship a female deity called Banjara, speak the Bepari or Lambadi language, and claim to 
be Kshatriyas. 

Beei — A sub-caste of Odde and of Chetti. 

Bestha (41,071) — The fisherman castes in the Deccan rfistricts are called Besthas and KabbSras, 
while those in some parts of the Coimbatore and Salem districts style themselves Toreyas, Siviyar and 
Parivarattar. These three last speak Canarese like the Kabberas, and seem to be the same as Besthas or 
Kabberas. Kabb^ra and Torej'a have, however, been treated as distinct castes. The Parivarams must 
noi be confused with the Tamil-speaking' caste of the same name in Madura. There are two endoga- 
mous sub-divisions in the Bestha caste, namely, the Telaga van dlu and the Parigirtivandlu. Some say 
the Kabbili or Kabberavandlu are a third. The Parigirti section trace their descent from Sutudu, 
the famous expounder of the Mahabharata. Besthas employ Brahmans and Satanis for their 
domestic ceremonies and imitate the Brahman customs, prohibiting widow marriage and worshipping 
Siva and Vishnu as well as the village deities. [C.E.. 1891, para. 511; Mysore C.E. 1891, p. 250 ; 
Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. I, p. 190 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 232.] 

Besya — Literally, ' a prostitute ' ; a sub-caste of Guni. 

Bhaira — A sub-caste of Holeya. 

Bhandari (946) — Canarese barbers. They will not shave for lower castes as the Kelasis will 
They are not toddy-drawers as stated in paragraph 469 of the 1891 Census Report. 

Bqande — A class of potters in the Ganjam Maliahs. A sub-caste of Kumbharo. 

Bhaxo — Same as Bhatrazu. 

Bhatrazu (20,706) — Also called Bhats or Mdgadas. Formerly the bards and panegyrists of the 
Telugu country, but now mostlj' cultivators. They have two endogamous sub-divisions called Vandi 
liaj'a or Telaganj-a and Magada Kali or Agraharekala. Each of these is again split up into several 
exogamous septs or g6tra8, among which are Atreya, Bharadwaja, Gautama, Kasyapa and Kaun- 
dinya. ~ All of these aie Brahmanical g6tras, which goes to confirm the story in Manu that the caste is 
the offspring of a Vaisya father and a Kshatriya mother, as none but the twice-born can have such 
gotras. Bhatrazus nevertheless do not all wear the sacred thread now-a-days or recite the gdyotri. 
They employ Brahman priests for their marriages, but Jangams and Satanis for funerals, and 
in all these ceremonies they follow the lower, or Puranic, instead of the higher Vedic ritual. Widow 
marriage is strictly forbidden, but yet they eat fish, mutton and pork, though not beef . These con- 
tradictions are, however, common among Oriya castes, and the tradition is that the Bhatrazus were 
a northern caste which was first invited south bj' King Pratapa Eudra of ihe Kshatriya dynasty of 
Warrangal (1295-1323 A. D.). After the downfall of that kingdom they seem to ha.ve become court 
bards and panegyrists under the Reddi and Velama feudal chiefs who had by that time carved out for 
themselves small independent principalities in the Telugu country. As a class they were fairly educated 
in the Telugu literature and even produced poets, such as Ramaraja Bhiishana, the author of the 
well-known Vasu-charitram. Their usual title is Bhat, sometimes with the affix Eazu or Mtirbi. 
[C.E. 1891, para. 452; C.E. 1871, p. 141 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 241.] 

Bhattia (389)— A Bombay trading caste. 

Bhavipuo (810) — An Oriya caste the members of which claim to be Kshatriyas. 

BiiiL (o) — A Central India hill-tribe. 

Bhondari (19,3H6) — An Oriya caste of barbers. They are said to have three endogamous sub- 
divisions, Godomalia, Odisi and Bijjo, and Brahmans will take drinking-water from the hands of the 
Godomalias. Besides barber's work their usual occupations are grinding sandal -^rood and making 
flower garlands. [See Bhandari in Risley's Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 92.] 

Bhonjo (Ganjam)— Taken as a sub-caste of Bepari. 

Bhumia (18,832)— Oriya cultivators. [C.E. 1891. para. 409; C.E. 187i, p. 226.] 

BiDARU — A sub-caste of Odde. 

BiDTjEO — A sub-caste of Lohara. 

BiLiMAGGA — Literally, 'a white loom.' A sub-caste of Devanga the members of which are 

Lingayats. i 

Billava (142,895) — A Canarese toddy-drawing caste. [C.E. 1891, para. 527 ; Buchanan's Mysore, 
etc., Vol. II, p. 239 ; South Canara Man., Vol. I, pp. 171-173.] 

Bjndhani— A sub-caste of Badhoyi. 

Bingi (151)^A small caste of Telugu beggars. 

BisLK— A class of Marathi beggars ; clubbed with Mahrati. 

Boda (2,106)_A small cultivating tribe in Ganjam. 
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Bog.-Bra, B6gam (21,-17; M. 6) — Telugu dancing'-girls and prostitutes. See Da. si. 

BoeARA — Oanarese brass and coppersmitlis ; a sub-division of Pancbala. 

BdaAELU (Vizagapatam Agency) — A class of Oriya agricultural labourers. Probably a sub-caste 
of Penti5'a, and clubbed with it. 

BoGOLO — A class of Oriya cultivators. Clubbed with Kshatriya. 

Boishuobo (1,095)— a class of Oriya mendicants and priests to Sudras. 

BrJKi, Bdoi— Telugu palki-bearers, clubbed with B6ya. 

Bokkisha-Vadugae--A Tamil synonym for the Telugu GoUa ; clubbed with Golla. 

Bolasi (8,830) — Oriya cultivators found in Ganjam. Some of them serve as paiks or peons 
under the Zamindars. The binding portion of their marriage ceremony is hasihogdnthi, or the tying 
together of the hands of the bridal pair with a saffron-coloured string. They do not wear the sacred 
thread, but they employ Brahmans for religious purposes and perform sraddha. Widows and divorcees 
may remarry, and they eat meat. Their titles are Jenna, Sahu, Podhano and Konhoro. 

BoLiA (2) — Unrecognizable. 

BoLODiYA — A sub-caste of Gaudo which carries grain, salt, etc., on pack bullocks {holodhos) to and 
from the Central ProviucRs. 

BoMM.iK Valbkaea — A synonym for K6tegara. 

BoNDA — A sub-tribe of Poroja. Their mother tongue was, however, returned as K6yi. 

Bondhia (Sl-S) — Territorial. Pound only in Ganjam. 

Bondili (9,671) — A Hindu immigrant caste speaking Hindostani and Marathi. {^North Aroot 
Man., Vol. I, p. 209.] 

BoNiYA — Same as Baniya. 

Boaka (1)054) — An Oriya caste of hill cultivators. It has three sub-divisions, Bonka, Pata- 
bonka and Goru-bonka. 

Bora (226) — Musalman converts from the Bombay side. They are traders. In Madras they have 
their own high priest and their own mosque, though they can go to other mosques. It is said that 
when one of them dies the high priest writes a note to the archangels Michael, Israel and Gabriel 
asking them to take care of him in Paradise, and that the note is placed in the coffin. 

BoEOYi — A sub-caste of Gond. 

Bosantiya (l,'i^52) — Oriya cultivators found in the northern taluks of Ganjam. They are said by 
some to have been originally dyers. 

Bottada, Botka (50,082) — An Oriya cultivating caste, found chiefly in Yizagapatam Agency. 
[O.Ii. 1891, para. 408; O.R. 1871, p. 226.] 

Bdvi — A sub-caste of Mogdr. 

B6ya (397,189 ; M. 2) — The great shikari tribe of the Deccan districts, corresponding to the Valai- 
yans of the Tamil country. They call themselves Vdlmikas and Dorabiddas (chil&en of chiefs) 
and say they are descended from the sage Valmiki and from the polij^ars. Like the, Tamil Irulas they 
seem to have two endogamous sections, namely, Myasa or Vyadha (forest men) and Urn (village men), 
the latter of whom are more advanced in their ideas than the former. These divisions seem also to be 
called Pedda and Ghinna, respectively. The former are shikaris and subsist on game and forest produce, 
while the latter have settled down in villages and live by fishing and day labour. The latter employ 
Br4hmans and Jangams as priests, but the former caR in the elders of their own caste. The women of 
the M.ydsas are debarred from wearing toe-rings, their men may not sit on date mats, and they 
will eat beef, which the others will not. According to another account, the caste has four endogamous 
sections : (1) Podda Boya, (2) Ghinna B6ya, (3) Sadaru B6ya and (4) Myasa B6ya. 

These sub-divisions contain 101 totemistic septs which in some cases bear the names of plants and 
animals. For example, there are: — (1) CMmalu, ants; (2) JEddulu, bulls; (3) Oennint, sweet- 
scented oleander; (4) ./erraidiizi^a, centipedes; (5) jK'«sa, a grass, and (6) Yenumalu, h-aSsHooa. These 
septs are said to show the usual reverence to the animals, plants, etc., from which they are named by 
not touching or using them in any manner. The headmen of the B6yas are locally styled Doras or 
Simhasana Boyag. Tho patron deity of the ca^te is said to be Kanya D6vudu (compare the 
Kaniiimar. the goddesses of the Iru.las and the V^ttuvans). In their customs the Boyas closely 
respmble the Besthas. Two of the details of the marriage ceremony are, however, unusual. The 
bridegroom has to get some ant-hill earth (compare Irula) in which seeds are then sown, and he 
carries a dagger. Widow marriage is not generally allowed, but a widow may live with any man 
of her caste, and the children of such unions drift, it is said, into a distinct section called Berike 
B6yas The title of the casie is iVuvudu. [O.R. 1W91, para. 512; Kurnool Man.. j>.\39 ; North Arcot 
Man , Vol. I., p. 233.] 

BoTlDYO — Literally, ' a physician ' ; a sub-caste of Pandito. 

Brahnian (1)198,911) — As hns been explained in the body of this Chapter, Brahmans were 

classified at the compilation by the parent-tongue 

415,931 they returned in the schedules, and are shown in 

... 4.36,094 each of the linsinistic sections of Table XIII in 

q^'i-ss acwrdance with the language they speak. These 

^27934 linguistic divisions are better understood by the 
105,990 man in the street than any of the shistric, territo- 
rial or sectarian groupings which are sometimes 
made. 

For the ethnic characteristics of the Brahmans of this Presidency, their migrations thither, their 
religious tenets, their sects and sub-divisions, their schisms and reunions, and the ceremonies that 
hedge them about from their conception to their grave reference may be made to the toany standard 
text-books on these subjects. Neither time nor space permit of any account of these matters here, and 
this notice of the caste will confine itself to a few words pointing: out that though all Brahmans are 
often lumped together as though they constituted a homogeneous unit, there are in fact essential 
differences which widely separate the six classes of Brahmans which the Tables distinguish and that 
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these classes are further split up into other divisions and sub-divisions which [have litde to do with Bra. 
one another. 

To hegin with, no motnber of any one of the six linguistic classes will either marry or eat with 
a member of any of the others. Further than that, each of the six classes has rules within rules 
regarding the persons within its own circle with wliich its ovm members may marry or dine. 

To ta,ke first the Tamil Brahmans. They are primarily divided into the two rehgious sects of 
Vaishnavites and Saivites, and no member of one of these will either marry or dine with a member of 
the other. Of these two sectarian divisions, again, the Tamil Vaishnavites have territorial, sectarian 
and occupational sub-divisions which similarly will not intermarry. Among the territorial sub- 
divisions may be mentioned the Soliya Vaishnavites (those who originally settled in the Ch61a country, 
that is, the Tanjore district), and the Vaishnavites belonging originally to the villages of Vem- 
bakkam in the Chingleput district and Kandddai in North Arcot. Each sft keeps entirely to itself. 
Sectarian sub-divisions may be illustrated by the Tdtacharis (persons who are their own gurus) 
of Ooujeeveram and Srivilliputtur ; by the Vaikhanasas, or followers of Vaikhanasa rishi ; and by 
the Tengalai and Vadagalai sects, all of which are equally exclusive. Among occupational sub- 
divisions may be mentioned the Nambis, or officiating priests in temples, who cannot marry with any 
of the others. In matters of food the restrictions are even more narrow than those which govern 
intermarriage, as usually no Vaishnavite will eat food which has been cooked by any woman who 
is not nearly related to him. Meals cooked by men cooks or provided in Vaishnava temples are, 
howevtr, exempt from these prohibitions and may be partaken of by most Vaishnavites. 

The Tamil Saivites, the second of the two main sectarian divisions of Tamil Brahmans, are 
first divided into two main classes : — (1) the Saivites proper, consisting of the temple- servant classics of 
the Gurukkals, the Dikshitars of Chidambaram temple, the Ariyas of the temple at Eameswaram 
and the Mukkaniyars of that at Tiruchendur in Tinnevelly disti-iet, who will not intermarry with 
each other, and (2) the Smartas, — those who wor.^hip both Siva and Vishnu, — who will not marry with 
any of these others. The Smartas are again sub-divided into several territorial groups which will all 
eat together but will not intermarry with each other. Among these may be cited the Vadamas, 
who are late settlers from the north of India. These are themselves further split up into other 
sections which similarly do not intermarry, such as the Vada-d6sas and the Ch61a-d6sas, that is, 
the descendants of those who settled originally in North Arcot and Tanjore respectively. None of 
these groups or sub-groups are based on any sectarian differences, as among the Vaishnavites. 

To pass on to the Telugu Brahmans. Like the Tamil-speaking division they are divided into 
Vaishnavites and Saivites. 

The Telugu Vaishnavites have a territorial sub-division in the Golconda Vyaparis, who, as their 
name shows, were originally merchants from Golconda ; a sectarian group in the Vaikhanasas ; and an 
occupational section in the Nambis. These two last have already been referred to above. 

The Telugu Saivites have also sub-divisions of the same kinds. The main territorial group among 
them is that which came up from the Tamil country, which will not intermarry with those who are 
Telugu Saivites proper. These latter are themselves split up into three occupaiional groups, the 
Vaidikis Uiterally, readers of the V^das) or religious section, the Niyogis or secular section, and the 
Pujaris or temple-servant section. T be first two of these are again divided into ftirther tenitorial, 
sectarian and occupational cliques. 

Passing on to the Malayalam-speaking Brahmans it is found that, though sectarian divisions do not 
exist among them, social distinctions prevent intermarriage between the Nambtidris, the most Aryan 
of the Brahmans of Malabar, the Embrantiris, who live in the more northern parts of the west coast, 
the P6tris, who belong to the southern part of it, and the Pattar Briihmans who have come to Malabar 
from the east coast, and still follow the customs of the Tamil Brahmans ; while linguistic differences 
split the Embrantiris again into Tulu-speakiug and Malayalam-speaking sub-divisions. The men of 
the Nambudris will, however, eat food cooked by the Embrantiris and the Pattars. 

The Ganarese Brahmans are divided into Madhwas and Smartas, whose sectarian differences keep 

them apart. Beyond and above all these restrictions on intermarriage come the social bars, — a 

-cook's son and a mendicant's son being debarred, for example, from marrying the daughter of a 

tahsildar — and the prohibition against marriage within one's own g6tra and pravara which applies 

to all Brahmans. 

The Oriya Brdhmans are primarily divided into twelve mutually exclusive groups. These seem 
to be deserving of a more particular description, as the Oriya Brahmans difi'er so greatly from those 
of all the other linguistic divisions. Their names are asunder: — (1) Santo, (2) Danua, (3) Padhiya, 
(4) Sarua, (5) Holua, (6) Bhodri, (7) Barua, (8) Deuliya, (9) Kotokiya, (10) Sahu, (11) Jhadua, 
and (12) Sodeibalya. All these are IJtkal Brahmans of the Paucha Gauda division, whereas the 
southern lirahmans are Pancha Dravidas ; they all oat fish and meat, whereas the southern Brdhmans 
are all vegetarians ; and they are much less scrupulous than these latter as to the castes from whose 
hands they will accept drinking WHter. Each division comprises both Saivites and Vaishnavites. The 
Dannas and Saruas will eat with the Santos, but with this exception none of them will mess with the 
others. 

The Santos regard themselves as superior to the others and will not do pur6hit'8 work for them 
though they will for zamindars. They are also very scrupulou-* about the behaviour of their womenkind. 
The Ldnuas live much by begging, especially at the funerals of wealthy persons, but both they and 
the Tddhiyas know the Vedas and are priests to the zamindars and the higher classes of Siidras. The 
Saruas cultivate the yam isdru) and the Eoluas go a step further and engage in ordinary cultivation, — 
actual participation in which is forbidden to Brahmans by Mann as it involvps taking the lives of worms 
and insects. A few of the Saruas are qualified to act as pur6hits but the Holuas hardly ever are, 
and they were shown in the 1891 census to be tlie most illiterate of all the Brahmans of the Presidency. 
Few of them even perform the Sandhyaand Tarpana, Csee Monier- Williams' Brdhmanism and Hinduum) 
whicli every Brahman should scrupulously observe. Yet they are regarded as ceremonially pure and 
are often cooks to the zamindars. 
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Bra.-Buk. Regarding the sixth class, the Bhodris, a curious legend is related. Bhodri means a barber, and 

the ancestor of the sub-division is said to have been the son of a barber who was brought up at Puri with 
some Santo boys and so learned much of the Vedas and Shastras. He left Puri and went into Jeypore, 
wearing the thread and passing himself off as a Brahman, and eventually married a Brahman girl by 
whom he got children who also married Briihmans. At last, however, he was found out and taken 
back to Puri where he committed suicide. The Brahmans said they would treat his children as 
Brahmans if a plant of the sacred tiilsi grew on his grave, but instead of tiilsi a plant of tobacco 
appeared there, and so his descendants are Bhodris or Barber Brahmans, and even Karnanis, Gaudos, 
and Mahantis decline to accept water at their hands. They cultivate tobacco and yams but never- 
theless officiate in temples and are pur6hits to the lower non-polluting castes. Of the remaining six 
divisions the Baruas are the only ones who do purohit's work for other castes, and they only officiate for 
the lower classes of Sudras. Except the Sodeibalyas the others all i^erform the Sandhya and Tarpana. 
Their occupations, however, differ considerably. The Bdruas are pujaris in the temples and physicians. 
The Dijm^jV^ are pujaris and menials in zamindars' houses, growers of yams and even day labourers. 
The Kotohiyafi are household servants to zamindars. The Sdhus trade in silk cloths, grain, etc., and 
are money-lenders {Sdhu means a creditor). The Jhdduas are hill cultivators {Jhdda means a jungle) 
, and traders with pack-bullocks. The last of the divisions, the &odeihdlyns, are. menial servants to the 
zamindars and work for daily hire. 

Oriya Brahmans use many titles, but two of them, Bhottomisro and Bajapej'o, are peculiar to 
the Santos. 

The Brahmans classed under " others " are mainly those who speak Konkani, Tuhi and Marathi. 

Keeping ajjart from one another as they do, it is not surprising that the six linguistic divisions of 
the Brahmans should have developed different customs. Some of these are perhaps worth contrasting. 
Speaking generally, the Nambudri Brahman of Malabar lives nearer to the Vedic sacerdotal ideal 
than any of the others, as he keeps himself rigorouslj' aloof from the rest of the people aud from 
most worldly matters. Of the others, the Tamil is more religiously inclined than the Telugu and the 
Telugu than the Oriya. The Tamil Brahman has no distinction resembling that made by the Telugu 
Brahman between Yaidikis and Niy6gis, the Yoda-readers and the secularists. He considers that no 
members of his division are avowedly secular. The womeukind of the Malayalam and Tamil Brahmans 
have fewer feasts and fasts (the Tamil Vaishnavites especially so) than the Telugu or Canarese Brah- 
mans, their faith being pinned less to external observances than to abstract belief. Among the Tamils 
only the S^liyas (both Saivites and Vaishnavites) and the Gurukkal or temple-servant Brahmans will 
officiate as priests at the ceremonies of other castes and even these restrict themselves to serving 
the non-polluting sections of the Sudras. Similarly, among the Malayalam Brahmans only the 
Elayads or Nambidis may act as purohits to Sudras. The Telugu Brahmans are less exclusive, and 
all of them will do such work, while among the Orij''as the Santo sub-division is the only one which 
makes rigid distinctions as to the castes for whom it will officiate, the others being some of them so 
little versed in the Vedas that the Slidras probably would not offer them svich employment even if they 
sought it. All Brahmans may cultivate their own garden-plots without suffering in the estimation 
of their fellows, but the only ones which occupy themselves in ordinary cultivation are the sections 
among the Oriyas referred to above. Nambudri women and tliose of some of the Havik Brahmans of 
South Oanara may be married after puberty, but in none of the other classes is this allowed. Strict 
Tumil Brahmans will not eat certain prohibited vegetables, such as onions, drumstick and g-arlic. 
Nor will the Malayalis. But (except the Yaidiki section) the Telugu Brahmans make no such dis- 
tinctions, and the Oriyas only ibrbid the use of these thinjrs to their widows. Tamil, Canarese and 
Malayalam Brahmans do not smoke, but the Telugus and Oriyas do. Nambudris may shave at any- 
time of the day, but all others must shave before breakfast or not at all. The Tamil Brahmaiis in 
Coiuibatore, the Niyogi section among the Telugus, and the Marathi speakintc Desastha sub-division 
wear moustaches, but the others clean shave. The Malayalis, and among the Tamils the Soliyas (both 
Suivites and Vaishnavites), the Dikshitars and the Mukkaniyara wear the look of hair on the front 
part of their heads, while the others wear it behind. All Brahman widows must shave their heads 
completely except the Nambudris and the Tengalai sect of Vaishnavites among Tamils and Telugus. 
The Telugus and the Marathis do not wash their own cloths as all the others do. Consequently 
thej- can not eat their food when they are wearing their ordinary cloths, as these are polluted by the touch 
of the dhobi, and for use at meals they therefore keep a silk cloth which they wash themselves. The 
Nambudi-is, however, neither wash their own cloths nor consider that those washed by their dhdbis, the 
Velluttedans, carry any pollution. All Brahman women who are not widows wear coloured cloths, 
except among the Nambudris and the Santo aection of the Oriyas. Widows usually wear white 
ones. The arrangement of Brahman women's cloths differs from that of all Sfidra women in the fact 
that (except among the Havik Brahmans of South Canara) they bring one end of it between their legs 
and tuck ir into the waist behind, but the women of the Tamil Brahmans only pull this end tight 
enough to leave their ankles bare, while the Telugus and the Canarese Saivites pull it so tight that 
it drags up the side folds and leaves the back of the leg bare as high as the knee joint. The 
Canarese Saivites and the Mahratis are further distinguished bj- vearing this end of the cloth outside 
the rest of the folds at the back, tucking it into the waist band lasit of all. Santo women also have 
a distinctive way of tying their cloths. Tamil Saivite women can further be distinguished from these 
of the Tamil Vaishnavites by the fact that the former catch up three or four folds of the cloth together 
and bunch them on their left sides and then pass the rest, of the cloth roand their waists, while the 
latter simply tie it round them without bunching it anj'where. [C.E. ^871, pp. 131-139 ; C.R. 1891, 
paras. 423-435; Madura Man., Part II, pp. 22-26; Tanjore Man., tj}-^. 163-172; Kurnool Man., pp. 
135-136; Malabar Man., Yol. I, pp. 118-130; South Canara Man., \o\. I, -pi). 144-154; North Jrcot 
Man., Vol. I, pp. 197-199; M^dra.i Museum Bulletw, Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 33-85.] 

BriWiTAei — Same as Lambadi. 

Budubudukala (2,120 ; M. 47) — A class of beggars who speak either Telugu or Maritlu' 

BuKKA— A sub-caste of Balija. Thej' are sellers of saffron, rsd powder, rombs, etc., and are- 
supposed to have originally been Komatis. 
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BuRA.— A sub-tribe of Khond. 
JiYAGAEA— A sub-caste of Holeya. 
Byari (3) — -UnrGcognizable. 

Ci-iAo'oiiADi — A sub-caste of Haddi. 

CuAKAEA — A sub-caste of Madiga in the Deccan Di.stricts. 

_ Chakkan (,-10, 898) — A INlalabar caste of oil-pressers {clmkhu means ' an oil-mill ' ) . Followers of this 
calling are known also as Vattakkadans in Soutk Malabar and as Vaniyans in North Malabar, but 
the former are the higher in social status, the Nayars being polluted by the touch of the Yaniyans and 
Ohakkans but not by that of the Vattakkadans. Ohakkans and Vaniyans may not enter Brahman 
temples. Their customs and manneis are similar to those of the Nayars, who will not, however, 
marry their women. [C.R., 1891, para,. 498.] 

Chakkiliyail(-186,884 ; M. l)— A Telugu caste of leather worksrs found almost i-ntirely in the Tamil 
districts. They correspond to the Madigas of the Telugu country. \ Tanjore Man., p. 204 ; Madura 
Man., Part II, p. 73 ; i^.R. 1891, para. 530 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I,"p. 239.] 

Ch.mcicingalavax — A synonym for Chakkan. 

Chaliyan (28,779) — A Malaydlam caste of cotton weavers. In dress and manners they re.seni ble 
the artisan castes of Malabar, but like the Pattar Brahmans they live in streets, which fact probably 
points to their being comparatively recent settlers from the east coast. They have their own barbers, 
called Potuvans, who are also their purohits. They do not wear the sacred thread like the Sal6 
weavers of the east coast do. They practise ancestor worship but without the assistance of Brahman 
priests. This is the only ilalabar caste which has anything to do with the right and left hand faction 
disputes, and both divisions are represented in it, the left hand being considered the superior. Appar- 
ently, therefore, it settled in Malabar some time after the beginnings of this dispute on the east 
coast, that is, after the eleventh century A.D. Some of them follow the Marumakkattayam and 
others the Makkattayam law of inheritance, which looks as if the former were earlier settlers than 
the latter. 

CiiALVADi — A sub-caste of Holeya. They are Lingayats. 

Chalya — A sub-caste of the Malabar Vaniyans. 

Chainar (,'-^87) — A Bengal caste of leather workers. 

OHAMuaA — Leather workers from the Central Provinces ; same as Chamar. 

Cliandala (,1,201)— A generic term, meaning- one who pollutes, applied to many low castes. 

Chaptegara (1,482) — A class of Konkani carpenters. Saraswat Brahmans will eat with them. 
\_South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 165.] 

Char6di (1>108) — A Canarese caste of carpenters corresponding to the Konkani Chaptegaras. 
, [_South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 166.] ' 

Chatri — Same as Kshatriya. 

Chayakueup — A synonym for T61kollan. 

Cliemb6tti, (■^■^l) — Derived from chemiu, copper and koU-i, ho who beats. They are coppersmiths 
in Malabar who are distinct from the Malabar Kammalans. They are supposed to be descendants 
of men who made copper idols for temples and so rank above the Kammalans in social position and about 
equally with the lower sections of the Nayars. The name is also used as an occupational term by 
the Konkan Native Christian coppersmiths. 

Ohemjiadi — A Canarese or Telugu corruption of the Tamil word Sembadavan. 

Chenchu (7,164) — A tribe of Telugn-speaking hunters and junglemen. [C.E. 1891, para. 416: 
Nellore Jinn., pp. 163-165; Bufhanan's Mysore, etc.. Vol. I, p. 116; Taylor's Catalogue Raisonne 
of Oriental MSS., Vol. Ill, p. 464.] 

CnENiYAX — A synonym for Pallic'chan, which is a sub-caste of Nayar. 

Cheruman (253,347) — A Malayalam caste of agricultural serfs. [C.E. 1891, para. 395 ; Malabar 
Man., Vol. I, pp- 147-152 ; Buchanan's Mi/sore, etc.. Vol. II, p. 151; Pharoah's Gazetteer of Southern 
India, p. 520 ; Calcutta Meview of April 1900.] 

Cheeuppu-Kutti— Literally, ' a shoe maker ' A JMalayalam synonym for Madiga. 

Cheeuva — A sub-caste of Sondi. 

Chetti (289,457) — Chetti lueans 'trader,' and is one of those titular or occupational terms, referred 
to in thebody of this Chapter, which are often loosely Muployed as caste names. The weavers, oil-pressers 
and others use it as a title, and many more tack it on to their names to denote that trade is their 
occupation. Strictly employed it is, nevertheless, the name of a true caste. 

The Ohettis are so numerous and so widely distributed that their many sub-divisions differ very 
o-reatly in their ways. The best known of them are the Beri Chettis, the Nagarattu Chettis, the 
■Kasukkar Chettis, and the Nattuk6ttai Ohettis. 

Of all these, perhaps the most distinctive and interesting are the last-named, who are wealthy 
money-lenders with head-quarters in the Tiruppattur and D6vak6ttai divisions of the Sivaganga 
and Ramnad Zamindaris in the Madura district. They are the most go-a-head of all the trading castes 
in the south, travelling freely to Burma, the Straits Settlements, and Ceylon, and having in some cases 
correspondents in London and on the Continent. 

As long as their father is alive the members of a Nattukottai Chetti family usually all live 
too'ether. The caste is noted in the Madura district for the huge houses to which this custom has 
given rise. Married sons have a certain number of rooms set aside for them, and are granted a carefully 
calculated yearly budget allotment of rice and other necessaries. On the father's death, contrary to 
all ordinary Hindu usage, the eldest son retains the house and the youngest his mother's jewels and 
bed, while the rest of the property is equally divided among all the sons. When a male child is bom 
a. certain sum is usually set aside, and in due time the accumulated interest upon it is spent on the 
hoy's education. As soon as he has picked up business ways sufficiently he begins life as the agent 
of some other member of the caste, being perhaps entrusted with a lakh of rupees (often on no better 
security than an unstamped acknowledgment scratched on a palmyra leaf) and sent off to Burma or 
Singapore to tradfl with it and invest it. A percentage on the profits of this undertaking and savings 



Bur.-Che. 
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Chet'DaH. from his own salary form a nucleus which he in turn invests on his own account. His wife will often 
help pay the house-keeping bills by making baskets and spinning thread, for the women are as thrifty 
as the men. 

As a caste they are open-handed and devout. In many houses one pie in every rupee of profit 
is regularly set aside for charitable and religious expenditure, and a whip round for a caste-fellow in 
difficulties is readily responded to. Bj' religion they are fervent Saiviies, and many of the men pro- 
claim the fact by wearing a rudrdhsham* seed, usuallj"- set in gold, round their necks. Of late years 
they have spent very large sums upon several of the famous Saivite shrines in this Presidency, notably 
those at Chidambaram, Madura and Tiruvannamalai. Unfortunately, however, much of the work has 
been executed in the most lamentable modern taste and it is saddening to contrast the pitiful outcome 
of their heavy outlay with the results which might have been attained under judicious guidance.! 
They pay special allegiance to thei heads of the Padanakudi mathan and of the Kala mathani at Piran- 
malai in the Madura district. In addition to the recognized Hindu gods they worshipthe two goddesses 
Sellattamman and Kannudayamman of Nattarasankottai near Sivaganga in the same district. Other 
signs of their Uravidian origin are th.at they sometimes employ Valaiyans as cooks, and that they 
shave their heads completely instead of leaving the usual one lock, and also stretch the lobes of their 
■ ears. Seven days' pollution is observed at deaths. Like other castes which employ Brdhman priests 
they perform annual si-addhas. 

Of tbeir three endogamous sub-divisions, — (1) Sundarattan, (2) Arij'ur or Ariviyur, and (3) 
Ilaiyattakudi or Ilasai Nagarattan, — the first is settled in Travancore and the two others in Madura 
district. The Sundarattan section may not eat flesh, but the other two are not prohibited from doing 
so. Married women of the Ariytir section wear necklaces with only one strand of gold (ottai-k6vai), 
while those of the other two have two strands (irattai-kovai). The Ilaiyattakudi section has seven 
exogamons sub-divisions called Icovils, or temples, which derive their names from seven favourite 
temples in the seven villages of Ilaij'attakudi, Mattiir, lluppaikudi, Siirakkudi, Vairavank6vil, Pillai- 
yirpatti and Velangudi. Ilaiyattakudi is considered the parent temple and when a man of any of the 
other six hSvih is married he has to obtain two garlands of flowers, one from the temple at that place 
and one from the temple after which his sub-division is named. 

Unusual details in the marriage ceremony are the wearing of a toe-ring by the bridegroom and 
a custom, said to be now dying out, of inviting in a carpenter to bless the happy pair. Unmarried 
girls usually wear a necklace of cowrie shells and beads. This is noteworthy, for though married 
women in many castes are distinguished by the tali round their necks and the silver ring-s on their 
second toes, and in the case of Brahmans by wearing one end of their cloths passed between their 
legs, it is unusQal lor u))married gii-ls to wear anj' badge of their condition. 

Owing to their wealth and their money-lending the Nattuk6ttai Chettis have been called " the 
Jews of South India, " but their kindliness and charity deserve more recognition than this description 
accords. [C.R. 1891, para. 454; Madura Man., Part II, pp. 67 and 68 ; IN'orth Arcot Man.,^o\. 1,. 
p.- 206.] 

Oheyyakkarak — A Malaj'alam form of the Canarese S6rvegara. Found in South Canara. 

Chimpiga — A Lingayat sub-caste of Eangari. The word means a tailor. 

CllilXcla) China (617) — Oriya cultiva.tors in Ganjam and Vizagapatam. 

Chingattan — Literally, ' the lion-hearted people.' A sub-caste of Ihe Mavilans of Malabar. 

Chite-Kaenam — A sub-caste of Korono or Karnam. 

Chitkakako (Ganjam) — A sub-caste of Muc'chi. 

Chokan — A synonym for Tiyan. 

Chondi. — Same as Sondi. 

Choutagaea — A corrupt form of Chapt^gara. 

Ch6vatti5n — A sub-division of Tarakan. [C.E. 1891., para. 462.]. 

Ch6yi — A Malayalam corruption of the Telugu J6gi. A synonym for Paradesi. 

Ghuditiya (4,093) — An Oriyd caste of grain parchers. 

Chunei — A sub-caste of Madiga. 

Chxindi N^yaka (Kistna) — A sub-caste of Brjya. 

Ctuvano (386) — An Oriya cultivating caste supposed to be of Kshatriya parentage. 

Oakkali — A name given to the begging section of the Madigas. See Andi. 

Dakkeea — A sub-caste of D^vadiga. 

Dakuii Deccani (52) — A territorial term meaning a Musalman of the Deccan. Also a name loosely 
applied to converts to Isldm. 

Daintnula (IjSOl) — Telugu beggars and priests in the temples of village goddesses. 

Daudasi (^9, 849) — Village watchmen, found mainly in Ganjam. They admit to their ranks 
ontcasted member.s of castes superior to themselves. Both infant and adult marriages _are allowed. 
Putting bangles on the wrists of the bride is the essential part of the marriage ceremony. Widows 
and divorcees may marry again, but widows may not marry the elder brothers of their deceased 
husbands, and a bachelor wishing to marry a widow has first to marry a Sahdda tree. The tree is 
afterwards cut down and he is thus converted into a widower. Their headmen, and not Brahmans, act 
as priests. Nominally they are Hindus but they worship all tho village gods and goddesses. Their 
dead are burnt. They eat beef and drink alcohol. They are good shots with a bow and arrow. 



» The seed of Mxocarpus ganitrws, supposed to be tears of ecstasy that Siva (Eudra) once shod, and hence sacred 
to him. They have a number of sections, varying from one to six. Those with five sections are common, bnt those with 
one (6'ea, mukha) or six (shan mukha) aro very rare and have been known to fetch Es. 1,000. Devout Vaishnavitea 
will pay almost equally large snics for a chank shell (Turbinella rapa) with right-handed, instead of the usual left-handed, 
volutes, the chank being similarly Eacred to \'!8fcru. 

t The decoration in the new Kaliyana Mahal in the Madura temple is mainly inferior varnished wood carving, looking- 
glasses and coloured glass baUs. The same style has been followed at Tirnvannamalai, although lying scattered about 
im the-onter courts of that l^mple are enough of the old pierced granite pillars to make perhaps the finest Manfapam 
ia South India. 
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Dandbkulam — \ sub-caste of Idiga. DaiL-Das. 

Dauabala. — Taken as a sub-caste of Mdla. 

Dari—A class of Oriya dancers and singers resembling the Telugu Sanis. Probably a corrupt 
form of Dasi. Clubbed with Guni. 



Daeji (3)— a Musalman occupational term meanings' tailor '- 
Dasari (32,035)— A caste of Telugu beggars— See Andi. 



Dasi (6,862) — Dasisor DSva-dasis, 'handmaidens of the gods,' are dancing girls attached to the 
Tamil temples who subsist by dancing and music and the practice of ' the oldest profession in the world.' 
The Dasis were probably in the beginning the result of left-handed unions between members of two 
different castes but they are now partly recruited by admissions, and even purchases, from other classes. 
The profession is not now held in the consideration it once enjoyed, and there seems little 
doubt that the statistics understate the strength of the sisterhood owing to its members having returned 
the names of the castes to which they originally belonged. Formerljf, however, they enjoyed a con- 
siderable social position. It is one of the many inconsistencies of the Hindu religion that though 
their profession is repeatedly and vehemently condemned by the Shartras it has always received the 
countenance of the Church. The rise of the caste and its euphemistic name seem both of them to 
date from about the ninth and tenth centuries A.D., during which much activity prevailed in Southern 
India in the matter of building temples and elaborating the services held in them. Tho dancing-girls' 
duties, then as now, were to fan the idol with Ghamaras, or Tibetan ox-tails, to carry the sacred 
light called Kumbdrti and to sing and dance before the god when he was carried in procession. 
Inscriptions* show that in A.I). 1004 the great temple of the Chola King Eajaraja at Tanjore 
had attached to it 400 talio'chiri pendugal, or ' womfn of the temple,' who lived in free quarters in the 
four streets round about it and were allowed tax-free land out ot' its endownoent. Other temples had 
similar arrangements. At the beginning of the last century there were one hundred dancing girls 
attached to the temple at Conjeeveram,! and at Madura, Conjeeveram and Tanjore there are still 
numbers of them who receive allowances from the endowments of the big temples at those places. In 
former days the profession was countenanced not only by the Church but by the State. Abdur 
Bazaat, a Turkish ambassador to the Court of Vijianagar in the 15th century, describes j worten of 
this class as living in State-controlled institutions, the revenue of which went towards the upkeep of 
the police. 

At the present day they form a regular caste having its own laws of inheritance, its own customs 
and rules of etiquette, and its own panehayats to see that all these are followed, and thus hold a 
position which is perhaps without a parallel in any other country. Dancing-girls dedicated to the 
usual profession of the caste are formally married in a temple to a sword or a god, the idli being tied 
round their nocks by some man of their caste. It was a standing puzzle to the enumerators at the 
census whether such women should be entered as " married " in the column referring to civil condition. 

Among the Dasis, sons and daughters inherit equally, contrary to ordinary Hindu usage. Some 
of the sons remain in the caste and live by playing musiij for the women to dance to, and accom- 
paniments to their songs, or by teaching singing and dancing to the younger girls and music to the 
boys. These are called Nattuvans. Others marrj' some girl of the caste who is too plain to be likely to 
be a success in the profession and drift out of the community. Some of these affix to their names 
the t<yms ' Pillai' and ' Mudali,' which are the usual titles of the two castes (Vellala and Kaik61a) 
from which most of the Dasis are recruited, and try to live down the stigma attaching to their birth. 
Others join the M61akkarans or professional musicians. Cases have occurred in which wealthy sons 
of dancing-women have been allowed to marry girls of respectable parentage of other castes, but tlj.ey 
are very rare. The daughters of the caste who are brought up to follow the caste-profession are 
carefully taught, dancing, singing, the art of dressing well and the ar.? omen's, and their success in 
keeping up their clientele is largely due to the contrast which they thus present to the ordinary Hindu 
house-wife, whose ideas are bounded by tlie day's dinner and the babies. The dancing-girl castes and 
their allies the M^lakkarans are now practically the sole repository of Indian music, the system of 
which is probably one of the oldest in the world. Besides them and some of the Biahmans, few 
study the subject. The " barbers' bands " of the villages usually display more energy than science. 
(A notable exception, however, exists in Madra.s City which has been known to attempt the Dead 
March in Saul at funerals in the Pariah quarters !) 

There are two divisions among the Dasis called Valangai (riglit hand) and Idangai (left hand). 
The chief distinction between them is that the former will have nothing to do with the Kammalans 
(artizans) or any other of the 'left-hand castas ' nr play or sing in their houses. The latter division is 
not so particular, and its members are consequently sometimes known as the Kammala Dasis. Neither 
division, however, is allowed to have any dealings with m* of the lowest castes, and violation of this 
rule of etiquette is tried by a panchayat of the caste and visited with excommunication. 

In the Telugu districts the dancing-girls are called Bogams and Sdnis. They are supposed to be 
dedicated to the gods, just as the Ddsis are, but there is only one temple in the northern part of the 
Presidency which maintains a corps of these women in the manner in vogue further south. This 
exception is the .shrine of Sri Kurmam in Vizagapatam, the dancing-girls attached to which are known 
as Kurmapus. In Vizagapatam most of the B6gams and Sdnis belong to the Ndgavasulu and Palli 
castes, and their mnle children often call themselves Nagavasulus, but in Nellore, Kurnool a:nd Biliary 
they are often Balijas and Yer.ukalas. In Nellore the B6gams are said to decline to sing in the houses 
of K6matis. The men of the Sauis do not act as accompanists to their women at tiautch parties, as 
the B6gam and Dasi men do. 

In the Oriyd, country the dancing-girl caste is called Guni, but there they have even less 
connection with the temples than the Bdgams and Sanis, not being even dedicated to the god. 



* South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part III, p. 259. 
+ Buchanan's Mysore, Oanara and Malabar, Vol. I, p. 9, 
j Elliott's History of India, Vol. IV, pp. 111-112. 
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Dav.-Doni. Li^ South Caiiara tlie caste is known as Moili. They are not dedicated in the temph's, but do 

service in them. They seem to he descendants of temple servants whose numbers have been kept up 
by admissions of widnws and others from other castes. 

In the Canarese (or western) taluks of Bellary, and in the adjoining parts of Dharwar and Mj'sore, 
a curious custom obtains among the Boyas, Bedarus and certain other castes under which a family 
which has no male issue must dedicate one of its daughters as a Basavi. The girl is taken to a temple 
and married thi^re to the god, a tali and toe-rings being put on her, and thenceforward she becomes a 
public woman, except that she does not consort with any one of lower caste than herself. She is not, 
however, despised on this account, and indeed at weddings she prepares the tali (perhaps because she 
can never be a widow). Contrary to all Plindu law, she shares in the family property as though 
she \vas a son, but her right to do bo has not yet been confirmed bj' the Civil Courts, If she has a son 
he takes her father's name, bu.t if only a daughter that daughter again becomes a Basavi. The children 
of Basavis marry within their own caste without restrictions of any kind. 

In JMalabav there is no regular community of dancing-girls, nor is there among the Musahnans of 
any part of the Presidency. [O.K., 1871, p. 167 ; C.K., 1891, para. 453; Tanjore Man., p. 198 ; Madura 
Man., Part TI, p. 79 ; North Areot Man., Yol I, p. 201 ; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Yol. I, p. 475, Yol. 
II, pp. 2-17-249 ; Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Yol. Il, pp. 322-353.] 

Bayyalakulaji — A sub-caste of GoUa ; they are wrestlers by profession. 

Dexdra, Deea, Devara — Same as Devanga. 

Descei — A sub-caste of Kapu or Peddi. 

Devadiga (23,008) — Canarese-speaking temple-servants found in South Ca.nara. [C.R. 1891, 
para. 4-15 ; Soutli Crniara Man., Yol. I, p. 155.] 

Devali — A sub-caste of Devadiga which speaks Tulu. 

Devanga (275,597) — This caste is fouad in every district, and in diff went localities it is known by 
various Uiiaies, such as Devara, Dera, Jandra, Jada, Dendra and S§dan, and follows slightly different 
customs. Bet'dnga means ' body of the gods,' and the caste has compiled a purana, called the 
Devanga Purana, which says that it sprang from a Brahman rishi called D^valan or Devfinga. In 
Canarese, -Jandra or Jada means ' a great man ', and S^dan is only a Tamil form of the word. Their 
original home seems to have been in the Deccan districts, but they are now divided into two large classes, 
those who speak Telugu and those who speak Canarese. The Telugu Devangas are found mainly in the 
Telugu country, but in the Tamil districts, especiallj' in Salem and Coimbatore, both Telugu- and 
Canarese-speaking members of the caste are met with. 'I hey are traditionally weavers, but some of 
those in the Telugu districts have left their weaving for cultivation and carpentry, and others for 
trade in cloth. In the southern districts they alwaj's wear the sacred thread ; in Nellore they are just 
taking to it ; while in Ganjam and Vizagapatam they none of them wear it. The thread-wearing 
section employs those of its own caste-men who are versed in the Sh^stras as its priests, biit in the Telugu 
districts Brahmans are employed at marriages and Jangams for funeral ceremonies. Both infant and 
adult marriages are common, and in some places the former form is g-aining ground. Their dead are 
either burnt or buried. They worship all the village deities, but th.eir chief reverence is paid to their 
tutelary goddess Chowdeswari. They catfish, pork, fowls, mutton, etc., and drink alcohol, but those 
who aspire to a higher social status nominally abstain from these things. In the Telugu districts the 
Devangas will eat with the Gollas and Mutrachas. Their title is Chetti. In Salem and Coimbatore 
the Devangas (or Sfidans, as they are there styleil) have an autocratic headman called the Pattakkaran. 
His servant or S(isaraju is paid 4 annas per annum for each loom. In these districts the caste has exoga- 
mous septs. In Madura and Tinnevelly the Devangas or Sedans consider themselves a shade superior 
to the Brahmans and never do namashdram to them or employ them as priests. In Madura and 
Coimbatore, the Sedans have their own dancing girls who are called Devanga or S.eda Dasis in the 
former and Manikkattal in the latter, and are strictly reserved for members of the caste under pain of 
exeommunication or heavy fine. They have also a class of beggars of their own called Jatipillais. The 
members of the caste often call themselves by the Brahmanical titles of Sastvi and Aiyar, but their 
usual agnomen is Chetti. [C.R. 1891, para. 483 ; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Yol. I, pp. 170-2, 245, 458 ; 
Rorth ArcoT- Mm., Yol. I, p. 226 ; South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 166.] 

Devar — Telugu merchants from Pondioherry who trade in glassware ; probably Devangas and 
clubbed with that caste. 

Dhabolo — A sub-caste of Odiya . 

Dhakkado (1,760)— Oriya cultivators. [C.R. 1891, para, 413.] 

Dher (16i) — A low caste of Marathi leather workers. 

Dh6l)i (26,635) — The Dhobis or Dhobas are the washerman caste among the Orlyas, and are said 
to have come origina,lly from Orissa. Girls are generally married before maturity and if this is not 
possible they have to be married to a sword or a tree before they can be wedded to a man. Their ordi- 
nary marriage ceremonies are as follow : The bridal pair bathe in water brought from seven different 
* houses ; the bridegroom puts a bangle on the bride's arm (this is the binding part of the ceremony) ; 

the left and the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom are tied together ; betel-leaf and nut are tied 
in a corner of the bride's cloth and a myrabolam in that of the bridegroom ; and finally the people 
present in the pandal throw rice and saffron over them. Widows and divorced woioen may marrj"- again. 
They are Yaishnavites, but some of them also worship Kdli or Durga. They employ Bafragis, and 
occasionally Brahmans, as their priests. They burn their dead and perform sraddha. Their titles are 
Chetti and Behara. 

Dhollo, Dhoruva— Same as Doluva. 

Dhtiliya (906) — A small Oriya cultivating caste. [C.R. 1891, para. 414.] 

DivAR, Divara-Makkalu. — A sab-caste of Billava. 

Doluva (17,818) — An Oriya cultivating caste found mainly in Ganjdm. [C.R. 1891, para. 369.] 

DoMBAjx — A Tamil form of Dommara. 

Donib6 (58,100) — HUl weavers found mainly in Yizagapatam Agency. [C.E. 1891, para. 486 ; 
C.R. 1871, p. 230 ; Mr. F. Fawcett in Man for March 1901.] 
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Dommara(18,322.)— A Telugu caste of jugglers and acrobats. [O.E. 1891, imra. 546; XMore Dom.-Oau. 
Mm,, p. 165, ; C.E. 1871, p. 167 ; North Aroot Man., Vol. I, p. 240.] - , r , ^ 

DoNiGAR (Dliangar)— A. Marathi caste of shepherds and cattle-breeders. Shown under " others." 

Dora — Same as Konda Dora. Also a title of. Jatapus and Yanatis. 

DuBADUBA — An Oriya form of the Telugu Budubudukala. 

Dndekula (74,538) — A Muhammadan caste of cotton cleaners and rope and tape makers. They 
are either converts to Islam or the progeny of unions between Musalmans and the women of tne 
-country. Consequently they generally speak the Dravidian languages,— either Canarese or Telugu, — 
but some of them speak Hind6stani also. Their customs are a mixture of those of the Musalmans 
,and the Hindus. , Their marriage is usually adult ; and a necklace of five beads is used as a tali after 
the Hindu fashion. Inheritance is apparently according to Muhammadan law. They pray in mosques 
and ciroumcise their boys before the age of 10, and yet some of them observe the Hindu festivals. 
They worship their, tools at Bakrid and not at the Dasara, they raise the Azdn; or Muhammadan 
■call to prayers, at sunset, and thoy pray at the tombs of Musalmau saints. They use the Musalman 
title of ' Sahib '. [O.E. 1891, para. 494 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 230.] 

DuMALO — A Rub-caste of Uaudo. 

];;dakula— A sub-caste of the Vizagapatam Pallis or Vanniyaus. 

EoALi — A synonym for Vannan. 

Ekari, Ekali, Yakari, Yakaelu— A sub-oaste of Mutracha. fC.E. 1891, para. 533 ; North Arcot 
JTaji., Vol. ], p. 217.] 

Elakyan — A sub-caste of Nayar. Its hereditary occupation is to get plantain leaves for the use 
of the Gherukunnu temple, where travellers are fed daily by the Chirakkal Eaja. The other sub- 
divisions of the Nayars will marry girls of this division, but will not eat with its members. 

Elayad (168) — An inferior class of Brahman s in Malabar. They are purohits to the Nayars and 
other non-polluting Sudras, and may cook and eat in fcudras' houses. 

Embramtiri — A Malayalam name for Tiilu Brahmans settled in Malabar. They speak both Tulu 
and Malayalam. Some of them call themselves Nambtidris, but th^y never intermarry with that class. 

EnaiiI — A name for Shanans derived from Enadi Nayanar, a Saiyite saint. It also means 
' Ambattan ', or barber. 

ExETi (Ganjam) — Same as'Yanati. 

Enisei Jati — a sjnall class of Oriya cultivators in the Vizagapatam Agenc3^ Taken as a sub- 
custepf Odiya. 

Eeadi — A sub-caste of Samantan. [C.E. 1891, para. 350.] 

Eruman (2,537) — Eruma means a cow-butfalo. The people of iho caste were originally buffalo- 
drivors and keepers, and they still follow th^ir traditional occupation in the Kasajagod taluk of South 
Canara. In North Malabar they are masons and bricklayers. ' The Nayars marry their women, but 
their men may not marry Ndyar girls. In this and other respects they resemble the Eruman sub- 
divis-ion of the Kolayan caste and they are perhaps identical with it. They follow the Marumakkattayam 
law of inheritance. Elayad Brahmans and Marayans are their purohits. 

Fakir (272) — An occupational term meaning a Musalman religious mendicant. 

Gabit (194)— v^ Bombay fishing caste. 

Gadaba (-^0,395) — A hunting and agricultural tribe found mainly in Vizagapatam. [C B. 1891, 
para. 402 ; Vizagapatam 2Ian., p. ti6.] 

Gamalla (15U, 977)— Telugu toddy-drawers. [C.E. 1891, para. 522.] 

Ganda (Vizagapatam Agency) — Literallj', ' a village servant ', but used as a synonym for Dombos. 

Ganda (24) — A class ot weavers from the Central Provinces. 

Gandhavali.u— Literally, ' a perfume-seller.' A sub-caste of Balija. 

Gandla (34,560) — Theseare oil-pressers. There are two classes of them^ — Onti-eddu, or those who 
use one bullock in the oil-mill, and Eedu-eddu, or those who use two. The latter are also called 
Vdniyans. The former do not wear the sacred thread while the .latter do, and the former are Saivites 
while the latter are Vaishnnvites. Bith of them eat meat but neither of them drink alcohol. The 
rich burn and the poor bury the dead. Widows may not remarry. Their priests are Jangams and 
Liuga Baliieas. At marriages they use a bundle of 101 yellow thread.s instead of a tali or lotlu. [C.L\ 
1891, para. 499 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 231.] 

Gajcgauikaea — A sub-caste of Vakkaliga. 

Gangapctra, GANGiiiAKKAtr— A class of Canarese agricultural labourers from Mj'sore, who 
were probablj' originally fishermen. Q'aken as a sub-caste of Kabbera. 

Gangeddi;i.u— A class of beggars who exhibit trained bulls ; a sub-caste of Dasaii. See Andi. 

Ganisa (18,403) — Caaarese oil-pressers. In South Canara they are said to be identical with the 
Mog^rw, with whom they interdine and intermarry. [C.E. 1891. pnra. 600; Buchanan's 7%son', etc., 
Vol. I, p. 176 ; Mysore C.R. 1891, p. 248 ; South Canara Jlaii.. A'ol. I, p. 167.] 

Gabasa— A sub-division of Iloleya. 

Gatti (1)543) — Canarese cultivators and labourers. 

Gauda (-16,477) — Canarce-speaking cultivators and cattle breeders. [C'.B. 1891, para. 377 ; 
South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 162.] 

Gaudo (102,898) — The great jmstoral caste of tlie Ganjam Oriyas. Like those of all tho cowherd 
castes its members say that they are descended from the Yadava tribe in which Kli^hna was born. 
Fourteen sub-divisions have been reported, but it is not known whether they are endogamous sections. 
They are Apoto, Behara, Bolodiya, Dongdyato, Dumalo, Gopopuriya, Kolata, Komiriya, Kusilya. 
Ladia Madhurapuriya, Mogotho, Pattilia and Sollokhondia. Each of these has a headman called 
Mahankudo, who visits every family within his jurisdiction once a year to collect his mdmool 
(customary fees). Their girls are married before puberty, and if this caunot be managed they have 
to marry an arrow before they can be wedded to a man. A widow's younger brother-in-law has the 
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■Gra.Tl,-Gur« right of rolusal of tho widow and she cannot many another mail without his leave and that of tlie- 
headman. But widow marriage is in places forbidden. Divorce is efieoted by mearis of a ' Tsado- 
patxo,' or deed of separation, obtained from the headman of the caste. Their women wear heavy brass 
bangles extending from the wrist to the elbow and sometimes weighing as much as 1.5 lbs. Their tithes 
are Mahankudo, Podbauo, Pollai, Gaudo, B^hara and Naik. [O.K. 1891, para. 377; C.E. 1871, 
p. 229.] 

Gauli 1,816; — A synonym for Lingayat Gollas. See Kannadiyan. 

(taueiga — A sub-caste of Medara. 

G.ivADi— A sub-caste of Golla. 

Gavara'('"'5,o29) — Cultivators and traders found mainlj' in Yizagapatam, whither they are said to- 
have gone from Nellore. In social position they are on a par with the Kapus, and GoUas wijl eat in 
their houses. They are Hindus but worship all the village gods and goddesses, and they prefer the 
god Simhadri Appanna to all others. Marriages are either infant or adult, the wealthier people generally 
practising the former. Widow marriage is recognised. Thej' usually burn their dead. Tliey 
employ Brahmans as priests. They eat mutton, fowls and fish. Their title is Naidu. [C.E. 1891,. 
para. 374.] 

Gayinta (IjHO) — A caste of hill cultivators, speaking Oriya and Telugu. 

Gejjegara— A sub-caste of the Canarese Panchalas. \Mysore C.Ii. 1891, p. '2-15. j 

Gentoo (Jentu) — A general term applied to Balijas and to Telugu-speaking Siidras generally. 
Clubbed with Telugu. For the history of the word see Sir H. M. Elliott's Memoirs of Races of the 
Norih-TFest Provinces, Vol. I, p. 92. 

Ghasi — A sub-caste of Baddi. 

Ghontora (6i)5) — A. small caste of Orij'ds who manufacture brass and bell-metal rings and bangies- 
for the use of the hill people. 

Giri-Sazu — A sjmonym for Ferike. 

Gddari (794) -Telugu leather-workers in Ganjam and Yizagapatam. In Table XIII they are 
shown by an error in the Oriya section. 

Godiya (9,440)— The sweat-meat sellers of the Oriyas. , They formerly manufaotiired sugar from 
jaggery {giido). They are ISudras belonging to the Chaitanya sect, but Brahmans will eat eweet-meats 
made by them. I'heir headman is called ' Sasamolo.' They will accept drinking-water from Gaudos 
but food only from Brahmans. Their title is Sahu. 

GoDoiiALTA — A sub-caste of Bhondiiri from which the Oriya Brahmans will accept water. 

GoDUOALA — A Telugu caste of basket makers ; same as Gddala. 

GoDuvA — Oriya brass and bell-metal bangle makers. A sub-tribe of the Gadabas. 

66kha ('37) — A Bengal caste of fishermen and boatmen. 

GoLAiCA (South Canara) — Means a bastard ; clubbed with Moili. 

Golla (85.5,221) —The great shepherd caste of the Telugus. [C.E. 1891, para. 497 ; Kurnool Man.,. 
p. 139 ; Buchanan's Jfysore, «!;«., Vol. I, pp. 241, 2ST ; 3Iijsore C.E. 1891, p. 248; Iforth Arcot Man., 
Vol. I, p. 210.] 

Gond (20,734) — A Central Provinces tribe, found mainly in the agency of Vizagapatam, In tliis- 
tract they speak the Gond language, but thcise who are found in Ganjam are said to speak- a dialect 
closely allied to the Khond current in the Kuttiva tract of the Balliguda taluk, i'heir head-quarters-in 
Ganjam is this Kuttiya tract, but a settlement exists in the Goomsur Maliahs round about Udayagiri. 
In that district they worship Pattokondo and Boirogo, two male deities. The sacred thread is worn 
in the families of their headmen or patros. They have exogamous septs called 'bonsos ' or families.- 
[C.E. 1871, p. 226 ; C.E. 1891, para. 40.5 ; Eisley's 7'rtbes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 292 ; Crooke's- 
Trilesand Castes of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, Vol. II, pp. 430-438.] 

GoNDA, GoNDiYA — Same as Gond. 

GoNGoBONso — A sub-caste of Odiya. 

GoPATiKDLAM (Cuddapah) — A suh-caste of Balija. 

GoEAVAtiU' (Bellary) — A class of Canarese beggars and temple priests ; clubbed with Dcisari. 

G6sayi (546) — Upper India devotees and ascetics. 

GouNUAN — Same as Kavandan. 

Gkamani — A title of the Shanans in the Ohingleput district. 

Gndala? Gulla (4,437) — A Telugu caste of basket-makers in Vizagapatam and Ganjam. The 
lieadman is called the Kulapedda or Bissoyi. Marriage is either infant or adult, and divorcees and 
widows may marry again. When a widow is married the fa/i is put on near a mortar, which is an 
unusual detail. The caste employs Brahmans as priests, and these are received on terms of eqiiality 
by other Brahmans. Failing a Brahman the Bissoyis are employed. Vaishnavites anjong them 
burn, and Saivites bury, their dead. Thej' drink alcohol and eat pork, fowls, fish of all descriptions, 
crocodiles and rats. 'J hey have no titles. 

Gudigara (-53.5) — Canarese wood carvers and turners, \_8otith Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 166.] 

Godiya — Same as Godiya. 

Guha-Vellaias — A name returned by some Sembadavans of Coimbatore. Guha was Edma's- 
boatman. See Vellala. 

Guiarati (581) — Territorial term meaning people from Gujarat. They are mostly traders. 

GuJJAtA — A synonym for the Sales of the Deocan Districts. 

Gujjae — ^Same as Gujarati. 

GujJAEA (South Canara) — A sub-caste of Boya or Bedaru. 

GuLLA — Same as Gudala. 

GcjLYKM (Anantapur) — Probably a sub-caste of B6ya. 

GuNDiYA— A small class of hill-cultivators in Ganjam. Probably the same as Gond. 

Guni (lj373) — Oriya dancing girls and prostitutes. See Dasi. 

GuNNA — A sub-division of the Ghinda or China tribe. 

GuRUCiULA — A sub-caste of the Sales of Vizagapatam. 
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GuRUKKAL — Same as Adisaivar. Also a class of Brdhinans who serve in temples, Gur.-Ila. 

GuvALo — Traders from Sambalpore. A sub-oaste of Bondili. 
GuzAKATi— See Gujardti. 

Haddi (28,076) — ^An Oiiya casto which has two endogamous sab-divisions, the Karuna Haddis 
who are cultivators and drummers, nnd the Oiac'cluidi Haddis who are scavengers. They have three 
grades of headmen called, respectively, Chowdari, Behara and Gonjari. The Oliowdari may fine 
any member of the caste for niisnondudt, the Bilhani n.ay enhance or remit the fine on appeal, while 
diifleult points are referred to the Gonjari, who is tlie highest appellate authority. They are said 
to admit to their raniis persons from all castes except the EoUis and Medaras, after first branding their 
tongues with a piece of gold wire. Marriage is either infant or adult. Part of the wedding ceremony 
eousists in the bridH's brother striking the bridegroom, which may be a survival of marriage by 
capture. Divorce is allowed. A widow may marry the younger, but not the elder, brother of her 
deceased husband. Their headmen, and not Briihmans, are their })ur6hits. They worship Kali, to 
whom they offer goats, fowls and pigs. They drink alcohol and eat beef, pork, fowls, etc. They may 
eat the leavings of other castes except the Eellis, Medaras, Jaggalis, Kondras and Tiyorns. Their 
titles ar* Nahako, Ciiowdari, Dolebehara, Gonjakari and Ghasi. 

IIaj.vii — A. ITind6stani word for ' Ijarber ' ; ordinarily used as a synonym for the Konkani-speaking 
Kela'^is or Kshaurikas in South Canara. | O.E. 1891, para. 468.] 

Hakim (9) — A Musalman occupational term meaning • a phys-ician ' 

Hai-aba— Same as Holuva or Pentiya. [C.E. 1891, pata. 407.] 

Halepaik (17,689) — A oaste of Canarese-speaking toddy drawers. [C.E. 1891, para. 528; South 
Canara Alan., Yol. I, p. 173.] 

IIasabaru (Bellary) — A sub-caste of Vakkaliga. 

ILvsAri (4,574) — A Musalman sect. 

Haei-Suktti — A synonym tor the Konkani-speaking Vanis. 

1 Iaeosutiya — !:<ame as Arasutiya. 

Hasala (552) — Canarese agricultural labourers ; originally a hill tribe. [Eice's J/j^snr« Gazetteer, 
Yol. I, p. 351 ; Mysore CM: 1891, p. 230.] 

H.ivADiGA — A sub-caste of Kuruba. 

Heggaide (2,606) — Canarese cultivators and cattle breeders. \_Soiith Canara Man., Yol. I, p. 164. J 

Helava — Canarese beggars. Clubbed with Jogi. See Audi. 

HoLADAVA (South Canara) — A synonym for Gatti. 

Holeya (147,987 ; M. l) — Canarese field labourers corresponding to the Paraiyans of the Tamil 
districts. [C.U. 1891, para. 'i96 ; Mysore C.E. 1891, pp. 250-254 ; South Canara Man., Yol. I, 
pp. 173-174.] 

HoLLAYi — Same as Holuva. 

HoLuvA (Yizagapatam Agency) — Literally, 'a ploughman'. A synonym for Pantia; or Pentiya. 
Also a sub-division of Oriya Brahmans. 

HussAiN (7) — A Miisalman sect. 

Idaiyan (694,829 ; M. 2) — The groat shepherd caste of the Tamils. Of its many sub-divisions, the 
Kalkatti and Pasi sections are so called from their custom of wearing 16 glass beads on either side of 
the tiili ; the Samban sub-division takes its name from Sambu or Siva ; the Kalla Idaiyans are most 
numerous in the districts where the Kalians mainly live ; the Karuttakkadu ('black cotton country ') 
sub-division is mostly found in the Tinnevelly and Madura districts where there is a considerable stretch, 
of Mack cotton soil ; and the Paneharamkatti division is so called owing to the custom among the 
women in it of wearing a neck ornament called Pancha-hararn or Pancharam. In this division widow 
marriage is commonly practised, and it is said that this is because Krishna used to place a jimilar 
ornament round the necks of the Idaiyan widows of whom he was enamoured, to transform them from 
widows into married women- to wllom pleasure was not forbidden, and that this sub-division is the 
result of these amours. Tht Idaiyans take a higher social position than they \fould otherwise do 
owing to the tradition that Krishni was brought up by their caste, and to the fact that they are the 
onlv purveyors of milk, ghee, etc., and so are indispensable to the community. All Brahmans except 
the most ortliodox will accordingly eat butter-milk and butter brought by them. In some places they 
have the privilege of breaking the butter-pot (s-zfliui?.) on the Gokulashtami, or Krislina's birthday, 
and get a new cloth and some money for doing it. They will eat in the houses of Yellalas, Pallis and 
JSTattamans. They either burn or bury their dead. Their titles are Kone or Konan, Pillai, Pogondan 
and Karaiyalan. " [C.E. 1891, para. '495; C.E. 1871, pp. 148-150; Madura Man., Part II, p. 60; 
Tanjore Man., pp. 195-197 ; North Arcot Sinn., Yol. I, p. 220.] 

f dio'a (231,340 ; ]\I.l) — Q'elugu toddy-drawers. In some districts they i=eem also to be called Indra. 
It is said that they are the descendants of Balijas from Eajahmundry in Godavari district, and that their 
occupation separated them into a distinct caste. They are divided into two endogamous sections called 
either Dandu and Palli, or Pata (old) and Kotta (new). The headman of the caste is called Gaudu. 
Tliey employ Brahriians as purohits for their ceremonies and these Brahmans are receivcl (ju terms of 
equality by other Brahmans. They V'ury their dead and observe pollution for 12 days, during which 
time they abstain from eating flesh. The consumption of alcohol is strictly prohibited and is severely 
punished by the headman of the caste. They eat with all Balijas except the Gazulu section. Their 
titles are Aiya, Appa and Gaudu. [C-R- 1891, para. 521; Buchanan's Mysore, etc.. Vol. I., p. 273; 
North Arcot Man., Yol. I, p. 238.] 

Ilai-Yanitan — A synonym for S^naikkudaiyan. They are betel-leaf sellers in Tinnevelly and 
traders elsewhere. 

Ilamao'an (7,987) — A cultivating caste found chiefly in the Zamindari taluk of Tiruppattiir in 
Madura, f he word literally means ' a young man', but the " young " is interpreted by other castes in 
the sense of "inferior." The origin of the caste is even more obscure than, usual. None of the 
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llu.-Jan. accounts of it are flattering. One says that.it is made up of the sons of Vallambaii females and Vellala 
males, another that it is a mixture of out-casted Valaiyans, Kalians and Marayans, and a third 
that it is descended from illegitimate children of the Tellalas and PaUis. Like the Kalians and 
Valaiyans the members of the caste stretch the lobes of their ears and leave their heads unshaven. 
The caste is divided into t\yo or three endogainous sections of territorial origin. They do not 
employ Brahmans as purohits ; their widows may mfvrry again ; their dead are usually buried and they 
will eat pork, mutton, fowls and fish. They are thus not high in the social scale, and are in fact about 
on a par with the Kallaiis. The headmeu of the caste are called Ambalam but the other members 
have no titles. 

fluvan (110,974) — Malayalam toddy-drawers. [CR. 1891, para. 520; Mateer's Native Life in 
Travancore, p]). 83 — 98.] 

Indra (39,049)— A caste of Telugu toddy-drawers and distillers, who are either identical with, or 
nearly allied to, the Idigas. 

JNRAVAK (Chingleput) — A Tamil form of Indra. 

1ba,ni (19) — A territorial term meaning ' Persian.' The Shiah sub-division of the Moghal tribo 
of Musalmans. 

Iranvavakma — The name of one of the earlj' Pallaya Kings. Returned as a caste name by certain 
wealthy Pallis in South Arcot, who also gave themselves the title of Solakanar (descendant of Chola 
King-^^i) in the schedules. See Solakula-Kshatriya. 

IitKt'Li oil Ieangolli Vellala — Literally, ' Vellalas -who kill dampness.' A name assumed by 
some of the Vannans or washermen. See Vellala. 

Irula (86,087) — The Irulaa are a semi-Brahmanized forest tribe who sjjeak a corrupt Tamil and 
are found mainly in North Arcot, Chingleput, South Arcot, Trichinopoly and the Malabar Wynaad. 
In different localities they go by different names ; in Chingleput those who speak Telugu are called 
Yanadis, and those who speak Tamil Villiyans (bowmen) and Vedans (shikaris) ; in west North Arcot 
and on tlie Mysore plateau they are sometimes called Chenchus and Arava (Tamil) Yanadis ; and in 
South Arcot the caste calls itself Ten-Vanniyaas (honey Yanniyans) or Vana-Pallis (forest Pallis). 
The Malabar and Nilgiri Iralas are distinct from any of these others, being far less civilised than any 
of them. In South Arcot the caste is said to have two endogamous sub-divisions, Vangu (literally, ' a 
cave,' anil so perhaps a house) and Kundu(nest) or Kattu (jungle). The Vangu Irulas have settled 
down in \illage8 and work as coolies, but the Kattu Irulas have no fixed habitations and wander 
abouttlie j ungles. living upon roots and game. The Vaiigu Irulas have a headman called theKolkaran, 
Periyavaii or Nattamgar. In North Arcot their headman and priest is a man of the Desayi sub- 
division of the Balijas, who lives in Madras mid goes round once every five or six years to collect his 
customarj' fees from each family. Some of the Vangu Irulas have now begun to employ Brahmans 
as j)riests at weddings. Both infant and adult marriages are practised. It is necessary that the two 
front posts of the marriage pandal should have twelve twigs ofttiepdla tree tied to them. Thehajjpy 
pair have to fetch a banketf ul of mud from an ant-hill and place it beneath these pdla twigs (compare 
Boya). The binding part of the ceremony is said to consist in the woman's smoking the bridegroom's 
cheroot or eating out of the same dish with him. Divorcees and widows may marry again. The dead 
are usually buried. There is no sraddha. Irulas worship the seven virgin goddesses called the 
Kannimar, who are the earliest deities of whom tliere is any tradition at all in this Presidency, and 
also Vishnu in the form of Venkateswara, and Siva and all the village demons. The piijari is some- 
times a Vauniyan. The Kannimar are worshipped at »n ant-hill in the jungle. The Irulas will eat 
monkeys, crocodiles, rats and vermin and, like most forest tribes, are very fond of tobacco, but yet 
they regard themselves as superior to Kammalas, Ambattans and Vannans. Their titles are Ten- 
Padaiyachi, Nayaklian and l-'ujali. [CR. 1891, para. 419; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. I, p. 462 ; 
Breeks' Primitive Tribes of the Nilgiris, pp. 67 — 71; Coimhatore 3fan., Vol. I, p, 64 ; N'ilgiriMan., Vol. I, 
pp. 214 — 217 ; Taylor's Catalogue Raiaonnb of Oriental MSS., Vol. Ill, p. 464; Madras Museum Bulletin, 
Vol. n, No. 1, pp. 8-17 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, pp. 248-249.] 

Ite (184) — A Telugu caste of jugglers and acrobats. 

Jaba — A synonym for Devanga and for Kurni. 

Jaggali (5,254)— The traditional occupation of this caste was apparently leather-working, but now 
it is engaged in cultivation and miscellaneous labour. Its members speak both Oriya and Telugu. 
They admit out-castes from other communities to their ranks on payment of a small fee. Marriage is 
either infant or adult, and widows and divorcees may remarry. Sattinis are employed as priests. They 
eat beef and pork and drink alcoliol. They bury their dead. In some places thej' work as.'i3'ceR and 
in others a*" firewood sellers and as labourers. Patro and Behara are their titles. 

Jain (^^4) — A Hindu cannot be a Jain by caste, but in 54 cuses the enumerators entered Hindu in 
the religion culumn of the schedule and Jain in the caste column. 

Jakkula — An inferior class of prostitutes, mostly of the Balija caste ; clubbed with Balija. 

Jalagadugu — A class of gold dust washers; clubbed with Balija. 

Jalari (2^,76-3) — Telugu fishermen. They are divided into two endogamous sections called 
" the people of the twelve poles" and " tlio peo])le of the eight poles" according to the number of 
poles or posts used for the rf\&ma,^B ^Jandals. Similar sections are found among the PalKs, and it mav 
be that the .Talaris are a siib-division of that caste. Their headmen are called " Pillagddus." TheV 
admit children from higher castes into their ranks. Their marriages are either infant or adult. 
Widows and di\'orc6es may marrv again. They worship both Siva and , Vishnu, employ Brahmans as 
priests, tmd either burn or bury their dead. On the third and twelfth days after death, rice-caket, 
etc.. are offered to the manos of the deceased. They eat fish and mutton. Pishing is the hereditary 
occupation of the caste, but some of them are engaged in trade and some are cultivators. They have 
no caste titles. 

Jan (6) — Unrecognizable. 

Janappan (82,362) — These were originally a section of the Balijas, but they have now developed 
into a distinct caste. They seem to have been called Janappan because they manufaptured gunny bags 
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of hemp (Telugu, Janapa) fibre. In Tamil they are called Saluppa Ohettis, Saluppan being the Tamil Jan.-Kal, 
form of Janappan. Some of them have taken to calling themselves Desayis or Desadhipatis (rulers 
of countries) and say they are Balijas. They do not wear the sacred thread. AVldosv marriage is not 
permitted, but_ their girls are generally married after puberty. The caste usually speaks Telugu but in 
Madura there isii section the women of which speak Tamil and also are debarred from taking part in 
religious ceremonies and therefore apparently originally belonged to some other caste. [C.E. 1891, 
paras. 477, 478 ; North Arcot Man., Tol. I, p. 227.] 

Jandba — Same as Devanga. 

Jangal-Jati— Literally, 'forest caste;' bird catchers and sellers. See Kattu-Mahrati. 

Jangam (102,121) — Strictly speaking a Jangam is a priest to the religious sect of the Lingaj'ats 
(?-''-)i hn.t the term is frequentlj' loosely applied to any Lingdyat, which accounts for the large numbers 
■under this head. Jangams proper are said to be of two classes, Pattadhikaris, who have a definite 
head-quarters, and Charamurtis, who go from village to village preaching the principles of the Lin- 
gayat sect, and they are said to have five Mathadhipatis or religious heads at five places in the Bellary 
district, where the Lingayats are most numerous. JMany Jangams are priests to Sudras who are not 
Jjingayats, others are merely religious beggars, aiid others or thorn go in for trade. 

Janni — Savara priests ; also a title of the Jatapus. 

Jatapu, Jata (75,719) — These are a civilized section of the Khonds who speak Khond on the hills 
and Telugu on the plaios, and are now practically a distinct caste. They consider themselves superior 
to those Khonds who still eat beef and snakes, and have taken to some of the ways of the castes of the 
plains. For example, they sometimes marrj^ their children while they are still infants and they dis- 
countenance widow marriage, and where they allow it the widow may only marry her late husband's 
brother. They still, however, permit divorce, and divorcees may marry again if the second husband 
joays the first the expenses he originally incurred at the woman's wedding. They are nominally 
Hindus, but they also worship the aboriginal goddesses, especially one called Jakara, and sacrifice 
buffaloes, pigs and goats to them. Some of them have bought the privilege of wearing the sacred 
tliread from the Maharaja of Jeypore. They employ men of their own caste as priests. They 
generally burn their dead, but those who have died of snake-hito are buried. They are said to have 
some twenty exogamons septs, of which Koalaka (arrow), Konda Gorii (hill sheep), Eutraki (wild 
goat) and Vinka (white ant) seem to bo of totemiitio origin. Their titles are Janni, Samauto, Mudali, 
Dora and Naiko. 

Jatikirtulu — A class of beggars in Cuddapah ; clubbed with Dasari. 

Jati-hllai — Literally, 'servant of the caste ' ; entries of this term were clubbed with the caste 
which was indicated by the other entries in the schedules. See also Devanga. 

.Jativartha — Beggars who beg only from Brahmans. Clubbed with Uasari. See Audi. 

.fAUEA (49) — This is a small caste of workers in lac ; in Oriya, jau means lac. 

Jawahaei (43) — Hindostani-speakiag dealers in glass, etc., froiu Bombay. 

Jetti (l!'lS4) — A Telugu caste of wrestlers and gymnasts. [Tanjore-Man., p. 184; Bice's Mysore 
Gazetteer, p. 326.] 

JiNiGARA — A sub-caste of Muc'chi. ^Norih Arcot Man., Yol. I, p. 240.] 

JiYYAKULAM, JiBEU (Bellary) — A class of Canarese drummers and flower-sellers, who are usually 
Lingayats. 

J6gi (13,878) — A caste of Telugu beggars and pig-breeders. See Andi. 

Jfinagan (8,646) — Musalman traders of partly Hindu parentage. The word is from the Tamil 
Sonagam, which means Arabia, and is not strictly the name of any Musalman tribe but is a loose ternt 
applied by the Tamils to Musalmans of mixed descent. 

JtTLAHA (3) — A weaving caste from the Panjab. 

K.ABADI — A class of Telugu wood-cutters. A sub-caste of Mala. 

Kabbera (19,774) — A easte of Canarese fishermen and cultivators. Perhaps the same as Bestha. 

Kabbui, Kablioa — A sab-caste of Bestha ; agricultural labourers. 

Xadan (789) — A small aboriginal hill tribe found in Coimbatore and Malabar. [ Coimlatore Man., 
Vol. I, pp. 407-9 ; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. II, p. 45 ; Madras Museum Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 3, 
pp. 131-151]. 

Kadu-Konkani (286) — Literally, 'the bastard Konkanis ', as opposed to the God or pure Kon- 
kanis. 'i'hey are usually traders. 

Kadukutttjkieavae — Literally, ' one who bores a hole in the ear '- A synonjin for Kuravas. 

Kaduppatta,Il (19,493) — A Malayalam caste of palanquin carriers and teachers of the vernacular. 
[C.E. 1891, para. 606-] 

Kafir (8) — Territorial. 

Kahar (2O8) — A Bengal caste of boatmen and fishermen. 

Kaikdlan (346,762 ; M. l) — A large caste of Tamil weavers found in all the southern districts. The 
name is also returned in considerable numbers from Ganjam, Vizagapatam, G6davari and Nellore, but 
it is not clear whether these Kaik61ans are the same as those in the south. [C.E. 1891, para. 475 j 
Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. I, p. 474 ; Chingleput Man., p. 33 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 227.] 

Kaji (42)— An occupational term, meaning a judge and priest among Musalmans. 

Kakieekkayadu — Beggars who beg from the Mutrachas ; clubbed with Mutracha. 

KAiAiKtJTTADi— Literally, ' a pole-dancer ' ; a Tamil synonym for Dommara. 

KAii-i— A Hind6stani synonym for Gamalla. 

Kai^ei (Vizagapatam Agency)— A sub-caste of Sondi. 

Kalavanta— "a synonym for Bogam. 

Kaufa (1) — A Musalman title. 

Kalino"! (126.546) — A easte of temple priests and cultivators found mainly in Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam, whither they are supposed to have been brought by the Kalinga kings to do service in the 
Hindu temples before the advent of the Brahmans. They speak either Oriya or Telugu. They have 
two sub-divisions, tho Kintali Kalingis, who live south of the Langulya river, and the Buragam Kalingis, 
-ivho reside to the north of It, and the customs of the two ditfer a good deal. There is also a third 

uo 
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Kal. section, called Pandiri or Bevarani, which is composed of outcastes from the other two. Except the 

Kaliugis of Molihalingam in Vizasrapatam, they have headmen callod Nayakabalis or Sdntos. They also 
have priests called KixlarazDs, each of whom sees to the spiritual needs of a definite group of villages. 

They are divided intp several exogamous gotras, each comprising a number of families, or vamsas, 
some of which (such as Arudra, a lady bird, and Ravi-chettu, the Ficus religiosa tree) are of totemistic 
origin. Each section is said to worship its totem. Marriage before puberty is the rule and the caste is 
remarkable for the proportion of its girls under 12 years of age (vho are married or widowed. (See 
Diagram No. 26.) Widow marriage is not recognised by the Buragam Kalingis, but the Kintalis 
freely allow it. As usual, the ceremonies at the wedding of a widow diifer from those at the marriage 
of a maid. Some turmeric paste is placed on a new cloth which is then put over a pot of water, and the 
ceremonj' takes place near this. The binding portion of it is the tying of a saffron-coloured string to 
tlie woman's wrist. The Kalingis pay special reveience to Sri Eadhakrithna and Chaitanya. Some of 
the caste officiate in temples, wear the sacred thread, and c«ll themselves Brdhmans, but they are not 
received on terms of equality by other Brahmans. All Kdlingis burn their dead, but sraddhas are per- 
formed only by the Kintah sub-division. They will eat mutton, fish, wild boar and deer, but will not 
take their food in any but Brahman houses. The Buragam Kalingis do not shave their heads in front. 
Kalingi women wear heavy bangles of brass, silver, bell-metal and glass extending from the wrist to 
the elbow. The titles of the caste are Naidu. Nayarlu, Chowdari, Biss6yi, Podhano, Jenna, Swayi and 
Naiko. 

KALLADr — A sub-caste of Cheruman. 

If ALLADi-siDDHAN — Literally, ' a beggar who beats himself with a stone '. A synonym for Mondi. 
See Andi. 

Kalian (485,619)— A numerous caste found chiefly in the districts of Madura, Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore. The name litorally means ' a thief,' and this caste and the Maravans and Agamudaiyans are 
responsible for a share of the crime of the southern districts which is out of all proportion to their 
strength in them. In 1K97, the Inspector-General of Prisons reported that nearly 42 per cent, of the 
convicts in the Madura Jail and 30 per cent, of those in the Palamcottah Jail in Tinnevtlly belonged 
to one or other of tbesi three castes. In Tinnevelly in I 894, 131 cattle-thefts were committed by Taev. 
of these three castes against 47 by members of others, which is one theft to 1,497 of the population of 
the three bodies against one to 37,830 of the other castes. The statistics of their criminality in Trichi- 
nopoly and Madura were also bad. The Kalians had until recently a regular system of Mack mail, 
called Eudikaval, under which each village paid certain fees to be exempt from theft. The consequences 
of being in arrears with their payments quickly foUowod in the shape of cattle-thefts and "accidental" 
fires in houses. In Madura, the villagers recently struck against this extortion. The agitation was 
started by a man of the Idaiyan or shepherd 9aste, which naturally sufiered greatly by the system, and 
<iontinued from 1893 to 1896. The methods of the villagers were determinod and complete. They 
held meetings, at which thousands attended, and took oaths on their ploughs to pay no more black 
mail to Kalians ; th»y established funds to compensate those who lost their cattle, or whose houses were 
burnt Hown, in conseqtience ; they arranged to patrol their villages at night with watchmen of their own ; 
they provided horns to be sounded to carry the alarm from village to village in case of theft; and they 
prescribed a scale of fines to be paid by those who did not turn out in answer to the horns. Some of 
the Kalians sold their land and left their villages, but others showed fight. Eiots and bloodshed 
followed, but the villagers triumphed. 

The Chola country, or Tanjore, seems to have been the original abode of the Kalians before their 
migration to the Pandya kingdom after its conquest by the Ch61as about the eleventh century A.D. 
But in Tanjore they have been greatly influenced by the numerous Brdhmans there, and have taken 
to shaving their heads and employing Brahmans as priests. At their weddings also, the bridegroom 
ties the tali himeolf, while elsewhere his sister does it. The customs of the caste in Madura have not 
been influenced in this way and are consequently more interesting. 

In Madura, the Kalians are divided into ten main endogamous sub-divisions, which are territorial 
in origin. These are (1) Mel-uadu, (2) Sirukudi-nadu, (3) VeUur-nadu, (4) Malla-k6ttai-nddu, 
(5) Fakan6ii, (6) Kandramanikkam or Kunnan-kottai-nadu, (7) Kanda-devi, (8) Puramalai-nadu, 
(9) Tennilai-nadu and (10) Palaya-nadu. The termination 'nadu' means a country. These sections 
are further divided into exogamous sections called vaguppus. 

Some of these are perhaps worth noting. The Mel-nadu Kalians have three sections called terun, or 
streets, namely, Vadakku-teru (north street), Kilakku-teru (east street) and T6rku-teru (south street). 
The Sirukudi Kalians have vagupptis named after the gods specially worshipped by each, such ad Andi, 
Mandai, Aiyanar and Tiramdglli. Among the Vellur-nadu KaUans the names of the sections seem 
merely fanciful. Some of them are Vengai-puli (cruel-handed tiger), Yekk^li-puli (cruel -legged tiger), 
Sami-puli (holy tiger), Sempuli (red tiger), Sammatti-makkal (hammer-men), Tirnm^n (holy deer), 
and Sayumpadai-tangi (supporter of the vanquished army). A section of the Tanjore Kalians names 
its sections from sundry high-sounding titles meaning King of the Pallavas, King of Tanjore, Conqueror 
of the South, Mighty Euler and so on. Marriage is governed solely by the vagvppus to which the 
parties belong and is not affected by differences of sect or occupation. A man can claim his paternal 
aunt's daughter as a wife, and if she is married to anyone else is entitled to get any dowry which the 
aunt received at her own marriage. The Mel-nada and Puramalai-nddu Kalians use a necklet 
made of hcrse-bair instead of a ^(^fo'. The Sirukudi-Kallans use a <«/«' on which, curiously enough, the 
Musalman badge of a crescent and a star is engraved. The Puramalai-n^du sub-division also follow 
the MuEalman practice of circumcision. None of them have any purohits for their marriages. 
Among the VeUur-nadu Kalians a curious custom is said to be followed in the seventh month of a 
woman's pregnancy. Patterns are drawji on her back with rice-flour and milk is poured over them, 
and the husband's sister decorates a grinding-stone in the same Way, invokes blessings on the woman 
and expresses the hope that she may have a male child as strong as a stone. 

Widows may marry again in all the sub-divisions, and their wedding ceremony resembles that of 
a maid. All Kalians put on sacred ashes, the usual mark of a Saivite, on festive occasions, but they 
are nevertheless generally Vaishnavites. The dead are usually buried and it is said that at funerals 
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cheroots are handed round which those present smoke while the ceremony proceeds. Kalians will eat KaL-Kani„ 

-with Maravans but not with Yalaiyans. The headman of tfie Puramalai nadu section is Baid to be 

installed by It^aiyans (herdsmen) from a certain village, but what the connection between the two 

castes may be is not clear, and considering- their respective occupations it is odd that there should be 

any at all. [C.B., 1871, p. 156; C.E., 1891, para. 33.0; Tawjore Man., pp. 191, 19;3-'5 ; Madura Man., 

Partll, pp. 44-56.] ^ ^ - 

Kallanqi — A sub-division of Palli. 'rhey are Tamil cultivators and agricultural labourers in 
Ohing-leput. Their title is Eeddi . 

Xallan-Mijppan— A sub-caste of the Malabar Kammalans, the members of which are stone- 
workers. 

Kallattakuriip — A sub-division of Ambalavasi, -n'hich sings in Bhagavati temples. 

Kallaveli (Madura) — Literally, ' the Kalian's fence '- A sub-caste of Palli. 

Kallovi — A beef-eating- sub-tribe of Porojaa. 

Kallitkkotti — Literally, ' a stone mason".' A sub-caste of the Malabar Kammalans which works 
in stone. Some of them wear the thread. 

Kalugunta — A sub-caste of Kalingi. 

Kamma (973,723) "^ All four of these large castes closely resemble one another in 

Kapu or Reddi (2;576,448) I appearance and customs, and seem to have tiranched off from one 

Telaga (382,677) | and the same Dravidian stock. Originally soldiers by prof ession, they 

Velama (436,327) J are now mainly agriculttirists and tradersj and some of them in the 

north are Zamindars. The Razus, who now claim to be Kshatriyas, were probably descended from 
Kapus, Kammas and Velamas. The Kammas and Kapus of the Madura and Tinnevelly districts 
seem to have followed the Yijianagar army south and settled in these districts when the Nayak 
Governors were established there. Their women are less strict in their deportment than those 
of the same castes further north, the latter of whom are very careful of their reputations and in the 
case of one section of the Kammas (llluvellani) ai e actuallj' gosha like Musalmanis. 

The Kapus are surd to have toteraistic septs or gotras. Three of these are Kodi (cock), Mekala 
(sheep) and the Tang6du shrub {Cassia, aiiriculata). [O.E. 1891, paras. 3o9, 360 and 366 ; Nellore Man., 
pp. 207-208 ; Eurnool Man., p. 138 ; North Aroot JIaii., Vol. I, pp. 214-217.] 

Kammalan (496,696; M. l) — The artisan classes of the Tamil countrj^ are called Kammalans. 
while in the Telugu districts they are known by the Telugu equivalent Kamsala, and in the Canarese 
tracts by the Sanskrit synonj'm Panchala. The customs of the community in these different areas 
resemble one another closely enough to make one note sufficient for all three. In all three regions they 
are divided into occupational sub-divisions according to whether they work in gold, brass, iron, wood 
or stone, but a man frequently works in more than one of these materials, and even changes his 
sub-division, and there is no bar preventing inter-marriage or inter-dining among the different sections. 
The gold-smiths are called Tattan, Kamsali and Akkasiile in the Tamil, Telugu and Canarese districts, 
respective!}' ; the brass-smiths, respectively, Kann;in, Kanchari, and Kanchugara ; the blacksmiths 
Kollan or Karuman, Kammara and Kammara ; the carjtenters Tac'chan, Yadrangi and Badogi; and 
the stone-masons Kal-Tac'chan in the Tamil country and Silpi in the Telugu and Canarese districts. i 

As a caste (though some sections form exceptions) they deny the piiestly superiority of the 
Brahmans and the etficacy of their services at religious ceremonies, and employ their own folk as 
purohits. In this -they resemble the Lingayats, and consequently the Kammalans, Kamsalas, and 
Panchalas, the Lingayats, and the five essentiallj' Lingayat castes of the Banajigas, Gaulis, Jangams, 
Kannadivans and Sada,rs do not come within any of the groups in the Subsidiary Table in this chapter, — 
all of which are based upon the degree to which the various castes employ Brahmans as purohits and 
carry pollution, — and have been placed in a group by themselves at the end of the Table as castes 
•which deny the sacerdotal authority of the Brahmans. 

The Kammalans, indeed, not onlj"- deny that the Brahmans can claim priestly authority over them, 
but fi-o one better and state that they are superior to Brahmans in origin, since whereas Brahmans only 
claim to be descended from the Eishis, who were mere mortals, they themselves were sprung from the 
five faces o£ Yiswakarma, a god and the architeci of the gods, and so are of divine parentage. They 
usually call themselves Yiswa Brahmans to emphasise this exalted pedigree. This claim of theirs to 
rank above all other castes has led to riots and eases in the courts, and was as vehemently asserted as 
ever at the present census, and, though anything which might tend to revive the bad blood to which it 
has led is to be deprecated, it seems necessary to shortly set out a few of the obstacles to the recog- 
nition of their superiority to the rest of the community which the Kammalans do not appear to have 

yet surmounted. _ ...... ^ ■ • 

They base their claim upon three things — decisions in the courts of justice, some sentences in 
the Y6das and certain passages from the Mulastambam and the Silpa-sdstram (two works on architecture), 
the Vajra'-siicM and the Kapiladwipam (controversial books on tne abolition of caste) and the poems of 
Yemana, a Telugu Sudra poet. The decisions in the courts, as was to be expected, merely state that 
KammAlans are to be allowed to perform such rites as they choose without molestation. As to the 
Y^das, it is not only the Kammalans who can quote scripture for their purpose, and these writings were, 
moreover, compiled long before the present castesystem -was originated, so that chance sentences in 
them are of little weight in the controversy. The other books adduced in evidence are not authoritative 

or sacred works. . . . „, . . . 

There can be no doubt that the Kammalans' claim is of comparativelyrecent origin. 1 he inscriptions 
■of 1013 A.D., referred to in paragraph 464 of the 1891 Census Eeport, show that at that time they had to 
live outside "the villages in hamlets of their own like the Paraiyans and other low castes, and a later one 
since translated {South Indian Inscriptions, Yol. Ill, Part I, page 47) gives an order of one of the Chola 
kings that they should be permitted to blow conches and beat drums at their weddings and funerals, 
1iO -wear sandals and to plaster their houses, and so shows by implication that these luxuries were 
previously denied them. The stone-working section are spoken of in the inscriptions as Silpachdri, 
(dchdri means a teacher or professor, and is a title usually now restricted to Brahmans), but the stone 
■sculptors had some of them to carve the images of the gods and so earned a certain degree of recognition. 
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Kam.-Kar. (c/. Chembotti abovf;), and Silpaohari may only mean a, professor of sculpture. At tlie present daysome 
of the Kammalans bury their dead, Tvhich is not an Aryan custom, and other iSiidras do not treat them, 
as Brahmans, neitlier ealuting them with the namaslcdrain as they do Brahmans, nor accepting food . 
or water from their liands, nor calling them in as purohits at their religious ceremonies. [CB. 1871,. 
pp. 150-2 ; C.R, 1891, paras. 464-465 ; Madura Man., Part II, p. 70 ; Tanjoir. Man., pp. 186-9; JH/orih 
Arcot iifmj., Yol. I, p. 226 ; Mysore C.R. 1891, p. 245 ; Buchanan's Jfyso^, (Yf., Vol. I, pp. 176,476; 
Indian Antiquary for 1879, p. 217; Vizagapatam Man., p. 66.] 

Kammalan (,Malayalam) — 104,040. The Kammalans of Malabar are also artisans like those- 
referred to immediately above, but they take a Ljwer position than the Kammalans and Kamsalas of the 
other coast or the Piitichalas of the Canarese country. They do not claim to be Brahmans or wear the- 
sacred thread and they accept the position of a polluting caste, .not being: allowed into the temples nor 
into Brahman houses. The highest sub-division is Asari, the men of which are carpenters and wear- 
the thread at certain ceremonies connected with hou.^se-bnilding. The Tattans (goldsmiths), KoUans- 
(hlacksmiths) and Musaris (brass-smiths) intermarry. la places the caste practises fraternal polyandry. 

Kammaka (M. 1) — A blacksmith sub-caste of the Telugn Kamsalas. 

Kammiyan — A synonym for Kammalan. 

Kampo — An Oriya form of Kapu. 

Kamsala (271,583)— See Kammalan. 

Kamunchia (105)— Oriya cultivators. 

Kanakkan — A sub-caste of Cheruman. 

Kanakkan (56,991) — A Tamil accountant caste, known also as Karnam. £C.E. 1891, para. 
448 ; North Aroot Man., Yol. I, p. 207.] 

Kaxciiugaba — A sub-division of Panohala the members of which are workers in brass and bell- 
metal. See Kammalan. 

Kahdahab.! (47) — A Musalman territorial name moaning a person from Kandahar. 

K.vndegaka — A sub-caste of Halepaik. 

Kangaea — Literally, ' a servant ' ; a synonyn^ for Paidi. 

Kas^i-kazu — A synonym for Bhatrazu. 

Kanisan (15)263) — A Malaj^alam caste of astrologers and herbalists. [C.R. 1891, para. 450 ; 
Malabar Man., Vol. I, pp. 139-142.] 

Kaniyan (531) — A primitive forest-tiibe. See Malai-Arasan and Paliyan. 

Kannadiyan ^20,975) — A Canarese caste of shepherds and cattle breeders, who are probably a 
civilized sectiou of the Kurumbas. in the Mysore State, whence they are immigrants, they are known 
as Gaulis. At their weddings five married women are selected who are required to bathe a.s each of the 
more important of the marriage ceremonies is performed, and are alone allowed to cook for, or to 
touch, the happy couple. Weddings last eight days during which time the bride and bridegroom must 
not sit on anything but woollen blankets. A widow may marry again, but may only wed a widower, 
and such weddings generally take place at night. Most of the caste are Lingayats and employ Jangams 
as priests. They bury their dead in a sitting posture with the face towards the south. They are said 
to be strict vegetarians. Their titles aie Bavut and Appa. [C.R. 1891, para. 383; North Arcot Man., 
Tol. I, p. 225.] 

Kanna.ii Bhat — Same as Bhatrazu. 

Kannan — -A sub-caste oE Kammdlan, the members of which do braziers' work. 

Kanow (45) — Territorial. 

Kapili (20) — Territorial. A Tamil form of Kafir. 

Kappiliyan (39,608 ; M. 20) — A Canarese cultivating caste found in Madura. See Anappan. 

KaT)U (2,576,448) — The great cultivating caste of the Telugn country. See Kamma. 

Kakaiturai-Vellala — Literally, ' the lords of the shore Vellalas.' A name assumed by the Karai- 
yans of Tanjore. See Vellala. 

Karaiyan (16,296) — A Tamil fishing caste. Compare Pattanavan and Sembadavan. 

Kae.^kora-Panikkak — A sub-caste of Ambalavasi, the men of which sing and dance in the 
temples of certain of the minor deities. 

Karalan — A synonym for Vellalan in Malabar ; also a name for Malayalis ; clubbed with YelMla 
or Malayan. [C.R. 1891, para. 539.] 

Kakamala — A sub-caste of Kamsala. These are blacksmiths, but do not wear the sacred thread 
like other Kamsalas. 

Karimpalan (3,586)— A hunting and cultivating forest tribe in Malabar. [C.R. 1891, para. 421.] 

Karnatattu (11,279) — ^A Telugu weaving caste found chiefly in Godavari. Kama means an ear 
in Sanskrit, and the caste says it is descended from nine giants whom Siva produced from his ears to slay 
the demons who were harassing a king who was one of his worshippers. Early marriage is practised . 
and widow marriage is strictly forbidden. They do not wear the sacred thread but abstain from eating 
meat. Most of them are Saivites and employ Brahmans as purohits for all ceremonies except funerals. 
They buiy their dead in a sitting posture. They have no titles. 

Karnam (35,218) — The writer caste of the Oriyas in Ganjam. [C.R. 1891, para. 449.] 

Kaetakkal — Literally, 'Governors'; a name returned by Balij as claiming to be descendants of 
the Nayak kings of Madura and Tanjore. 

K-VExrcHiKALA (Kistna)— A small class of Telugu beggars; clubbed with Dasari. 

Kaj:ujian — A sub-caste of Kammalan. It does blacksmiths' work. 

Karumpurattan (11,560) — The term Karumpurattiin is said to be a corruption of Karu-Aruttdr, 
wliich mf ans ' the annihilators,' and to have been given to the caste because they are the descendants 
of a garrison of Chola Vellalas who treacherously allowed an enemy to enter the Tanjore fort and 
annihilate the Raja and his family. Winslow, however, says that Karumpuram, is a palmyra tree, 
and Karumpurattiin may thus mean a palmyra-man, that is, a toddy-drawer. In the enumeration . 
schedules the name was often written .Karumpuran (feminine Karumpurac'chi). If this etymology is 
covreft, this caste must originally have been Shanaus or Iluvans. It is said to hav.e come from the 
villagf! of Tiruvadamarudlir in Tanjore and settled in the north-eastern part of Madura. The caste has 
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seven sulj-castes called after the seven midus or villages in Madura in which it originally settled. In Kwt.-Kod. 
its cei-emonies, etc., it closely follows the Hamagajis. Its title is Pillai. 

KabtjvXn — A corrupt form of Karumau. 

Kasayi (885)— Literally, ' butcher ' ; a Musalman occupational term. 

Kasuva or Kasuba (Nilgiris) — A sub-tribe of the Irulas. 

KItakIpari— Literally, ' forest dwellers ' ; a class of Telugu beggars. Clubbed with Yemtala. 

Katasan (1,811)— A small caste of basket- makers and Ijime-burners in the Tinnevelly district. It 
has at least two endogamous sub-divisions, namely, fattamkatti and Nittarasan. Widows are allowed 
to remarrj\ Tho dead are buried. The social position of the caste is above that of the Vettuvans and 
they consider themselves polluted if they eat food prepared by a Shanan, but they are not allowed to 
enter Hindu temples, they wor,8hip devils, and they have separate washermen and barbers of their 
own, all of which are signs of inferiority. Their title is Pattamkatti, and Kottan is also used. 

Katcfi (H. 7, M. 13) — A territorial name monning a person from Cuteh. 

Kaitike (Ij'l^l) — A small caste of Marathi butchers. 

Katipapa — A class of Telugu beggars who beg only from GoUas : probably a sub-caste of J6gi. 

Katojjauto — A snh-caste of Odiya the members of which claim to be Kshatriyas. 

Kattavaraya-Vamsam — A synonym for VanDan. 

Kdttu-Mahrati (1>'<'94) — A tribe of Marathi bird-catchers, pig-breeders and beggars. They are 
also called Jangal Jati and Knxuvikarans (bird men). 

K^ttu-Nayakkan (2,48fi) — a Malabar hill-tribe found chiefly in the Wynaad taluk. 

Kavali — Literally, • watchers ' ; these are generally Lingayat B6yas in the Telugu districts and 
were therefore clubbed with lii6ya. 

Kavandan (9,051)— A tide of Kmga VelMlas, Kurumbans, Anappans, etc. 

Kavarai — A Tamil synonym for Balija ; probably a corrupt form of Gavara. 

K^VUtiyan (5,673) — A Malayalam caste of barbers who shave liyans and are pur6hit8 to them. 
The name is also sometimes generically applied to the barbers of other castes, but in such cases Urn 
name of the caste is prefixed to it, for example, Tac'cha-Kavudi, etc. 

Kdyasth (741) — A Bengal writer caste. [Eisley's Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 438.} 

Eela (138) — A small taste of Oriya jugglers and mountebanks. Their women are often 
prostitutes. 

Kelasi C'Jly) — A Canarese barber caste. \ South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 171. J 

KevutO (30,396)- An Oriya fishing caste. [C.R. 1891, para. 515.} 

Khan (8) — A title used by the Fathan tribe of Musalmans. 

Khanbea — Same as Kondra. 

Kh^rvi (4,123 ; M. 2)- Marathi-speaking fishermen foundin South Canara. \_South Canara Mtm.^ 
Vol. I, p. 168.} 

KhIsa — Male domestic servants of the Telugu zamindars ; clubbed with Telaga. 

Khatri (1,227 ; M. 2) — A small caste of silk-weavers allied to the Patnulkarans. \_Mysore C.R, 
1S91, p. 247; Rii e's Mysore Gazetteer, p. 336.} 

Ehilji (1) — ^ Mnsalman tribe. 

Khodalo — Same as Bavuri. 

Eh6dura (4,417) — Manufacturers of the brass and bell-metal bangles and rings ordinarily worn by 
the lower class Odiyas. Their headman is called Nahdko Sdhu and under him there are deputies called 
Dhoyi Nahdho and Behara. There is a fourth functionary styled Affhopotina whose peculiar duty is said 
to be to ioin in the first meal taken by those who have been excommunicated and subsequently re- 
admitted into the caste by the caste panchayat. A quaint custom exists by which honorific titles like 
S6ndpati, Mahapatro, Subuddhi, etc., are sold byth" panchayat to any man of the -caste who covets them, 
and the firoceeds sent to Ptiri and Pratabpur for the benefit of the templps there. It is said that the 
original home of the caste waB' Orissa and that it came to Ganjam -with Purnsh6ttama Deva, the 
Maharaja of Puri. In its general customs it resembles the Badh6yis. 

Ehoira (952) — A low c^ste of Oriya cultivators. 

Kh6ia (H) -^ Musalman tribe of traders from Bombay. [^Journ. Anthr. Inst., Bombay, Vol. 11, 

1873. pp. 402-407. J 

EbOnd K6Dtr (316,568) — A hill tribe in Ganjam and Vizagapatam. Much has been written 
abont them 'but from reports received it seems clear tliat observers have in some cases been too ready 
to attribute' to the whole of the tribe customs which are in reality only locally obs-^rved. A people 
which is split up, as they are, by hill and jungle into communities which cannot easily communicate 
with one another naturally develops a consideral le diversity in its ways. I have, however, no 
sufficient materials for any account of them which could pretend to be complete. [O.K. 1871, p. 209 ; 
CE 1881 Vol. Ill, pp 68-70: C.R. 1891, pai-a. 399; Ganjam Man., ■^^. ^^-^1 ; Vizagapatam Man., 
no 87-98 '■ 'i£a,OT)\iBT&on^s Report on the Ehonds ; 'D&I^-r's Ethnology of Bengal ; Madras Journal o J Science 
and Literaiwe, Vol. VI, pp. 37-46, Vol. "VII, pp. 136-7 ; Tuylor's Catalogue Raisonne of Oriental MSS., 

' Khondaito— A sub-caste of Odiya or Oriya. Oriya Zamindars get wives from tliis sub-division, 
but the men of it cannot marry into the Zamindars' families themselves. They wear the sacred thread 
and ai-e writers by profession. -^, .,,, i -.t. ■, -x, t,' 

Khonduvaio Probably the feame as Khodalo ; clubbed with tsavuri. 

Kichaffara (33) — Canarese basket-makers and beggars. 

KiDARAN— A synonvm for T61koUan. „. , , ^, . „ , 

Killekvata (337)^A small caste of Canarese beggars al led to the Jogis or hielavas. 

KinAiKKAuATX—Kirai is a kind of vegetable, and the word is an occupational name meaning ' vege- 
table-man.' Kiraikkarans are usually Agamudaiyans in Coiiubatore, where the name was returned, 
and so were clubbed with Agamndaiyan. ,- ^ x, • ^ .-u ^ 

EodaS'U ('84)— The vernacular form of Coorg, a tribe leculiar to the province ot that name. 
[Eichter'sTws^s and l\iles of Coorg, pp. 19-50; Journal of the Asiaiio Society of Bengal Vol. LXX, 
Part III, No. 2, 1901.1 
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Koi-Kom. KoDARE (3) — Unrecognizable. 

KoDiKKAR— Literally, 'betel-vine men'; an occupational term. The persons -who gave it as 
their caste returned their parent-tongae as Tamil and their title as Nayakkan and were therefore 
clubbed with Pallis. 

KoDU — A vernacular form of Khond. 

KoHOEO — Same as Kahar. 

EoiBARTO — A sub-caste of Kevuto. [See Kaibarta iu Eisley's Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, 
p. 375.] 

KoiLADiYAN — A sub-caste of Balija. 

KoKi (Anantapur) — They are cultivators, and the name spems to be a mistake for Kdpn. 

KoKKUNDiA (Ganjam Agency)- — An Oriya caste of hill cultivators ; same as Kukkundi. 

KoLABANSo — A sub-caste of Odiya. 

KoLAEi — Same as K61ayan. 

KoLAEO — A sub-caste of Sondi. See Kalari. 

Kolata (976) — An Oriya caste found in Ganjam. Probabjy a sub-caste of Gaudo ({'•»'.). 

Kdlayan (16,889) — The word is derived from Golla and Ayan, both meaning 'a cowherd.' The 
caste is found chiefly iu the^ Kasaragod taluk of South Cauara and in the northern part of Malabar. In 
South Malabar it is called IJrali. Its traditional occupation is herding cows and it claims the privilege 
of supplying milk and ghee to certajn Hindu temples, but at present most of its members are masons. 
It has two endogamous sections, Aj^an or Kol-Ayan and Mariyan or Eruman, (see Eruman above). 
The caste observes the ^a/ifai^M and samlandham ceiemonits like the Nayars, and Nayar men may 
marry its women, but the offspring of such unions cannot claim the same privileges in the temples 
as pure-bred Kolayans. At the same time the EJayadi? and Mtissads, who will nerve as priests to 
Nayais, will not do so for all K61ayans and some of the caste have their own purohits who are called 
Poduvans. Yet they will not eat with the Marayan temple servant caste. They follow the 
Maramakkattayam law. 

K61i (1>607) — A Bombay caste of fishermen and boatmen in South Canara. Also a low class of 
Bengal weavers found in Ganjam. 

K61iyail (4,826) — A weaver caste the members of which were originally Paraiyans, but now do not 
eat or intermarry with that caste. See Paraiyan. 

KoLLAN — A sub-division of Kammalan. 

KoM^RO — A sub-caste of Baflh6yi which does blacksmiths' work. 

K6iuati (428,188) — Telugu-speaking traders found in e^ery district in the Presidency, and also in 
the Central Provinces and Bombay. In the Telugu districts, where people are easj'-going in such 
matters, they seem to be treated as Vaisyas, and they are shown as such in the Subsidiary Table 
in this Chapter, but in tlie Tamil districts their claim to rank as twice-born is questioned. Three 
points which show them to be of Dravidian origin are their adherence to the custom of obliging a boy 
to marry his maternal uncle's daughter, however unattractive she may be (a practice which is con- 
demned by Mann) ; their use of the Puranic, or lower, ritual (instead of the V6dic rites) i a their 
ceremonies ; and the fact that none of the 102 gotras into which the caste is divided are the gotras of 
the twice-born, while some, at any rate, seem to be totemistic, as they are the names of tiees and 
plants and the mfmbers of each gotra abstain from touching or using the plant or tree after which 
their g6tra is (ialled. The names of six of these gdtrai or Iculas (clans) and of the totem belonging to 
«ach are given below : — 

Gotra. Totem. Gotra. Totem. 



Anapa-kula 

Chintya-kula 

Pippala-kula 



Anapa Anumalu (LaUah 

vulgaris). 
Ohinta {Tamarindus 

Indica). 
Gajapippalu {Piper 

longum). 



Puc'cha-kula 

Usira-kula 

Tulasi-kula 



Puc'chakaya {Citndlus 

colocynthii). 
Usirika {JEmtlica officinalis). 

Tulsi (Oegmum sanctum). 



The Komatis do not, of course, admit that these are totems, and explain the reverence paid to them 
in sundry other ways. The caste is divided into two main endogauious sub- divisions, the Gavaraand 
Kalinga Komatis. A section of the Gavaras living in the Kistna, Nellore and Kurnool districts are 
called Vegina or Vengiuad Komatis, Venjiindd bein;^ a former name for part of the Kistna district. 
The Gavaras derive theii- name from the following story. A Koinati of Ponukonda in Godavari district 
had a beautiful daughter called Vasavamma. Vishnuvardhana, a king of the Eastern Chalukya 
dynasty (eleventh century A.D ), heard of her beauty and wanted to marry her. The Komatis would 
not allow this, so the Jjing began to persecute them to make them change their minds. To do away 
with the bone of contention fher-elf) the girl commiitpd suicide Ky throwing herself upon a burning 
pyre. The headmen of 102 families, who are the ancestors of the present 102 gotras, sacrificed them- 
selves with her. She was afterwards deified as Kannikamma or Kanyaka Parameswari, and 
identified with M-itangi or Gauri, who is the same as Parvati, the wife of Siva. The Gavaras still 
worshij) Kannikamma as their pairon deity and state that their name is derived from G'luri, who is 
identical with her. The Kalinpaa are said to be called after the kingdom of that name which formerly 
comprised the present Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari districts. The Gavaras are strict vegetarians 
while the Kalingas are not so particular, bu' in other resi ects their customs closely resetuble one 
another and are modelled on those of the Brahmans. Besides these two main endogamous sub-divisions 
uhere is a third smaller section, also endogamous, called the " Traivarnikas " or " thirdoaste-men," 
who follow the de;ails of the Brahmanical customs more scrupulously than the others and for this 
reason keep apart from the rest of the caste. 

Smue of the ■\6matis have writti-n in to protest, against two statements made in paragraph 4.55 of 
the 18111 Census Ee| ort, namely, (1) that the word K6mati is usually supposed to bear the uncoinpli- 
nientary meaning of ' fox-minded,' and (2) that at their weddinjis K6matis jiresent betel. leaf and nut 
to tJie bet-f-^aling chnckler caste of the Madigas. What the real derivation of the word Komati ruay 
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be is a question which has led to much ingenious speculation and cannot be said to be yet settled. AH Kom.-Kud. 
that the 1891 report said was that ' fox-minded ' was one of the ' usual etymologies '. Whether it is 
philologicaliy correct or merely the outcome of the natural unpopularity of a money-lending caste is 
another matter. The statement about the presentation of the betel- leaf and nut seems to be accurate, 
though no doubt the custom is not universal. It rests on the authority of 8ir Walter Elliott 
(Transactions of the London Mhnologicul Society for 18b9), and Major Mackenzie {Indian Antiqvary, 
Vol. Tin, p. 36), and iu a footnote on p. 65 of The Original Inhabitants of Bhamta Varsha or India 
Dr. Oppert states that he has in his possession documents which confirm the story. It is said that 
now-a-days the presentation is sometimes veiled by the K6mati concerned sending his shoes to biB 
mended by the Madiga a few days before the wedding, deferring payment till the wedding-day, and 
then handing the Madiga the leaf and nut with the amoant of his bill. [C.R. 1871, p. 143 ; O.R. 1891, 
para. 4o.5 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, pp. 205-206.] 

KoMMULA — A begging sub-caste of Madiga. 

Konda Dora (8«,715) — A caste of hill cultivators found chiefly in Vizagapatam. It seems to be a 
section of the Khonds which has largely taken to speaking Telugu, has adopted some of the 
Telugu customs, and is in the transitional stage between Animism and Hinduism, They call them- 
selves Hindus and worship the Pandavas and a goddess caUed Talupulamma. Unusual items in their 
wedding ceremonies are that the bridegroom is bathed ia saffron water and that the tali is handed him 
by an old man. Divorcees and widows may re-marry. They burn their dead and perform fuceral 
rites on. the ninth or twelfth day. They drink alcohol and eat pork, mutton, etc., and will dine with 
Kapus. They caU themselves Doras. [C.K. 1871, p. 224 ; C.E. 1891, para. 400.] 

KojfiiALAR (Chingleput) — A sub-caste of Vellala. 

KoNDALi— Cultivators and agricultural labourers in North Arcot ; clubbed with Kapu. 

KoNDi — Herdsmen and cultivators akin to Erumans who are usually treated as a sub-caste of Nayar. 
The Nayars may marry their women but will not eat with the caste. 

Kondra, Khandea, Kondora (5,796) — A fisherman caste of Ganjam. Divorcees and widows may 
marry again. Gosayis are their priests. They di-ink alcohol and eat meat, fish and fowls. Their title 
is M61iko. 

KoNE, KoNAN — A title of the Idaiyans in Madura and Tinnevelly. 

Kougan (139) — A territorial term meaning a native of the Kongu country, that is, Salem and 
Coimbatore. 

Konkani (1,822)— A territorial or linguistic term, meaning a dweller in the Konkan country 
(Canara) or a person speaking the Konkani dialect of Marathi. 

Konsari (1,728)— Oriya bell-metal workers. 

KoPALA (South Canara) — A sub- caste of Holeya. 

Koraga (5,1 09)— A wild tribe of basket-makers and labourers chiefly found in Mudbidri and m 
Putttir in ttie Uppinangadi taluk of South Canara. TBuchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. II, pp. 271, 272 ; 
•C.R. 1871, pp. 343-345; South Canara Man., Vol. I, pp. 176-178; Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. IV, 
1875, pp. 369-376.] 

KoRAVAN, KoKAMA, KoECHA — See Kuravan. 

KoEONO — Same as Karnam. 

KoETi (Ganjam)- Literally, ' a wood-cutter.' A sub-caste of Badhdyi. 

KosANGi — A .'•ynonyra for Madiga. 

K6sllti (-56) — -^ Central Provinces caste of weavers. 

K6ta ( 1 ,267) —A small tribe of artisans and drummers on the Nilgiri Hills. [Breeka' Prim. Tribes, 
pp. 40-47 ; Nilgiri Man., Vol. I, pp. 203-207 ; Madras Journal of Science and Lit., Vol. VIII, pp. 106- 
107 ; Indian Antiquary for 1873, p. 32 ; Madras Museum Bulletin No. 4, pp. 185-206.] 

KoTAGABA— Canaress bricklayeis in Bellary. Probably the same as K6t6gara. 

K6tari (l-'O^) — Domestic servants. They claim to be an independent caste, though some regard 
them as a sub-caste of Bant, \_8outh Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 180.] 

K6tea:ara, KoTEYAVA (6,981)— Canarese cultivators and shop-keepers. [C.E. 1891, para. 354; 

South Canara 21an.,No\.'i,V-^^'-^-'\ . , .,, .^ ^ ,. t. ir • n • v * 

KorxAN-An occupational name, meaning a bricklayer. Returned by some PaUis in Ooimbaitore 

district, and clubbed with Palli. . , . _„ , . rm? iqqi 

Kottiva (12,333)— Oriya cultivators found mamly m Vizagapatam Agency. L'^-'*- 1891, para. 

KoTTON— Literally, ' a brass-smith ' ; a sub- division of the Malabar Kammalans. 

KoTWAE (3)— A Central Provinces caste ot village watchmen. 

KoYA (o)— An occupationHl term meaning i)riests to Mappillas ; clubbed with MappiUa. 

ir/ivi f63 0H2)-A ciiltivating hill tribe in G6davari. |C.R. 1891, para, 406; G6ddvan Man., 
pp 88-91 ; O.R. Iri/l, p. 227 ; Indian Antiquary for 1876, p. 357, for 1879, pp. 33, 219-231 ; Taylor's 
Catalogue kaisonne of Oriental MSS., Vol. Ill, p. 4 64. ' 




Parasur 

dm'^v w^^o hlvranrreartitlVto'the"''name r^nd it has been returned mainly by the > alii s or Vanniyas 
of Viza-Mpatam. Gd-i^vari 9fid Chinglep'it, (who say they are < Agnikula Kshatriyas '), by the Shanans 
of Tinnevelly and by -ome Mahratis in South Canara. In Tmnevelly Kammas and Bali]as have also 
returned the name The figures are thus useless for any purpose. 
KsiiAUE.DAVA, KsHAUliiKA- A syuonym for Kelasi. 

KuxGAR (9 — ITnrecogniz'ble. ,..„.,. . j v £ 

KuDAiKA iTi-VANNiYAN-Literally, ' the basket-making Vanniyan.' A name returned by some of 

the Kurjivas. . .■ z n 

KUDAKAN (2)- Territorial, meaning a native ot toorg. 
KuDiLDEsHKAEA— A suh-ca^e of hajapuii. 
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Kud-Kur. Kudiya (5,038)— A Oanarese forest tribe in South Canara. [CR. 1891, para. 418 ; South Oatiara 

Man., Vol. I, p. 175.] 

KuDLUKAEA. — A sub-caste of RAjapuri ; Konkani- speaking confectioners, who follow the Brahmani- 
cal eustoms. 
1 Kudubi (10,350) — A Marathi-speaking forest tnbe. \^South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 178.J 

KuDULUKKABAN (MaduTa and Tinnevelly) — A sub-caste of Tottiyan. 

KudumO (19,703) — The Kudumos or Kurumos are an Oriya caste of cultivators found mainly in 
Q-anjam. Some of them wear the sacred thread and follow Chaitanya, and Oriya Brahmans will accept 
drinking-water at their hands. They will eat in Brahmans' houses and will accept drinking-water 
from Gaudos, Bhondaris and Bavulos. Their title is Podhano. 

KuKASO — A sub-caste of Lohara. 

Kukkundi ('lO) — Uriya cultivators and fishermen. 

KcriiALAN — A synonym for Kusavan. 

KuiiAPPAif— Telugu-speaking Kummaras in Malabar. 

KxTLUMBi (3) —Unrecognizable. 

Kuluvan ("iSS) — A small caste of Telugu beggars and pig-breeders akin to the Kuravas and 
Jdgis ; found only in the Tinnevelly district. 

KuMAHA-KsHATEi — A synoDym for Mahrati. 

Kumbara (35,446)— Canarese potters. [O.E,. 1891, para. 503 ; Bdchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. I, 
pp. 191, 312 ; Mysore C.R., 1891, p. 249 ; South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 168.] 

Kumbharo (12, 991)— Oriya potters. [O.E. 1891, para. 503.] 

Kummara (120,260)— Telngu potters. [O.R. 1891, para. 503 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 231.] 

Ktjmpani — Returned by some Kurubas of Anantapur district. 

KuNAPALLi— Apparently a synonym for Samayamnvadu; a class of field-labourers and beggars who 
beg only from Sales ; clubbed with Dasari, 

Kunbi (fif") — A Bombay cultivating caste. 

Kuis'igiei (Anantapur) — A synonym for Kurui. 

Kunnavan (3,316) — a cultivating hill tribe in Madura. [O.E. 1S91, para. 365; Madura Man., 
Part II, pp. 34, 35.] 

KuBAKULA — Literally, ' vegetable-clan '. Oriya and Telugn cultivators in Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam ; clubbed with Kdpu. 

Kuravan Koeavan, Korama, Korcha (I00,315) — The Kuravas are a gipsy tribe fouad all 
over the Tamil countrj' but chiefly in Kurnool, Salem, Ooimbatore and South Arcot. Kuravas have 
usually been treated as being the same as the Terukalas. Both castes are wandering gipsies, both 
live by basket-making and fortune-telling, both speak a corrupt Tamil, and both may have sprung from 
one original stock. (It is noteworthy in this connection that the Terukalas are said to call one another 
' Kurru ' or ' Knra.') But their names are not used as interchangeable in the districts where each is 
found, and there seem to be real differences between the two bodies. They do not intermarry or eat: 
together ; the Kuravas are said to tie a piece of thread soaked in turmeric water round the bride's neck 
at weddings, while the Yerukalas use a necklace of black beads ; the Kuravas worship Subrahmanya, 
the son of Siva, while the Yerukalas worship Vishnu in the form of Venkateswara and his wife 
Lakshmi ; the Kuravas treat the gentler sex in a very casual manner, mortgaging or selling their wives 
without compunction, but the Yerukalas are particular about the reputation of their womenkind, and 
consider it a serious matter if any of them return home without an escort after sunset. The statistics 
of this year accordinoly show Yerukalas separately from Kuravas. The reports from the various 
districts, however, give such discrepant accounts of both castes that the matrer is clearly in need of 
further enquiry. ' 

The Kuravas wander about the country from village to village, living; in small bamboo hute, which 
they carry with them, and subsisting by fortune-telling, tattooing, ear-boring, pig-breeding and 
petty theft. They have a kind of thieves' slang known only to themselves. There is no love lost 
between them and the ordinary villagers, who have invented many sayings to their discredit. Thus 
Kuror-henju is ' to cringe like a Kurava,' and Kurafdmngu is ' to cheat like a Kurava,' and the proverb 
Kurar.ar nydyam kudi ndsam, or " Kuravans ' justice is the ruin of the i'amily " refers to the endless nature 
of their quarrels, the decisions upon which will often occupy the headmen for weeks together. Origi- 
nally, however, they seem to have occupied a higher position in the general estimation. The old 
Tamil book-i speak of them as fortune-tellers to kings and queens and as priests to Subrahmanya, the 
god of hills, wyiose wife Valli-Ammai is said to have belonged to the caste. Now-a^days they 
mainly worship the villnge goddesse-^, and it is these that the Kurava women invoke when they are 
telling fortunes. They u«e a winnowing-f an and grains of rice in doing, this, and prophesy good or 
evil according to the number of grains found on the fan. 

Marriages are both infant and adult, but the wife is apparently regarded as of small account and 
in a recent case in the Madras High C'jurt a husband stated that he had sold one of his three wives 
for Es. 21. The mairiage ceremony merely consists in tying a thread soaked in turmeric round the 
woman's neck, feasting the relations and paying the bride-price. Among the Kongu sub-division, this 
latter can be paid by instalments in tne following way : a Kurava can many his 8ist>-r'8 daughter and 
when he gives his sister in marriage he expects her to produce a bride for Mm. His sister's husband 
accordingly pays Es. 7J out of the Es 60 of which the bride-price consists at the wedding itself, and 
Es. 2^ more each year until the woman bears a daughter. Divorce can be obtained by either party on 
payment of Rs. 10-8-0 to the other. The Uppu Kuravas are said to bury their dead under one of 
their huts which they afterwards desert. On the third day after the interment toddy and pork are 
off ered to the spirit of the deceased. 'I'hey will eat pretty nearly anjrthing, and are fond of strong 
drink. They are reported to praotii-e the cotwade (Madras Museum Bwletin, ^ ol. IV, No. 2), the husband 
taking medicine when the wife is confined. [O.R. i891, para. 537 ; Madura itfara.. Part II, p. 69 j 
Bellary Man., p. 84 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I. p. 247.] 

KuiiESHi (3) Aterrito'ial name returned by Musalmans, Kur6shi being a village in Arabia. 
Also one of the sub-divisions of the Navayat tribe. ; 
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Kuric'chan. (9:642)— Malabar sHMris. [C.E.. 1891, para. '541.} ' Kur.-Lili. 

KuRiKKAN — A sub-caste of Tiyan. 

EuRM^PU — A sub-cast© of .B6gata, so called fi'oui the fact that its members were originally 
dancing-girls attached to the temple of Sri Kurmam, a place of pilgrimage in Vizagapatam. See Dasi. 

Kurni (15)325) — A corruption of Kurivanni from Awn, sheej) and Vanni,' vrool, the caste having 
originally' been "weavers of wool. They now weave cotton and silk and also cultivate. Thoy are also 
known as Jadaru and N^sevandlu. They have two main suh-divisions, llir6 (big) and Chikka (small). 
The HirSs are all Liogdyats and are said to have 66 totemistic septs or g6tras. Some of them are 
ariMna (saffron), hon (gold), jerige (cummin), kadalai (Bengal-gram, Cicer arietinum), menasu (pepper)j' 
mullu (thorn), samj)ige (a flowering tree, Mic.Jmlia cftampooa), yemme (buffalo), etc. They employ 
Jan gams as priests and also men of their own' caste who are called Chittikaras. Thej' will mess with 
the non-Lingayat section and with Lingayafs of other castes. Tlioy do not eat mtat, or smoke,- or 
drink alcohol, but the Chikkas do all three. Marriace before puberty is the ride in the caste. Divorces 
aro permitted. Widows may marry again, ;iut have to first spend two nights alone at two different 
temples. Their wedding ceremonies are carried out by widows only, and the woman is not afterwards 
allowed to take a part in religious or family observances. 

Kuruba (206,280) | These two Jiave always been treated as the same caste. Mr. Tliurston, 

Kurumban (161,9&9) ] {Madran Museum Bulletin, Vol. IE, No. 1), thinks they are distinct. I 
have no new information which will clearly decide the matter, but the fact seems to be that Kurumban 
is tlie Tamil form of the Telugu or Canarese Kuruba, and that the two terms are applied to the 
same caste according to the language in which it is referred to. There was no contusion in the 
abstraction offices between the two names and it will be seen that Kuruba isreturned where Canarese 
and Telugu are spoken and Kurumban where the vernacular is Tamil. 

Tliere are two sharj)ly defined bodies of Jvurumbans, — those who live on the Nilgiri;plateau, speak 
the Kurumba dialect and are wild jungle-men, and those who live on the plains, speak Cannrese and are 
civilized. The former have been described by Breeks and others and in the Nilgvri Man. There is an 
excellent account of the latter in the North Arcol 3Ian., Yol. I, p. 220 et seq., in which among other things 
a list of totemistic septs existing among them is given. [C.R. 1891, para. 496; Buchanan's 'Jiy^org, 
etc.. Vol. I, pp. 274, 37P-.'581; Breeks' Primitive Tribes, pp.' 48-66. Nilgiri Man., Vol. 1, pp. 208-213; 
Madra-i Journal of Science and Lit., ydV.NLM, \i. 107; Indian Antiquary for XHIZ, p. .32; Madura Man.', 
Part II, pp. 64, '65; Madras Museum Bulletui, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 38-43 ; My.wre C.lt. 1891, pp. 226-228, 
2 18 ; South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 164.] 

Kurumaa (10,092)— A Malabar eynonym for Kurumban. [C.R. 1891, para. 422.] 

Kurumban (154,959) — See Kuruba or Kurumban. 

KuKUMO — Same as Kudumo. 

KuRUPi'U — Literally, 'a teacher'; a synonj'm for Kavutiyan. Also a title of Nayars and other 
castes. Also a sub-division of Tiyans the members of which are usually masons. 

KuErviiGiRAN — Literall}', ' a bird -man ' ; Marathi-speaking bird-catchers and beggars, known also 
as Jangal Jati and Kattu-Mahrati. 

KusA — A sub-caste of Holej'a in the Udipi and Coondapoor taluks which speaks Canarese. 

Kusavan (139,355 ; M. 5)— Tamil i)otters. [G.E. 1891, para. 502; North Arcot Man., 'Yol. I, 
p. 231.] 

K6ttadi (3,536)— An occupational name meaning a rope dancer. Usually either Doinmaras, 
Paraiyas, or Kuravas. 

Labbai (406,793) — A Musalman caste of partly Tamil origin, the members of which are traders 
and betel-vine growers. They seem to be distinct from the Marakkayars, as they do not intermarry 
with them and their Tamil contains a much smaller admixture of Arabic than that used by the 
ifarakkayars. But in what the exact distinction consists is a matter which remains to be cleared up. 
rC.K. 1891, para. 456 ; Tanjore Man., pp. 163-155 ; Madura Man., Part II, p. 86 ; North Arcot Man.. 
Vol. i, p. 206.] 

LadXf —Same as Dtid6kula. 

Laligonda — A sub-sect of Lingayats consisting of Canarese-speaking Kapus or Vakkaligas. 

Laiinbadi (-14,439 ; M. 176) — These people are also known as Lambanis, Banjaris, Sugalis, Tandas 
or Gores, and are a class of traders and cattle-breeders found largely in the Deccan Districts, in parts of 
which they have settled down as agriculturists. The accounts of the ways of the caste which have been 
givfeu by different authorities are contradictory, perhaps owing to local variations, and require to be 
cleared up and roconciled Two curious points in connection with the marriage ceremonies of the 
caste may be noticed. The women iiro said to weep and cry aloud at weddings, which may perhaps be 
a relic of marriage by capture, and the bride and bridegroom are stated to pour milk down some 
snake's hole and offer the snake cocoanuts, flowers and so on. Brahmans are sometimes engaged to 
celebrate -w-eddinu-s, and failing a Brdhman, a youth of the tribe will put on the thread and perform the 
ceremony FCK. 1891, para. 463 ; Nellore Man., p. 162 ; Cuddapah Man., p. 3tt ; Indian Antiquary for 
1879, p; 219 ; Mysore C.R. 1891, pp. 228-230 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, pp. 244-5.] 

Lampata — A 8ub-CHste of Sani. 

Landa — Literally, ' a troublesome fellow '; a synonym for Mondi. See Andi. 

LangjCri— All incorrect form of Eangari. 

Lakkekara— A sub-caste of Mahrdti. 

Lattikab (Salem)— a sub-caste of Vakkaliga. 

Linga-Balija— A Lingayat aub-oaste ot BaJija. \_Novth Arcot Man., Vol.1, p. 203.] 

Linffavat (138,518)— A sect of Hindu reformers who deny the sacerdotal authority of the 
Brahmans and atfoct to reject all caste distinctions. The reasons for the position assigned them in the 
Subsidiary Table in this Chapter are explained under Kammalan above. The strength of the com<- 
munityhas varied in a remarkable manner from census to census but this i- due, not to any violent 
chaui'-e?! io 'the actual numbers of its adherents, but to the different degrees of success which have 
fttteiided tue attempts made to get. them to enter themselves by their caste names (for in spite of their 
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Iiiy.-Mal. principles castes do exist among them) rather than merely as 'Lingayat ', which is strictly speaking a 
sectarian term and not the name of a caste. The standard authority upon them is Mr. C. P. Brown's 
article in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XI, p. 148, but Mr. E. C. C. Carr, I.C.S., 
has a monograph regarding them in the press. See also Mysore C.R. 1891, pp. 238-210; C.E. 189 1, 
para. 439 ; C.K. 1871, p. 159 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 199, 

LiYARi — A sub-caste of Chuditiya. 

LoDui (11) — A Central Provinces caste of cnltivator.s. 

L6di 1,3) — These seem strictly to be a snb-tribe of Pathans, but as the matter is not clear they 
have been shown as a main tribe. 

Lohana 0-^1) — A Bomtiaj"^ caste of traders. 

Lohara (4,690) — An Oriya- speaking caste of irou-workers. 

LoLiA — Same hs Noliya. 

Lombo-Lanjia. — A sub-tribe of Savara. See Arisi. 

Loniya (7o) — A Bengal caste of earth-workers and salt- workers. 

Loriya (ISl) — Hill cultivators in Vizagapatam Agency. 

Lnxi (2) — Unrecognizable. 

]\1a.dambi— A sub-caste of the Malabar Iluvans. 

Madari — A Tamil name for Chakkiliyan. 

AIadavan — A sub-caste of Nayar. 

jMaddi— A sub-casto of Bostlia in tlie Deccan districts ; said to be so called because they dyi; 
cotton with the bark of the ' Maddi ' tree {Morinda ctirijolia). 

Madiga ("55,316)— Telugu leather-workers. [O.R. 1891, para. 532; Buchanan's Mysore, etc.. 
Vol. I, p. 1 75; Mysore C.R. 1891, pp. 2-^4, 2oo ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 239.] 

J^Iadivala — Same as Agasn. In South Canara they speak Tain and are devil-worshippcrs. 
\^Soui.h Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 170.] 

Magura (3f<8) — A small caste of Oriya leaf-plate makers and shikaris. 

^lAHAjfANDiA — A snb-caste of Pano. 

Mahanti (". 168) — A caste akin to the Koronos or Karnams. The name is sometimes taken by 
persons excommunicated from other castes. 

Mahir.r (8 l ) — A Bengal caste of leather-workers. 

M/. Ll.uiANA— A title of the Oriya BadhSyis. 

Mahrati (8 1,563 ; M. 4) — A Marathi-speaking caste of cidtivators. A linguistic term rather than 
the name of a distinct caste. [C.R. 1891, pwra. 346; Tanjore Man., pp. 172-176; North Arcot Man., 
Vol, I, p. 209 ; South Canara 3fan., Vol. I, p. 163.1 

MijLA — A sub-caste of Holeya,. 

Mailaui— Also called Bala~Jangams. A class of beg•g<1r^5 who beg only from Komatis. A sub-caste 
ofBaliji. See Andi. 

Maixattct (6)— UnreoognizaMe. 

Majji — A title given to the head peons of Bissox is in the Maliahs. Clubbed with Khond. 

Majjulu (11,215) — These are cultivators in Vizagapatam and shikdris and fishermen in Ganjaiu. 
They have two endogamous divisions, the Majjulus and the Kacha Majjnlus, the members of the 
latter of which wear the sacred tliread and' will not eat with the former. In their customs they closely 
resoriible the Kapus, of which caste they are perhaps a sub-division. For their ceremonies they 
employ Oriya Brahma is and Telugu Nami.is. Widoiv marriage is allowed. They burn their dead 
and are said to perform sraddhas. They worship all the village gods and goddesses, and they oat meat. 
They have no titles. 

Mala (1)405,027) — Agricultural labourers and cotton weavers. In the Kistna district they have 
their own dancing-girls called Mala B6gams, their own barbers known as Bainedis, their own priests 
styled Mala Dasaris and their own beggars, termed Pambalas and Mastigas. They will not eat meals 
prepared by Kamsalas, M^daras, Muo'chis or Madigas, and will not even use the same wells as the 
Madigas, whom they despisf- for eating carrion though they eat beef themselves. [C.B. 1891, para. 
391; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 234.] 

Malai-Arasan (330) — A hill tribe reported to be the same as Paliyan. [Mateer's Native l,i/e in 
Travaneore, pp. 63-71.] 

Malaimai (55,640)— A Tamil cultivating caste. [C.R. 1891, para. 358.] 

Malakkar. N, Mala Nayakkan — Same as Malayali. 

Malasar (4,20>i) - A for- at tribe found mainly in Coimbatore and living by hill cultivation and day 
labour I hey are good at gtime-tracking and very haiady with their axes with the help of which thej'' 
will construct a bamboo house for the «iindering sportsman in a few hours. They reside in hamlets 
known as '^ Pathis"' , each o( which has a headman, called ' Vendari', who exercises the usual authority 
with the assistance of a panchayat. One of the punishments inflicted by panchayais is to mal<e the 
culprit carry a heavy load of sand for some distance and then stand with it on his head and bpg for 
forgiveness. They worship Kali and Mariam'nan, the (-mall-pnx goddess, but their special deity is 
Manakadatta to whom the\ sacrifice fowls and sheep in the month of Mdsi. A man of the tribe acts 
as priest on these occasions, and keep- the heads of the offerings as his perquisite. An nnnsunl item in 
their w< dding ceremonies is the tying of an iron ring to. the 1 bridegroom's wrist. They will eat and 
drink almest anything except vermin and cobras. The Kadans regard themselves as superior to the 
Malasars. [Buchanan's Mysore, etc.. Vol. II, p. 76 ; Coimbatore Man., Vol. 1, p. 410.] 

Malava (4,644) — A Canarese cultivating caste, \_8outh Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 162.] 

Malay ( i ) — Territorial. 

Malayili (45,945) — Cultivators on the Javadi andShevaroy hills (also called Kdralans), who are 
apparently merely ordinary Tamils who have taken to living on the hills, and so have developed some 
few local cust' ms pecuhar to theniselvi b, but are not ethnically distinct. In Salem some 40,000 
Malaj-dlis ri turned them-elves this year as Vellahis, which accounts for the large apparent 
decline in the combined strength of Malayali and Karalan within the last decade. [^Madrai 
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Museum BMn, Vol. lY, No. 1, pp. 62-3 ; Vol. 11. No. 3, pp. 152-169 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, Mal.-Mar. 

Malayan (6,50T)— A cultivating hill tribe in Malabar. [C.E. 3 891, para. 423; Bucbuaan's 
3rys<m, etc., Vol. II, p. 252. J Also a synonym for Malaydlam Paeans. 

Mai-divi (22. Tanjore)- Territorial, meaning a native of tbe Maldivo Islaiuls. 
Maxa. Buovi — Same as Malava. 

MA.LE, Mlr-iRA— A sub-caste of Stiinika. [Mysore V.R. 1891, p. 242.1 
AIale-Kudubi— Same as Kudubi. 

Maleyava (239)— A Canarese-speaking caste of beggars. See Andi. 

Mali (17 J 16)— An Oriya caste of vegetable growers and sellers and cultivators. Also a caste 
belonging to Bengal andOrissa, the people of which are garland makers and temple-servants. (See 
-iilso Rdvulo.) The statistics confuse the two. The temple- servant caste wear the sacred thread and 
employ Brahoians as priests. Their dead are burnt. Girls are married usually before paberty. 
Divorce by either party is allowed, but widow marriage is fur bidden. They eat flesh, but do not 
dnnk alcohol [C.R. 1891, para. 147; C.R. 1871, p. 2^5; KUIeirs Tribes and CaHn of Benml, Vol. 
11. pp. 60-C3.J 

j^Ialkhani (o. BeUary)— a Musalman titular name. 
AIam-a, Mulla — A synonym for Namdev or Eangari. 
Mallaea — A sub-caste of Heggade. 

Malumi (13n) — A Musalman tribe in the Laccadivo Islands. 
Mancha (91)— A Musalman tribe in the Laccadive Islands. 

Mandula— Literally, ' a medicine-man.' It was taken as a sub-caste of J6gi on the strength of 
<»uti-ies in the 1891 caste inde.K, but later enquiries show it to bo a sub-division of Gosayi. Its 
members go about from village to villatjo selling medicine. 
INIi.vDvi (6. South Canara) — Unrecognizable. 

Mangala (164,425 ; M. l.)— The Telugu barber casto. [C.E. 1891, para. 467 ; North .Ircut Man., 
Vol. I, p. 237. 1 

Manilok (28)— Unrecognizable. 

Maniyaoaban — A synonym for, and title of, the Parivarams ; also means the headman of a village. 
Maniyani- A title of the Kolayans. 

Mannadi — A title of the Miittans of Malabar and the Kunnavans of Madura. 
Maniiail (3 1 ,644) — Also called Vannan. A low class of Malabiir washermen who wash only for the 
polluting castes and for the higher castes when they are under pollution following births, deaths, etc. 
It is believed by the higher castes that such pollution can only be removed by wearing cloths washed 
by Mannans, tliough at other times those cause pollution to them. The wnahing is generally done by 
the women and the men are exorcists, devil-dancers and physicians, even to the higher castes. Their 
women are midwives like those of tho Velakkattalavan and V61an (wastes. This casto should not be 
•Lonfused with the Mannan hill tribe of Travancoro. 
Mannelu — A synonym for Konda Dora. 
Man-Udaiy.4n — A sj'nonym for Kusavan. 
_ Mappilla (912,920)— A tribe of Mabiyalam-speaking Musalmans in Malabar the people ot 
which are either of partly Hindu parentage or are converts to Islam. [C.E. 1891, para. 461 ; 
Buchanan's Mysore, ac.. Vol. 11, pp. J02-103, 190, 200; C.R. 187., pp. 172-174; Pharoah's Gazetteer, 
pp. 512-7; l^outh Cantra Uan., Vol. I, pp. 180-1 ; Madras Christian College Magazine for July 1896; 
Madras RevieM for August 1896 an^l May 1897 ; Mr. F. Fawcett in the Asiatic Quarttrlg for October 
1 897 and the Indian Antiquary i d' November 1901. For accounts of M appilla outbreaks see the Malabar 
Man., Vol. I, pp. 557-598 and Governmeiit Orders in the Judicial Department Nos. 1267, dated 24th 
May 1894, 2186, dated Sth September 1894, 1567, dated 30th September 1896 and 819, datod "5tli 
May 1898.] 

Marakicadu — A sub-caste of the Telugu Pallis. 
Maeakkalan — A synonym for Mogfir. 
Mabakkajj —A sub-caste of Mukkuvan. 

Marakkajar (4,65 1) — a Tamil-speaking Musalman tribe of mixed Hindu and Musalman origin 
the peopl" of which are usunlly traders. They seem to be distinct from the Labbais {q.v.) in several 
respects, but the statistics of the t>vo have apparently been confused as the numbers of the Marak- 
kayars are smaller than they should be. [C.E. 1891, para. 456.] 
Maean — SamH as Marayan. 

Maravau (33'*, 703 ; M. l ) — These people have frequently bpen described. They are mainly found 
in Madura and Tinne telly and tiioughthey are usually cultivators they are some of them the most 
expert cattle-lifters in the Presidency. In Mndura they have a particularly ingenious method of 
removing cattle. The actual thief steals the bullocks at night and drivns them at a gallop for half a 
dozen miles, Jiands them ( iver to a confederate and then returns and establishes an alibi. The confederate 
takes them on another stage anil does the same. A third and a fourth man keep them moving all that 
night. The ne.\t day thej' ari- hidden and rested, and thereafter tliey are driven by easier stage.s to the 
hills north of .Vladura where their horns are cut and their braiids altered to prevent them Irum being 
recognised. They are then oiten sold- nfc the great Chittrai cattle fair in Madura town. For figures 
of the Maravuns' oriminHlity se' under Kalian. In some papers read in GO., No. 635, Judicial, dated 
29th March 189;), it was shown that though according to th 1891 Census the Maravans formed only 
10 per cent, of the population of tiie disirict of Tinnevelly, yet they had committed 70 per cent, of the 
dacoities whi' h had occurred in that distriot in the previous five years. They l>ave recently figured 
prominently in the Anti-Shdnar riots in the same district [Madras Journal of Science and Literature, 
Vol. IV, pp. 350-;<60; Madura Man., Part II, pp. 3-42 ; C.E. 1^7l. p. 156 ; C.E. 1891, para. 336.] 

Miravan (8,071) — Temple servants and drummers in Malabar. Like many of the Malabar 
-costfiB, they must h ive come fr^m the east coast as their name frequently occurs in the Taujore inscrip- 
tions of 1013 A.D. Thoy followed then the same occupation as that by which they live to-day and 
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Mar-Mus. appear to have held a tolerahh' liig-h social position. In parts of North Malabar they are' oalied 
bc'chan (q.v.). [C.E. 1891, jiai-a. 470.] 

Maemasix (2) — Unrecognizable. 

Marvari (1)000 ; M. l) — Aterritorialnamo, meaning a native of Marwar. ': 

Mastiian (,54 ; Madura) — A Musalman title, meaning a saint. > 

Mastiga — 'L'elugu beggars who beg from Malas and Madigas. Clubbed with Ma/la. See Andi. 

ilATiKA — Same as Madiga. 

Mattia (6,956) — In Vizagapatam, these are hill cultivators from the Central Provinces who are 
stated in one account to be a sub-division of the Gonds. Some of them wear the sacred thread because 
the privilege was conferred upon their families by former Eaj as of Malkanagivi, where they reside. 
They are said to eat with Ronas, drink with Porojas, but smoke only with their own people. lit 
Ganjam, on the other hand, they are apparently earth-workers and labourers. [C.E. 1871, p. 227.] 

Maula (11) — A. Mutalman occupational term, meaning a priest (Maulvi). 

Mavaeayan, Maviliyan — A sub-division of Vettuvan. 

Mavilail (2,148) — A small tribe of shikaris and herbalists. They follow Makkattayam and speak 
corrupt Tnlu. [C.E. 1891, para. 424.] 

Mayan — A synonym for Kammalan, 

Mayikkax — A Malabar word for the Telugu Madigas. 

Medara (20,662) — Cane-splitters and mat-makers in the Telugu districts. They are called 
Yedakkarans in Tamil. In Ganjam the members of a section of the Telugu Medaras speak Orivii and 
call themselves Orij-a Medaras. 'I.'heir customs differ from district to district. In ooe tbcy -\\'ilL 
employ Brahman purohits and prohibit widow remarriage, while in the next thov will do neither and 
will even eat rats and vermin. The better classes among them are taking to calling- themsclveS- 
Balijas and affixing the title of ' Chetti ' to their names. \JSortli. Arcot Man., Yol. I, p. 246.] 

Mbhtae (4) — -A Central Provinces caste of scavengers. 

Melacliclieri (634) — A Musalman tribe in the Laccadives. [C.E. 1891, para. 461.] 

Meladava — A sub-taste of Patramela. 

Melakkai'an (10,727) — Literally, ' music man '. Musicians and dancing masters. See Dasi. 

Mellikalu, Maxlekalu (76) — Hill cultivators in Pedakota village of Viravalli taluk of the 
Yizagapatam Agencj', who are reported to constitute a caste by themselves. They pollute by touch, 
have their own priests, and eat pork but not beef. 

Memon (325) — A Musalman trading tribe from the Bombay side. 

Menon — Literally, ' a superior man '. A title of the Nayars. 

Meria, Meeakaya (25) — Descendants of persons who were reserved for the Meriah sacrifices but 
were rescued by Government officers. 

Mesta — A sub-caste of Charodi which speaks Konkaui. 

Milfkhan (1'19) — A Musalman tribe in the Laccadives. 

MoDiKAR — A class of Telugu beggars. Probably a corrupt form of Mondikkar or Mondi. 

Moger (33,627) — Fishermen in South Cannra. [O.R. 1891, para. 517; Buchanan's i/ysar^, etc., 
Yol. LI, pp. 21 7-21 H ; South Canara Man., Yol. I, p. 168.] 

Moffhal (17,436) — Musaltnans who claim to be descended from Persians or immigrants from Persia. 

Moui (4,206) — A Canarese caste of temple servants descended from dancing- worn en. See Dasi. 
\_South Canara Man., p. 155 ; Buchanan's My»ore, etc., Vol. II, pp. 247-249.] 

MojA (1) — Unrecognizable. 

MoLiDJEVAE— A title of the Kalians. 

MoNDAio — An Oriya title given \>y Zamindais to the headmen of villages. Clubbed with Odiva. 

Mondi (1,190 ; M, 20)— A class of Tamil beggars. SeeAndi. 

Muc'chi, Mtjc'chala, Mv.uala (^5,804) — A Marathi caste of painters and leather workers. 

MrDALi — A title used chiefly by Vellalas, Kaikolans and .latapus. Clubbed with one or other of' 
these three castes in accordance with the nature of the other entries in the schedules. 

MuDAiiANE — A sub-division of Bant. 

MrDiYA OE Mtjeiya — A sub-division of Chuditiya. 

MUdugar, MuDuvAE (l,754)^HiIl cultivators in Coimbatore, Madura and Malabar. [Ce;'/«- 
hatore Man., Vol. I, p. 409.] 

MtjKa — A synonym for Konda I'ora. 

MtJKAYAN, MuKARi — A sub-division of Mnkkuvan. 

Mukkuvan (19,290)— A Malabar fishing caste. TCE. 1891, para. 518 ; Buchanan's Jfyw;f, efc, 
Vol. II, p. 175 ; South Canam Man., Vol. I, p. 169.] 

Mull (3,426) — Blacksmiths in Ganjam and stone-cutters in Yizagapatam. 

!MrfLTANi (5) — Territorial, meaning a person from Mtiltan. 

MvLYA — Hill cultivators in Vizagapatam Agency (vho eat beef ; clubbed with Poroja. Also a 
stib-caste of the Canarese Kumbaras. 

MuKDAiA — A sub-caste of Holeya. 

MuNDApoTHA — Orija beggars. Taken as a sub-caste of Odij'a. 

Muni (1,326)— (Jrija servants in the temples of the village goddesses. See Eavulo. 

]\IrNNDTTAS — Literally, 'men of the three hundred' ; a sub-caste of the Mala3-alam Parans. 

Mtippan i'9,210j — A Tamil title used by the >udarmans and Valaiyans in Tanjore, l.y the Sales in 
Madtira and Tiunevelty, by the Shanans in Coimbatore, by the Senaikkudaiyans in Tinnevclly, and to- 
a less degree by several other castes 

Muriyaj Mudiya (460) — Grain-parchers and cultivators, allied to'Liyaris. 

iltJSALiAR (51 ; Madura) — An occupational term meaning a Musalman priest. 

Musalman (7,410) — A vague term forbidden by the instructions to enumerators but returned 
nevertheless. 

MrsAEi — A sub-caste of the Malaljar Kamtnalans, which does brass-work. 

iMij'SAELU — Telugu brass-smiths. A sub-csste of Kanisala. 
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Mussad ('i^i9)— There arc thrfio classes oi: Mussads Jcnown as TJril-Parislia, Muttad and Kavil. Mus -Nav 
Tho members of tlio first rank above ]^31ayads and are allowed to eat with, lirahmans. Those of tlic3 
second are a kiud of Ambalavasis or temple-servants and their duty is to carry tho telnple idols during 
processions. Tlie third section does low-class iiixjas in which meat and liquor are used and the other two 
will not eat food prepared by them. 

MVSUT (2)— Unrocogiiizable. The schedules showed tliem to be money-lenders from Sindh. 

Mutracba (176,060 ; M. 7)— A Telugu cultivating- and shikari caste closely allied to the Boyus. 
The Telugu Ekaris and Palayakkarans are supposed to be sub-divisions of this caste. Some of the 
Mutriichas who live in the Tamil districts are incorrectly called IMuttiriyans and confused with the 
Tamil caste of lliat name. See Muttiriyan. [C'.R. 1891, para. 53-1 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. 1, p. 218.] 

Muttan (8,868) — A trading 'caste in Malabar. The better educated members of it have begun to 
cloiiu a higher social status than that usually accorded them. Formerly they claimed to be Nayars, but 
recently thr^y have gone further and in the census schedule;! fome of them returned themselves as 
Vaisyas, and added tho Vais'ya title "Gu^jta" to their names. They do not, however, wear the sacred 
thread or perform any ViMlic rites, and Nayars considor themselves polluted by tlieir toucii. fC.R. 
1S91, para. 1(;2.1 

Muttiriyan (6fi, 717) — In Trichinopoly these are sometimes wrongly called Mutriichas, which is 
strictly a Telugu-speaking caste. They are cultivators and village watchmen. Thry Juivo been 
shown separately from Auibalakaran. but seoni to be the sanie caste. See Amlialakuran.' 

MuVVari (2,614)— A North Malabar caste of domestic servants under the Embrantiri Brahmana. 
Their customs resemble those of the Nayars, but the Elayads and the iMarayiins will not serve them. 

My.vs.s — ^< sub-caste of 136ya. 

N.vUiVX — A title of the Slianans. 

N.vDAVA — A sub-caste of Bant. \_Soidli Cnmira Jlaii., Vol. I, p. l-')7.] 

N.VGAUOXSO; — Litorallj-, ' the serpent clan '; a sub-caste of Odiya. 

N.vGALiKA — A sub-sect of Lingayat. 

Nagai'asatt.vk (Trichinopoly and Pudukkettai) — A Tamil form of Nagavasulu. 

Na^^aralu (15)1-91) — ' Nagaralu ' moans the d-vellors in a ' Nagaram. ' or city, and apparently 
this caste was originally a section of tho Ktlpus which took to town life and separated itself off from 
tho parent stoclc. They say their original occupation was medicine, and a number of them are still 
physicians and druggists, though the gr<>itter part are agriculturists. Divorced women may not 
remavr%-. They employ Brahman priests and perform srilddhas. They eat mutton ajid fowls but not 
beef. Their titles are Patrudu and Achiiryulu. [C.R. 1891, para. 37;;.] 

Naoakta, NAGARATT.ui OR N AcARAKHi.Aii . — A Bub-caste of Clietti. 

Nagasi — Sii.iue as NjXgavasulu. 

X.iGA-SEENt — A Cauiirese synonym for tlie Patramcla or dancing-girl caste. 

Nagavasulu '2 1,416) — Most of tliem are cultivators, but some of the -.vomen are prostitutes by 
priife;,sioii (see Dasij and cmtsiders are consccpiently admitted to the caste. Their title is Naidu. 
[CK. ISOI. para. 375.] 

Naiiv — See Ntiyakkau. 

NAKiiAstr — K. sub-caste of Muc'chi. 

Nakicai.a (Nellore) — A sub-caste of Kattu-Maliiati. 

Nalakeyava, Nalke (1,191) — South Canara mat-makers and devil-dancers, connected with 
till" Piinaras. \_fiouth Canant Man., Vol. I, ]]. 178.] 

Nam.v.m — A corrupt form of Lambiini orLambiidi. 

Na-Miii — JJterally, 'a nobleman'; temple-servants. A sub-caste of Ambalavasi, of Satani, and of the 
Vaislmavas among Tamil and 'J'elugu Brahmans. 

N'A^rI3I.VJ^ — X title of Nayars. Also a sub-division of Siimantan. 

Xambidi — A synonym for Elaj'ad. Also a fub-caste of Nayar. 

Namiuy.yssax — -^ sub-caste of Ambalavasi. 

NAMBunnil- jMalayalam Brahmans. See Brahman. 

Namjiev — A synonym for Rangari. 

Na'I'RAiiiludaiv.vn — A fanciful way of pronouncing Nattainan-Udaiyan, The word means ' the 
•reniository of cliiisto TM.mil '. Returned by some Nattajnans in the Coimbatore district. 

Nattaman (151.27()) — The Nattamans say they originallj' settled in South Arcot and then spread 
to Taniore and Trichinopoly and finally to Madura, and this theory is supported by the fact that they 
hav(^ !•) exogamous sub-divisions called l;//)iifs, or fields, which are all named after villages in tho first 
three' of these districts. A man has a right to marry the daughtc^r of Ids father's sister, and if she is 
o;iven to another man the father's sistiT Jiiis tn return to her father or brother the dowr}' which .shi- 
received at tho time of her marriage and this is given to the man who had the claim upon tho girl. The 
same cast'om occurs among the Kuravans and the Kalians. Tho eldest son in I'ach family has to be 
named after the god nf the village which gives its name to tlie Idni or sept to which the family belongs 
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and tlie eJiild is usnally taken back to that village to be named. .Marringe is infant or adult. Widow 
marriaee.i.s forbidden. Brahmans are employed for ceremonies, but the.-H' are not received on terms 
of equalitv bv other Brahmans. Both <T(>mation and burial are practised. Vollalas will pat;wilh 
Nattanians. I'he caste title is b'daiyan. [C.R. 1891, para. 358 ; Madura Man.. I'art II, p. 59.] ■ 

Nattan(l 1,98-5) — A vague term meaning 'poophiof tho country' reported by some to be amain 
■<jaste, andbv others to bi^ a sub-caste of Vellala. Nearly all of those who returned the nanic.eame 
from Salem and were cultivators, but some of tliem entered themselves as possessing the title of 
Sorvai, which usually denotes an Agamudaiyan. Also a sub-caste of Seinbadavan. 

Nattus.vmban— Literally, ' a village Paraiyan'. < 'Inbbed with Paraiyan. i i i 

N.vixrv-VN — An occupational term, meaning a daucing-masf or, which is applied to mab'soilhe 
dandnp-girl castes who .teach dancing. Clubbed with Dasi. v 

Navayat (2,012) — A jSlusalman tribe which appear.s to have originally settled at Bhatkal in jSoith 
Canara and is known on the west coast as Bhatkali. Tho derivalion of the name is much disputed. 
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Nav -Odd There urc fi\e sub-divisions of the tribe, namely, Kureshi, Mehkerl, Chid.i, Gheas and Moluigir. It; 
taki.'s a liigh plate among Musalmans and does not intermarry with other tribes. 

NiviDAN — A synonym for Ambattan. 

NivuTiYAN- — A synonym for Velakkattalavan. 

Nayadi ('^■"■J) — Beggars and collectors of forest produce in Jlalabar. [Buchamars Mysore, etc.. 
Vol. II, p. !)6; Pharoah's Gnzelteer, pp. 521, 522; Madras Museum BtilMm, Vol III, No, 3; Yol. IV, 
Xo. 1, jip. (16-78]. 

N.Cyakkan — A title used by Pallis, Balijas and many other Telugu castes ; dabbed according to tlie 
nature of the other entries m the scliedules 

N.Cyakulu —A title used by Boyas. 

XvYAMAi! — Same as Nayar. 

Nayamkdlam — A synonym for Boya. 

Nayar (110,389)— This was originally a military caste, but the term Nayar is now so generally 
adopted by persons of all sorts of professions and so looselj^ used that it is often scarcely more than a title. 
The caste is fnlly described in the works noted below :— C.B. 1891, para. 348 ; Malabar Man., Yol. I., 
l)p. lSl-13!) ; Buchanan's Mynore, etc.. Vol. It, pp. 93-90, 165 ; Pharoah's Gazetteer, ^^. 508-512; 
Calcutta lievioa; for 1899 ; Madras Museum Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 3. 

NAYtx.iE — A title used by Pallis and Jains. 

N.\.yudi;t — A citle used by Balijas and other Telugu castes. 

Nedungabi— A sub-caste of Samantan. \QM. 1891, para. 350.] 

Ifekkara (600) — -Washermen and devil-dancers in South Canara. 

Nese (900) - An occupational term, meaning ' weaver,' applied to several weaving castes but more 
especially to Kurnis. 

Nettik()tala — A small class of beggars who beg onl}' from Komatis ; taken as a sub-caste of 
Dasari. See Andi. 

Neyyala (10,793) — A Telugu fisliing caste found chiefly in Ganjam and Vizagapatam. Th»- 
word ' Neyyala ' means ' beaten rice ', apd the women of the caste still follow the occupation of rice- 
beatiiig. 'Phe men of the caste fish in tanks and rivers. Thej' resemble other Sudra castes in their 
social and religious customs. Brahmans officiate at weddings. AVidows and divorcees may marry 
again. At marriages they wear the thread. Thej- cremate their dead and perform annual ceremonies 
for them on the Pongal day. They drink alcohol, and eat meat, fowls, fish and rats. They have no- 
general name or title. 

NijcLSK.UiA — Konkani-speaking traders ; clubbed with Konkani. 

NiTYULU, Nmyadasu — Literally 'immortal.' A class of Mala beggars. 

EFodha (160) — A small caste of Oriya hill cultivators and earth-workers. 

fTdkkan (5,167 ; M. 'l ) — The word means ' lie who looks.' The men of the caste were formerly 
rojje-dancers, and some of those in Tanjore still live on a free grant of 18 velis of land which were given 
to their ancestors for their skill on the tight-rope by a Chula king in former daj's. At present they are 
mainly traders, cultivators and bricklayers. Some of them officiates at funerals as conch-blowers and so 
on, but these are despised bj- the others and are not allowed to eat with them. They employ Brahmans 
at marriages and Pandarams at funerals. '1 heir patron deity is Draupadi. Widow marriage is not 
allowed. They eat meat and drink alcohol. As a rule they bury the dead and perform sraddhas. 
Some of them arc Linaaj'ats. Their titles are Pillai and Nokkan, and some call themselves M61aya 
Devan, a title wliich is also used by Kalians. 

NoLABOxso — A sub-caste of Odij^a. 

Woliya (2,C60) — Weavers and fishermen in Ganjam. 

NoMATA — A sub-caste of Malas in Ganjam. 

NoNABA — A sub-caste of Vakkaliga. 

NoKiYA— A sub-casto of Goud. 

ITuIayan (96) —A small caste of Malayalam fishermen and boatmen. 

NuRANKURUP — Lime burners {nurit, lime). A title of the Malabar Paravans. 

NuRB.vsn^A .synonym for Dudekula. 

Oc'chan ('l,lf''5) — Temjjlo musicians and drummers in some of the southern districts. The 
name is perhaps a corrupt form of Uvac'chan, a class of temple servants mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Eajaraja (1013 A.D.) whoso exact functions have not been ascertained. Some are priests in Kfili 
temples, but unmarried men may not do such puja. The caste has four sub-divisions, viz., (1) 
Maray.tu (vrhich occurs as Marayan in the inscription referred to above), (2) Pandi Oc'chan, (3) 
Kandappaii and (4) Periya Oc'chan. This last sub-division, which is also called Pallavardyan, always 
wears the thread, but the other three put it on only on ceremonial occasions. In their social and reli- 
gious (customs they follow generally the Vellalo.s and other high class Sudras, but their priests are only 
Gurukkal Brahmans. Their titles are Kamban and VaUabaraiyan. [C.E.. 1891, para. 440.] 

Odam — Literally, ' worker at tiles.' A sub-casto of Nayar, the members of which are tile-makers 
a,Ti(l tdle-turners. 

Odde (498,388) — Telugu tank-diggers and earth- work er.-» found all over the Presidency and in other 
parts of India as well. Tliey have several endogamous sub-divisions, of which the largest are Nata- 
par>im (village men) and Bidaru (wanderers). The former have settled down while the latter are labour- 
ers without any settled .■ibodes, and as usual in such cases t^ie custon-s of the two differ cousiderabh'. 
The village Oddes, for example sometimes emydoy Brahmans as priests, while the wandering section 
contents itself with the sen ices of itv' own elders. Some use a ^a/i at weddings, others a necklace of 
black beails. while yet others use neither. In fact, their customs differ accor'iing to their social 
position and according to the districts in Avhich they live and it is diffic dt to giv any which are of 
universal application Notices of the caste will be found m the following: — O.H 1891, para. 636; 
Nellore Man., p. 166; Buchiman's Mysore, etc.. Vol. I, pp 216-217; O.K. 1871, p 157; Madura 
Man., Part II, p. 88 ; Mysore C.R. 1891, p. 256 ; North Arcot Man., Yol. I, p. 245. 

ODTiEEAzrLU— Same as Odde. 
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Odiya, Ohiva or Ukiva (96,318) — L'hiti is one of tlie vaguost loiius in the wholo of Table XIII. Odi.-Pail 
'I'ho Odij'as are a race by themBol.vi^s split up into ntauy castes. ' Odiytj ' also often means merely 
a man who speaks Oriyd. Tlie term is, however, so constantly returned Ly itself without qiialiUcation 
that Odiya has perforce tigared in the Tables (.>f -,0] the censuses as a ciistc The Odiyaa of the hills 
differ, however, from the Odiyas of tlie plains, tlu; Odiyas of Ganjani from those of Vi/agapatam and 
the customs of one miiltidi- from tlios(} of the next. Partial aceouuts of some of the customs of portions 
of the Oriyii country have been ol)taiuc'd, but it seeuis to be no use to print them without further 
comparative particulars. Tjocal knowledge and local enquiry are needed to clear up the confuwion and 
fog' Avhiili at present surrounds the matter. I O.K. J 891, para. 376. J 

ODIYA-Toar. — Literally, ' Oriya, scavenger '. A '.ramil synonym for Haddis employed as scavengers 
in muuicipahtios in the Tumil country. 

QjALA, pjuA — Beggars in the Dcrcan districts. Olubbed with Dasari. 

Oiali| Oduj,i:, Ozuu; (8, '238) — .\!so called Mettu-Kamsali. Telugu blacksmiths in the Vizagapatam 
Ageucy. They eat beef but are somewhat superior to th(! Faidis and Mahis in social position. 

OiCKlLiYAN — A Tamil form of the Cauareso Vakkaliga [fj-f.). 

OinaitO, O-Manailo (10,()79) — i\u Oriya cultivating caste. 

Ondippuli (Salem) — Telugu-speakiug cultivators and cattle-breeders; clubbed with Toltij'au. 

Oppanakkaran — Telugn-speaking traders and agriculturists ; a sub-caste of Balija. 

Orioebattuuu — A siib-caste of Perikes who beg only from that caste. 

Oriya- -See Odiya. 

Padaiyachi — A title of the Pallis. [_Mc(,dura Man., Part II, p. 57.] 

Padarti — A, sub-caste of DSvadiga. 

Padiga-Eaju — Same iis Bhatrazu. 

Padi VARA (11 ) — Unrecognizable . 

PA(iiDAiYAU (South Arcot) — A synonym for Ohakkiliyan. 

Pagati-Vesham^A class of Telugu beggars who put on disguises (vcsJtam) while begging 
Clubbed with Dasari. See Andi. 

Paidi ('19,015) — An Oriya caste of agricultural labourers and weavers. [O.P. 1891, para. 397.] 

Paik, Paikali — An occupational term meaning ' a peon '; also used as a title by tlie Odiyas of the 
Ganjiim and Vizagapatam Agencies. 

Paiko — A synonym for Pona. 

Pailm.vn or Pailwan (6) — An occupational term, meaning ' a wrestler,' used by all classes 
following this occupation, wiiether they are Hindus or Musalmaus. The Hindus among them are 
\i.sually GoUas or Jettis and in their oases the entry has been clubbed with these castes. 

Painda — Same as Paidi. 

Paki'— A. sub-caste of Belli. 

P.vLAVADU — A sub-caste of Boya. 

Palayakkarav, Pox.io.vr — A sub-caste of ^Mutracha. [C.R. 1891, para. 340 ;, JVorth Arcot Man., 
Vol. I, p. 218.1 

Pali — Oriya -speaking' cultivators in the Koraput taluk of the Vizagapatam Agency, who are 
reported to be a sub-caste of Khonds. 

Palinji — A Tamil form of Balija. 

Faliyan (705) — Found on the Palni hills und the adjoining hills in Tinnevelly. In the latter 
they are also known as Kaniyans. They are said to speiik a mixture of Tamil and Malayalam. They 
are miserable, nomadic, jungle-folk, who live upon forest honey, roots and hill millet and have no 
settled habitations. They are half-clothed and the women sometimes go about clad only in leaves, 
and they ai.'e reported to sometimes live, in huts built on trees. The belief is that they are powerful in 
witchcraft and that tigers and other wild beasts dare not touch them. They se'fm to be worthy of a 
visit from the Ethnographic Survey. {Madura Man., Part II, pp. 65-66.] 

Pallaikar — Same us Poligar or Palayakkaran. 

Fallan '825,395 ; AI. 48)— Agricultural labourers found iu a'l the sotithern districts but chiefly 
in Madura and Tinnevelly. [C.E. 1891, para. 387 ; Tanjore Man., p. 204 ; Madura Man., Part II, pp. 

Palli V\xniyan (2,554,316)— This caste has been referred to in the body of this Chapter as being 
one of those "vvhioh are claiming for themselves a position higher than that which Hindu society is 
incline.! to accorithem. Their ancestors were undoubtedly socially superior to themselves, but they 
do not content tliemselves with stating this but in places ura taking to wearing the sacred thread of 
the twico-born and claim to be Kstiatriyas. They have published pamphlets t. > prove their descent from 
that caste and they returned themselves in thousand-, especially in Godavari, as Agnikiila Kshatiiyas 
or' Vannikula Kshairiyas, meaning ' Kshatriyas of the fire race.' They have a widc-spreafi organiza- 
tion eno-ineered from JMadrdS, and in G6davari riots have already occurred between them and the 
Kap'us, who do not admit their pretensions. , . , „,. , , , ,. -, 

In the Telugu districts a section of the caste lives by fishmg and carpentry, though ordinarily 
the community is agriculturist. These do not intermarry with the others. Tiiey are said 
to worship at the Mira Sahib mosque at Nagilr. in the Negapatam taluk of Tanjore, at which many 
Hindus make offerings. [C.R. 1871, pp. 157-158; C.R. 1891, paras. 386, 5i3; Buchanan's Mysore, 
ac Vol. 1, pp. 182, 479; Coimbatore Man., Vol. I, p 61 ; North Arcot Man., Vol I, pp. 233, 237.] 
' Pallio'chan — A sub-caste of Nayar, the hereditary occupation of which is palanquin-bearing. 

Pambaikkaran (l, 209)— An oecupatioual term, meaning one who plays the drum (pambai). 
They ate usually either far^iiyans or Sembadavans. ,,^,.,. „, , , , .,, ,t', c. i j- 

Pambala— Telugu beggars who beg from, Malas and Madigax. Clubbed with Mala, bee Andi. 

PiliULA— A siib-caste^oflogi, and in some districts of Odde. , . , , , ^.v u 

Pinan (Tamil) 3,517— Also called Mestris. I ailors among Tamils m IVIadura and iinacvelly. 
They employ Brihmans and Vellalas as par6hits. Though barbers and washermen will not eat food 
pre/wed by them, they are allowpd to enter, Hindu temples. . ^ 
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Pan.-Pai". Panan (^lalayalam) 13,-124 — Exorcists and devil-(laiic(>rs. The men, also make umlirolliit;, and the 

women act as midwivi's. In parts tho}- are called Mahiyans and tln-y maylti' descendants of that hill 
tribe who havr setth^d in the plains. [C.H. 1891, para. 546 ; Malabar Man., Vol. I, ji. 146.] 

Panara (384) — a , s?mall caste of Canarese basket-makers and devil-dancer.s, connoited with the 
Nalakeyavas. \_Snuth Cunarn Man., Vol. I, p. 179.] , 

Panasa (599)— Telugu- speaking beggars. See. Andi. 

Panciiaciiaka — A snb-sect of Liugayat. 

Panchala (47,500) — The Kammalans of the Canarese districts. See Kammalan. 

1'axchamsale — A sub-sect of Lingayat. 

Pandaram (5-, 991) — A i-asto of Tamil priests and beggars. See Andi. 

F.isDAVAKUj.AM — Cleaning ' i)i the caste of the Pandava kings.' A title returned by some of the 
.Tatapus and Kouda Doras. 

PanditO (t!--5j — An Oriya caste of astrologers and phj^siciaus. They wear the sacied tliread uiid 
accept drinlsing water only from Brahmans and Gaudos. Infant marriage is ^iractised and ^\•idc^^• 
marriage is prohibited. 

Pandu (_TrJchinopo]y) — A Tamil synonj'm for Kapuor Eeddi. 

P.vNDYAN — Tamil traders in &1 adura and Tinnevelly. Taken as equivalent to Shiinan, since Nailan 
was entered as their title. It is also a title of the Shanaus. 

Paxgadikaka — A sub-caste of Billava. 

Panikkan (30,406 ; M. 2)— A Tamil caste found chiefly in Madura and Tinnevelly. The wordujf'inis 
a teaclier, but the caste are weavers, agriculturists and traders. They employ Brahmans as prie.sts but 
these arc apparently not received on terras of eipiality liy other Br.ihmans. The Panikkans now 
fre'|uently call themselves " Illam Vellalas " and change their title in deeds and ofRcial papers from 
Panikkan to Pillai. They are also taking to wearing the sacred thi-ead and giving up eating moat. 
The caste is divided into three rayais or endogamous clans, namely ISIital, Pattauam and Malayam and 
eachot tneso again has live partly exogaraous septs or ?'//««)« (families), namelj^, Muttillam, Toranatillam, 
PaUikkillam, Manjanattillam andSuliya-illam. It iss^idthatthe Mital and Pattanam sections will cat 
together tli'iugh. they do not intermany, but that the i\Ialayam section can neither dine with nor many 
into the <ither two. Tliey are reported to have an elaborate sj'stem of caste government, under whicli 
eleven villages form a gudiualam (or stage) and send representatives to its council to settle caste matters, 
and i.'leVdU t/adistalamx form a nddii (or countr\-) and send I'opresentatives h) a cliief council \\-hicJi 
decides i^uestions which are beyoTid the competence of the gndistala)iis. 

PAMKicAr., — -V synonym for Kanisan ; also a title of some of ihe Jsaj'ars. 

Pai;isavan (13,729; — A caste which performs certain duties at the funerals of Sudras, such as 
larrying round tlie news of the death and blowing couelios at the ceremony. [C.B. 1891, para. 54o ; 
JS^ortli Arcuf Man , Vol. 1, p. 244.] 

Paniyan (29,245; — A Malayalam caste of agriealtura] labourers. [CI.E. 1891, para. .39-1 ; Bucha- 
nan's Ml/sore, etc., Vol. II, p. 154j Madras Jlnseui'i JSitllitlii, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 18 — .30.] 

Pakji — A sub-caste of Bant; 

P.VN.jrKoni — A Tamil synonym for Dud6kula. 

Paxsaiyan — A title of the Alavans. 

Pano (01,200) — An extensive caste of hill weavers found cliiefly in the Ganjam Agency. TJie 
Khond sjTionym for this word is Domboloko, whicli helps to confirm the conjiection pointed fiut in 
the 1891 Census Eeport between this caste and the Dombos of Vizagapatam. They s}ioak Khond and 
Oriya. Generally the only marriage coremon}' is a feast to tlie relations, but iii some places the little 
lingers of the bride and bridegroom have to be formally joined to make the eeremoiij' binding. Their 
chief goddess is said to be one Takurani to whom they offer turmeric, rice and a fowl once a year in 
April, and two goats at harvest time. The turmeric and rice are arranged in the form of a figure of 
eight and the blood of the fowl poured into one of the circles of the figure. In some viUagc.s when a 
child is born tin; pujdri is asked whether his grandfather or great grandfather lias been re-born in 
him and if the piijari answers in the affirmative pigs are saoriliced to the ancestors. [( '.K. 1S9] , para 
487; C.E. 1881, VoL ill, pp 08-70.] 

PAXTAKULAii (Trichinopoly) — Same as Eeddi or K;ijni. 

Paxxia — Same as Pentij'a. 'I'hese are Orij^a betel-leaf (pann:)) sellers. 

Paradesi (191) — A class of IMalaydlam beggars allied to Choyi or Yugigurukkal. 

Paraiyan, Eaeiaii (2,152,840; il. 12) — The great agricultural labourer caste of tlie 'Jamil eountiy. 
The term is now almost a generic one and the caste is split up into many sub-divisions -nhich differ in 
manners and ways. For example, the Koliyans, who are weavers, and the Valluvans, who are niedieino 
men and prie.sts and wear the saered thread, will not intermarry or eat with the others and are now 
))ractically distinct castes. Enc[uiry needs 1o bo made into these sub-divisions. \S inslnw'' a ])iiti')')inrii 
gives fifteen of them, the Madura Manual 29, and the Census returns of 1891 as many as .350. 'It is 
clear that it would be rash to attempt to predicate universal application lor any customs in the case of a 
body of people numbering over two milliou.'i, residing iu a dozen districts, and split up in this manner. 

Tlie old Tamil poems and ivorks of the early centuries of the Christian em do not mention the 
name Paraiyan, bat contain many descriptions of a tribe called the Eyinas, who seem to have beini 
quite distinct from the rest of the population and did not live in the villages but in forts of their own. 
Ambiir and Vellore are mentioned as the sites of two of these. These may perhaps have been theances- 
tors of the I'araiyans of to-duy. All traditions represent the Paraiyan s as being a caste which has 
come down in the world, and it is curious that the list of the sub-divisions of tlie taste returned in 
1891 contains a number of names which point to their having originally held a, higher position than 
they now do, and to their having eonstituted a self-supporting community. Such are Kottdra 
(granary), Arasu (king\ Kammahi Tartisau), Kusavan (potter), Navidan (barber), Piinan (musician), 
Panikkan i teaiher). Podaravannun (washerman), Semman (leatherworker), Tac'chan (carpenter); and 
Taidj'an (physician), though some of these may be merely occupational terms returned as names of 
qub-castes. At the present time, however, the caste has its own barbers and washermen.- ■Ift the 
inscriptions of Edjariija, theChi'iIa king, about the beginning of the 1 1th cestury, the e.iste is called by 
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its present name. It had then two sub-divisions, Nesavu (the weavers) and Ulavu (the ploughmen), Par -Fat 
and it had Its own hamlets, wells and burning-grounds. Instances of the privileges which the caste ' ' 

Btiil enjoys in some places ai-e given in the 1891 Census Eeport, para. .«85. That it is by no means 
lacking in natural intelligence is sufBciently shown by the fact that most of the domestic servants of 
Europeans m this Presidency are recruited from it. [C.E. 1871, pp. 168-171; O.R. 1891; paras. 385 
and 437 ; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. II, p, 152 ; Coimhatore Man., Vol. I, p. 63 ; Tanjore Man., p. 202 • 
Madura Man., Part II, pp. 75-79; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, pp. 234-236; Caldwell's Comparative 
Q-fammar of the Dravidian Languages, pp. 540-554. J 
Pakambast— Ai sub-caste of Choruman. 
PIrasaiva.v— A synonym for Ou'chnn. 

Parate— Barbers among the Billavas. A s\ib-caste of Billava. 

Paravan (5, •242)— Though all the Paravans are shown in the Malayalam section of Table XIII, 
there are in reality three castes which answer to this name and which speak Tamil, Malaydlam and 
Canarose respectively. Probably all three are descended from the Tamil Paravans or Paratavans. 
The Tamil Paravans nre fishermen on the sea coast. Their head-quarters is Tuticorin and their 
headman is called Talavan. They are mostly Native Christians. They claim to be Kshatriyas of the 
Pandya line of kings, and they will eat only in the houses of Brdhmans. The Malayalam" Paravans 
are shell collectors, lime burners, and gymnasts, and their women act as midwives. Their titles are 
Kurup, Varakurup and Nurankurup. I'he Canarese Paravas are umbrella makers and devil-dancers. 
[C.R. 1871. p. 161 ; Madura Man., Part II, pp. 73-74 ; South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 179.] 
T'auiah — See Paraiyan. 

Pakit, Pariyata (M. 5)— A Bombay caste of washermen. 

Parivaram, Uliyakara»or Maniyagaran (18,873)— The word" Parivaram" means a "retinue," 
and was probably ori^^inaUy only an occupational term. It is now-a-days applied to the domestic servants 
under the Tottiya zamindars in the districts of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly, who 
are recruited from several castes, but have apparently come to form a caste by themselves. The Kotaris 
of South Canara are a somewhat parallel case, and probably in time the Paiks among the Oriyas and 
the Khasas, who are servants to the Telugn zamindars, will similarly develop into separate castes. The 
caste is said to require all its members of both sexes to do such service for its masters as they 
may require. Persons of any caste above the Pairaiyas are admitted into its ranks, and the men in it 
may marry a woman of any other caste with the permission of the zamindar under whom they serve. 
They do not habitually employ Brahmans as priests, and in places the head of the Tcttiyan caste conducts 
their ceremonies. Their titles are Maniyagaran and S6rvaigaran. The latter is also used by the 
Agamudaiyans. 

Pariyari— A synonym for Ambattan. 
Pasi (6) — A Bengal caste of distillers and toddy-drawers. 
Pasupatiii — A sub-caste of Pandaram. 
Patabonka — A sub-caste of Bonka. 
Patali — A sub-caste of Tani. 

Patari (Vizagapatam Agency) — People from the Central Provinces whose mother tongue was 
returned as Noriya. A sub-caste of Gond. 

Pathan (95,206) — Strictly means a Musalman of Afghan descent, but in this Presidency it is 
a tribe name often assnmed by those who have no right to it, such as the Labbais, who are descendants 
of Tamil women bj' Musalmans. 

Patnulkaran (87,149) — A •caste of foreign weavers found in all the Tamil districts, but mainly in 
Madura town, who speak Patnuli or Khatri, a dialect of Gnjarati, and came originally from Gujarat. 
They have always been known here as Patnulkarans, or ' silk thread people ', they are referred to in the 
inscriptions of Kumara Gupta (A.D. 473) at Mandasor, south of Gujarat, (Indian Antiquary, Vol. 15, page 
194), by the name Pattavayaka which is the Sanskrit equivalent of Patnulkaran, and the Sasanam of 
Queen MangammSl of Madura, mentioned below, speaks of them by the same name ; but lately they have 
taken to calling themselves Saurashtras from the Sauraslitra country from which they came; They 
also claim to be Brahmans. They thus frequentlj"- entered themselves in the schedules as Saurashtra 
Brahmans. They are an intelligent and hard-working community and deserve every sympathy in the 
eflforts which they are making to elevate the material prosperity of their members and improve their 
educational condition, but a claim to Brahmanhood is a difficult matter to establish. They say that 
their claim is denied because they are weavers by profession, which none of the southern Brahmans 
are, and because the Brahmans of the Tamil country do not understand their rites, which aie the 
northern rites. The Mandasor inscriptions, however, represent them as soldiers as well as weavers, 
which does not sound Brahmanical, and the Tamil Brdhmans have never raised any objections to the 
Gauda Brahmans calling themselves such, different as their ways are from those current in the south. 
In Madura their claim to Brahmanhood has always been disputed. As early as 1705 A.D. the Brahmans 
of Madura called in question the Patniilkiirans' right to perform the annual Upakarma (or renewal of the 
sacred thread) in the Brahman fashion. The matter was taken to the notice of the Queen, Mangammal, 
(1689-1705 A.I).) and she directed her state pandits to convene meetings of learned men and to examine 
into it. On their advice she issued a cadjdn Sasanam which permitted them to follow the Brahmanical 
rites. But all the twice-born,— whether Brahmans, Kshntriyas or Vaisj-as, — are entitled to do the same, 
and the Sasanam establishes little. The Patnuls point out that in some cases their g6tras are Brahma- 
nical. But in many instances which could be quoted Kshatriyas had also Brahmanical g6tras. 
Thus the Chalukyan and Kadamba kings belonged to the Manavya gotra ; the Pallavas to the Salan- 
kdyana g6tra ; and the Nayak (Balija) kings of Vijianagar to the Bharadvaja g6tra. [C.R. 1871, 
p, 155 ; C.R. 1891, para. 476 ; Tanjore Man., p. 185 ; Madura Man., Part IT, p. 87 ; Mysore C.R. 1891, 
p. 247 ; North Areot Man., Vol. I, p. -228.] 
Patra (1,761) — Oriya silk-weavers. 

Patra (16,489 ; M. 1.) — A Telugu caste of hunters and cultivators found chiefly in the districts 
of Oiiddapah and Kurnool. It has two sub-divisions, the Doras (chiefs) and GuTikaIa8[(mark8men), 
the former of which is supposed to be descended from the old Poligars and the latter from their 
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Pat.'-Pat. followers and servants. This theory is supported hy the fact that at the weddings of Gurifcalas 
the Doras receive the first pdnsupdri. Widows mayjiot marry, nor is divorce recognised. They usually 
employ Brahmans at marriages and Satanis at funerals. Though they are Vaishnavites they also 
worship the usual village deities, such as Gangamma and Ellamma. They bury the dead and perform 
annual sraddhas. They will eat with GoUas. 'I'heir title is Naidu. They are said to have totemistio 
septs, hut none of the actual names of these have been reported. 

Fatramela, Patradava (1,202) — A Cauarese daucing-girl caste. \^Soufh Canara Man., Vol. I, 
p. 179.] 

Fattan-adava — A sub-caste of Mogei, a Canarese fishing caste. For the name compare Pattanavan. 

Pattanavan (37,062) — Literally, ' dweller in a _prtWrt«n»(', or maritime village. A Tamil caste of 
fishermen and boatmen. [O.R. 1891, para. 508.1 

Pattapu (13,499) — Otherwise known as Tulivandlu. A class of fishermen found mainly in the 
Nellore district. Thijy speak either Tamil or Telugu, and so may perhaps be^merely Tamil Pattanavans 
who have migrated to the Telugu districts. They are divided into two endogamous sections called 
Chinna and Pedda. Their headman, is called the Pedda or Adimula Chetti. They are strict Vaishna- 
vites and it is even said that desertion from the sect is punished with excommunication. Outsiders 
from some communities are admitted into the caste, but not the Bogams, Yanadis, Yerukalas, Malas, or 
Madigas. Marriage is either infant or adult, and widow-marriage is practised. They seldom employ 
Brahman s as priests. The dead are burned and the ashes are thrown into the sea. They do not 
perform sraddha, but, like others of the lower castes, they give the Brahmans rice and vegetables every 
two or three years as a sort of substitute therefor. They eat pork and drink alcohol. Their title is 
Chetti. 

Pattak — Ijiterally, ' teacher '; a title assumed recently by some of the Nokkans in Tanjore. 

Pattariyak — A Tamil corruption of Pattusaliyan (silk-weaver). Beturned by some of the 
Tinnevelly Sales. 

i'ATT it-Sale — A sub-caste of Sale. 

Patvegara, P.^-Ttegaka (469) — Canarese-speaking silk-weavers found in Anantapur. 

±*AVi.vi —Same as Vayani, a sub-caste of JMadiga. 

Peddam'mavandlu — Telugu beggars ; clubbed with Dasari. 

Pexnegaua — Konkani-speakiug traders akin to Vanis. 

Pent ya (2,552) — Oriya cultivators in Vizagapatam Agency ; also called Holuva. Their girls are 
married alter paberty and sexual license before marriage is not recognised but is tolerated if the 
parties eventually marry. The only marriage ceremony is a feast to the relations followed by a wild 
dance. A widow may remarry her deceased husband's younger brother. In religion they are Hindus 
but thej' worship all the village goddesses. They do not employ Brahman priests. They burn their 
dead and distribute rice, etc., to Brahmans once a year on the new-moon day in the month of Bhadra- 
padam (September-October). Their title is Naik. 

Perike (22,732) — Literally. ' a gunny-bag.' A Telugu caste of gunny-bag weavers, corresponding 
to the Janappans of the Tamil districts. [C.R. 1891, para. 460.] 

Pekike-Muggula (Kistna) — Otherwise known. as Mushti-Golla ; a sub-caste of Golla. They are 
beggars and exorcists. 

Perimasa (1) -LTnrecognizable. 

Persian (Uj— Territorial. 

Phula (Ij — Unrecognizable. Probably a mistake for Phulari, a Bombay caste of gardeners., 

Pic'chigUilta (8,028) — Literally, ' an assembly of beggars.' A Telugu begging caste. See Audi. 

PiDARAK — A sub-caste of Ambalavdsi which officiatps as priests in Kali temples. 

PiKLAR (3) — Unrecognizable. 

PiLLAi^A title of Vellalas, Idaiyans and other castes. 

PiLLAirERAN — A sub-caste of Kalian. 

PiNDAKi (59) — A Bombay caste of personal servants. 

PiNjARi — Same, as Dtid^kula. 

PisHARoDi — A sub-caste of Ambalavasi which makes flower-garlands and does menial service in 
the temples. 

PiTTAi.AVADu — Telugu bcggars ; a sub-caste of Dasari. 

PoDALA — A Canarese form of Poduval ; a sub-caste of Ambalavasi. 

PoDAPOTULA — -A sub-caste of Golla which begs only from Gollas. 

PoDARAYAN OR PoDABA Vanxan — Washermen among the Paraiyas. 

PoDHAXo — See Pradhani. 

PoDUVAL — A sub-caste of Ambalavasi. [C.R. 1891, j)ara. 443.] 

PoiGARPU (Vizagapatam Agency) — A ^ub-tribe of Gadaba. 

PoLTA — A synonym for Gatti. 

PoLU — Cultivators on the Vizagapatam hills. Their mother-tongue was also returned as P61u.. 
The Deputy Tahsildar of Koraput says that both entries ate mistakes for Kodu or Khond. Hence 
clubbed with Khond. 

Pombada (631) — Canarese devil-dancers. \_South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 179.] 

Pon-Chetti — l.iterallj-, ' a gold merchant '; a sub-division of the Malabar Kammalans. 

PoNDAN, PoGANDAN — A sub-caste of Idaiyan. They are palanquin-bearers to the Zamdrin of 
Calicut. 

Pondra, Ponara (I8,195) — An Oriya caste of vegetable growers and sellers. Probably the same 
as Mali, as one of the sub-divisions of 3lali is Pondra Mali. 

PoxGUVAN — A sub-caste of Kapu or Reddi. 

Poroja (9i. 886) — Acultivating hill tribe in the Vizagapatam Agency which speaks Poroja; for 
which language see Chapter VI. [C.R. 1891, para. 401 ; Vizagapatam Ma?i., -p. 103; O.R. 1871, pp. 
224-227.] ,, • 

Pothriya (329)— Oriya stone-cutters. (Oriya Pothro, stone.) ; ' , 

PoriA — Literally, ' mat-maker '; a sub-caste of Odiya. ' ■ • 1 
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PoTTiVAx— ^ee Chahyan. They are barbers and puroliits to Chaliyans. POit-Rel. 

iBADUANi, PoOTiANO— A title assumed by Samantiyas and otlier Oriya castes. 
. Pujari (325)— An occupational term meaning ' priest in a temple.' 

Pulaiyan (3,484)— A synonym for Chernman ; also a Tamil caste of hill cultivators found in 
Maduraand Coimbatore. [O.K. 1891„para. 420 ; Coimbatore Man., Vol. I, p. 409 ; Madura Man., Vts^rt 
II, p. 65 ; Mateer's Native Life in 'Jravancore, pp. 33-59 ; Madras JievJ.ew, May 1896, pp. 2.37-272.1 

PuLAVAN— Litei-ally, ' a scholar ' ; in Tinnevelly a sub-caste of Oc'chan, They are drummers and 
musicians in Hindu temples, and are also employed by the lower classes of Sudras to sing' at weddings. 
At these tbey sing topical songs of their own composition. Also a sub-caste of the (Konga) Velldlas. 

PdLiASAiu— A sub-caste of the Malabar Kammalaiis which does masons' work. 

Puliyan (l 83)— A Malabar hill tribe. Also a sub-caste of Nayars. 

PuUuvan (1,828)— A Malabar tribe of herbalists. [O.R. 1891, para. 451. J 

Puluvan (6,240)— A Taniil cultivating caste found in Salom and Coimbatore. It should not be 
•cxmfused with Pulavau. [C.E. 1891, para. SfS.] 

■ PuKAGiRi KsHATHiYA— A syuonym for Perike. [C.E. 1891, para. IfiO.J 
PuRUSA — A Canaresc synonym for Jogi. 

PcsALAVADC — Literal!} , ' seller of glass beads' ; a sub-caste of Yerukala. 

.Rabjee (Nortli Arcot 64)— A synonj'm for ShiAh, a Musalman sect. 

Eacha — Same as Jilutracha. 

Raddi-Vaklu — A Canarese synonym for the Telugu Kapus. 

Raidas (7) — An Upper India caste of leather workers. 

Eajakan — A synonym for Vannan. 

Eajaiviakan — A Tamil .svnonym for the Telugu Razus. 

Raipuri OR Balui.ika (11,325) — A Konkani-speaking caste of traders and cultivators found in 
South Canara. [C.E. 1891, para. aSl ; South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 166.] 

Raj Gojtd — A sub-tribe of Gond. Their language was wrongly returned as Tamil. 

Rajput (15,273)— Properly a cultivating and militaij' caste from Ujiper India, but returned 
here by many persons who have no real right to the description. [O-U. 1891, para. 344; C.E. 1871, 
p. 140 ;, North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 208.] 

RAma-Kshatri. — A name for the Kotegaras or S6rvegaras. 

Eamanuja — A sub-caste of Satani. 

Eanaviban — Literallj', ' a brave warrior' ; a name returned by some Chakkiliyans. 

Rangari (13,604) — Marathi-speaking dyers. [C.E. 1891, para. 482; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., 
Vol. I, p. 176 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 229.] 

Eaniyava — A sub-caste of Holeya. 

Eatodi (5) — Unrecognizable. 

Eavari — Correctly Vyapari. A trading section of the Nayars. Compare the trading Vellan 
•Chettis among the Vellalas. 

Raveri (1)392) — A Musalman tribe in the Laccadives. 

Ruvulo (•'')245) — There are three castes of temple-servants among the Oriyas, the Ravulos, the 
Malis and the Munis. The Eavulos blow conches in the Saivite temples and at Brahmans' weddings, 
sell flowers and beg and regard themselves as superior to the other two. The Malis do seiTice in 
Saivite or Vaishnavita temples and sell flowers, but the Munis are employed only in the temples of 
the village goddesses. Among the Eavulos infant marriage is compulsory, but widow-marriage is 
allowed and also divorce in certain cases. A curious account is given of the punishment sometimes 
inflicted by the caste panchayat on a man who ill-treats and deserts his wife, fie is made to sit under 
one of the bamboo coops with which fish are caught and his wife sits on the top of it. Five pots of water 
«re then poured over the pair of them in imitation of the caste custom of pouring five pots of water 
over a dead body before it is taken to the burning ground, the ceremony taking place in the part of the 
house where a corpse would be washed. The wife then throws away a ladle and breaks a cooking-pot 
jusfas she would have done had her husband really been dead, and further bre.qks her baiigles and 
tears off her necklace just as would have been done if she was really a widow. Having thus signified 
that her husband is dead to her she goes straight off to her parents' house and is free to marry again. 
Some Eavulos wear the sacred thread. They employ Brahmans as priests for religious and cere- 
monial purposes. They eat fish and meat (though not beef or fowls), but do not drink alcohol. 
Now-a-days many of them are earth-workers, cart-drivers, bricklayers, carpenters and day labourers. 
Their only title is Eavulo. 

Eavi7T (Salem) — .\ sub-caste of Balija. Formerly soldiers under the Poligte. Also a title of the 
Eannadiyans. 

Eavutan — A title used by Labbais, Marakkayars and Jonagans. 

Eavuto — A sub-tribe of Gond. 

Eayarvamsam — Literally, ' the Eaja's clan ' ; a name returned by some Maravans in Madurst and 
Kurumbans in Trichiriopoly. 

RaZU (106,846) — These are perhaps descendants of the military section of the Kapu, Kamma and 
Velama castes. At their weddings tliey wofship a. sword, which is a ceremony which usually denotes a 
isoldier-caste. They say they are ^shatriyas, and at marriages use a wrist string made of cotton and 
wool, the combination peculiar to Kshatriyas, to tie the wrists of the happy couple. But they eat 'fowls, 
which a strict Kshatriya would not do, and their claims are not tmiversally admitted by other Hindus. 
They have three endogamous sub -divisions, viz., Murikinati. Nandimandalam and fiuryavamsam,' of 
which the first two are territorial. In their religious and social customs they ijlosely foUow the 
Brahmans. [C.E, 1891, para. 343 ; Tanjore Man., p. 176 ; North Arcot 3fan., Vol. I, p. 208.] 

■ Eeddi — ^A synoriyrii for Kapu. See Kamma. 

Relli (17,775). — Gardeners and labourers, found mainly in Ganjam and Vizagapatam, who speak 
either Oriya or Telugu. The caste is an endogamous unit. M arriage is infant or adult. Divorcees 
and widows may marry again. The headmen act as priests. They worship all the village deities, 
.but preferably Kdli, burn their dead, eat beef and drink alcohol. [C.E 1891, para. 398.] 
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Roh.'-SaiU E6HILLA (12) — Territorial. 

SoMBAN. — A MalayAlam corruption of Domban or Dommara. 

IWoa (31,495).— Oriya-speakin;? hiU cultivators. Also called Paiko. [O.E. 1891, para. 410 p 
C.R. 1871,p. 22.1.] ' 

Ronguni (7,002) — Oriya dyers and weavers. The name comes from the caste's occupation of 
dyeing {rangu, dye) cotton thread. They do not eat meat, but they allow widows to marry. 
RowTHAN — See Eavutdn. 
RuNzu — Telugu beggars ; clubbed with Dasari. See Acdi. 

Sadar (4,328) — A Canarese caste of cultivators, said to be all Linijiiyats, who are found in the- 
districts of Bellary and Anantapur. Their headmen are called Nadu Gaudu. Their priests are either- 
Brahmans or Jangams. Girls are married either before or after pubetty. Widow marriage is prohi- 
biteil. They do not wear the sacred thread, but they are pure vegetarians like Brihmans. The dead 
are buried, and on the third, fifth and eleventh days after death food is distributed to the caste. Some 
perform sraddhas. They are supposed to have originally been Jains. Their titles are Reddi and 
Gaud. [Buchanan's Mysore, etc.. Vol. I, p. 292 ; Mysore C.R. 1891,^p. 226.] 

Sadhanasuea. — A synonym for Samayamuvadu. See Sale and Andi. 

Sapi (4) — Unrecognizable. 

Safi (2) — Unrecognizable. 

Sagakakula — A synonym for Uppara. Literally, ' the clan of Sagara,' a mythical king from whom 
the Upparas claim descent. 

Saguva, Sapuva (Ganjam) — Oriya snake-charmers. A sub-caste of Gaudo or Kampo. 

Sait (7) — A title among Musalmans meaning ' a merchant'. 

Saiva (-63) — Sectarian, meaning a worshipper of Siva. 

Siaiyad (152, 016) — A Musalmaln tribe. Properly the name should only be used by direct descend- 
ants of the Prophet, but it is taken now-a-days by anybody and everybody and even by recent converts. 

Sajjana — Literally, ' good men'; a synonym for Lingaj'at Gdnigas. 

SaiabaNd (1) — Unrecognizable. 

SALiNdtAiKABAif — A synouym for Karaiyan or Sembadavan. 

Salapu (1,068) — A small caste of weavers found in the Vizagapatam district. They will not 
eat with Sales, Devingas and other weaver castes. 

Sale (325,912 ; M. 29) — The great weaving caste among the Telugus. It is spread over the whole of 
the Presidency and is known by various names, such as S6napati, Saliyan and S6niyan. The Telugu 
dictionary Andhrapada Pdrydtam says that it is the oftspring of a Kamsala man and a potter woman, 
but its members have a more imposing tradition of their origin. They say that the Sis In Markandeya. 
performed a sacrifice and out of the sacrificial fire came the Eishi Bhavana, bearing a bundle of thread, 
obtained from the lotus which sprang from Vishnu's navel, with which he proceeded to make clothes 
for the gods. He married Bhadravati, daughter of the Sun, who bore him 101 sons, one of whom was 
lame. The Sales are descended from these sons and the lame son was the progenitor of the. class of 
beggars known as Samayamuvadus or Sadhanastiras who beg from this caste and none other. The 
patron deity of the caste is still Bhavana Rishi. The caste has two endogamous sub-divisions called 
the Padma (lotus) Sales and Pattu (silk) Sales. Each of these has a number of exoganious sections. 
The headman of the caste is kuo\Fn as the Pedda Senapati. Infant marriage is common and widow- 
marriage is not recognised. Their wedding ceremonies i esemble those of the Brahmans, and Brahmans 
are employed for them, while Satanis officiate at funerals. Some wear the sacred thread. They either 
burn or bury their dead und they perform annual ceremonies for them. They oat meat and will dine 
and drink with Kapus and Gollas. [C.R. 1891, paras. 480, 481, 484; Tanjore Man., p. 186; North 
Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 230 ; South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 167.] 

Saluppav — A Tamil form of Janappan. 

Samag^ara (l,'00) — Canarese leather-workers. [South Canara J/an., Vol. I, p. 175.] 
Saiuantan (4,;:i51) — The word means ' a knight ' and was conferred as a title on Malayalam chief- 
tains by former rajas in that country. It is now practically a caste-name. The sub-divisions of the 
caste are Tirumalpad, Eradi (Ernad), Nedungadi (Nedunganad), Vallodi (Valluvanad), Unittiri, Nam- 
biar and Atiyoti. Samautans claim to be Kshatriyas, but they do not wear the sacred thread or 
perform the Vedic rites. Thev no doubt abstain from meat and alcohol, but so do manv other castes. 
[C.R. 1891, paras. 349, 350.] ' 

Samantiya (13,496) — A.ti Oriya caste of agricultural labourers and firewood sellers. Girls are 
married either before or after maturity. The essential portion of the ceremony is the tying of the 
right hands of the couple with a cot' on thread soaked in turmeric water. Widow marriage is practised. 
'I'hey employ Brahmans and men of their own caste as priests, burn their dead, and worship Kaluva, 
Takurani, Dvarsuni and other deities of the hill tribes in preference to other gods. Their title is 
l-'odhano. 

Samayamuvadu — Beggars who beg only from Sales ; a sub-caste of Sale. See Andi and Sale. 

Samayanarayana — A sub-caste of Balija. 

SImban — A .synonym for Paraiyan ; also a sub-division of that caste ; also one of its titles. 

Sambunt Reddi or Kapu— A name returned by Tamil Sembadavans settled iu the Nellore district. 

Sammanan (2) — Unrecognizable. 

Sajimeraya — Telugu beggars employed as servants and messengers by the heads of Lingiyat 
rniiitg ; clubhed with Dasari. 

Sangili-Jadu (.Tnngal Jati) — A class of Mardthi beggars and bird-catchers. See Kattu-Mahrati. 

Sani (3,9i'0)^A Telugu dancing-girl caste. See Uasi. 

Sanj6ffi (661)— An Oriya caste of religious mendicants who act as priests to Pano and other 
j)oLIuting castes. They wear the sacred thread. 

Santa Kavarai— A name returned by some BaUjas in Chingloput. 

Santo — A sub-caste of Bhayipuo ; also a sub-division of Oriya Brahmans. 

Sany^i (614) — An occupational term, meaning an ascetic. See Andi. 
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Sappa|iga (2,673j— A Ganqrese caste of musicians and cultivators. In some taluks of South SsTi-Shn 
15H ''''^ *° identical with, or a sub-caste of, Gdniga. [South Canara Man., Vol. I, '^^P'^^^' 

SaUa-Bu — A sub-easte of the Telugu Kamsalas. 

SisTEi ( 1 2) -Unrecognizable. The word is used as a title by Smarta Brahmans in this Residency, 
but thejpersons returning it came from Bombay and were not Brdhmans. 

Satani (39,464)— a Telugu caste of temple servants supposed to have come into existence in the 
time of tlio great Vaishnavite reformer Sri Eam^nujdchdiya ^ A.D. 1 1 00). The principal endogamous 
sub-dmsions of this caste are (1) Ekdkshari, (2) ChaturAkshari, (3) Ashtakshai-i and (4) Kulasekhara. 
if ^^akshari8 {ika, one, and ahham, syllable) hope to get salvation by reciting the one mystic 
r^ A u '1 i: *?e Ohaturaksharis believe in the religious efficacy of the four syllables Bd-md-nu-ja; 
the Ashtakshans hold that the recitation of the eight syllables 6m-ni.m6.nd.rd.ya-nd.ya ; (Om ! Salutation 
to Warayana) will ensure them eterral bliss ; and the Kuiasekha-as, who wear the sacred thread, claim 
to be the descendants of the Vaisimava saint Kulasekhara Alvar, formerly a king of the K6rala 
country. The first two sections make umbrellas, flower garlands, etc., and are also priests to Balijas 
and other Midra castes of the Vaishnava sect, while the membi-rs of the other two have takea to 
temple service. In their social and religious customs all the sub-divisions closely imitate the 
iengalai Vaishnava Brahmans. The marriage of girls after puberty and the remarriage of widows 
-are strictly prohibited. Most of them employ Brahman pur6hits, but latterly they have taken to getting 
priests from their own caste. They attach no importance to the Sanalirit V^das or to the ritual sanc- 
taoned thorem, but revere the sacred hymns of the twelve Vaishnava Saints, or Alvars, called Ndldyira 
Prabaudfiam (booh of the 4,000 songs;, which is in Tamil. From this their pur6hit8 recite verses 
during marriages and other ceremonies. The consumption of animal food and wlcohol, though not 
sanctioned by their religious works, seems to be common. [C.R. 1891, para 441 ; Buchanan's Mysore, 
■etc.. Vol. I, pp. 224—226 ; O.B. 1871, p. 159 ; Tanjore Man., p. 183 ; Mysore C.R. 1891, p. 238 ; North 
Aroot Man., Vol. 1, p. 200.] 

Satu— A sub-caste of Janappan in the southern and Perike in the northern districts. Janappans 
and Perikes Hre both of them Teluga-speaking gunny-bag weavers. 

Saukashtba — Another name for Patnulkaran. 

Savalakkaean — A sub -caste of Sembadavans which fishes only in rivers and tanks. They are 
-also boatmen and blowers of horns at religious processions. "' 

Savantiya— Same as Samantiya. 

Sayara (183,159) — A hill-tribe of Ganjdm and Vizagapatam speaking a language of the same 
name. [C.E. 1891, para. 403 ; Gavjdm Man., pp. 87-93 ; Indian Journal oj Education, November 1894; 
Taylor's Catalogue Raisonne of Oriental MSS., Vol. Ill, pp. 469, 470 and 472 ; Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay, Vol. I, pp. 20e-274 ; Eisley's Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. II, 
pp. 241-246.] J i> ' , 

Savila, Sayila — A small class of Telugu beggars ; clubbed with Dasari. 

Sayakka'^an (3,186) — An occupational term, meaning a dyer. Also a caste of Tamil dyers 
peculiar to Tinnevelly. They do not allow widow remarriage and employ Brahman purohits, but they 
are app irently not held in high estimation, as they are not allowed to enter Hindu temples and even 
washermen will not eat meals prepared by them. Their titles are Asari and Pillai. 
Sedan— Same as Jada or Devdnga [C.E. 1891, para. 479 ; Tanjore Man , j>. 186.] 
Segidi (-33,668) — Telugu tnddy-drawers and distillers. [O.K. 1^91, para. 524. ] 
Sekkan — Literally, ■ an oil-mill man.' Compare Malayalam Chakkan. 

Sembadavan (-iy, 695) —A Tamil fishing caste which fishes only in rivers and tanks, while the 
Karaiyans and Pattanavans fisli Oiily in the sea. Bat the name is sometimes indiscriminately applied 
to the Karaiyans also. [G.E. 1891, para. 507 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 233.] 
Semmadi— A Telugu form of Seuibadavan. 

Semman (2,000) — Tmnil leathei'-workers. The caste has two hypergamous sub-divisions, Tonda- 
manand T61-m6stri, and men of the foimer tHke wives fmrn the Litter, but men of the latter may not 
marry girls of the former. Thej' have no pur6hits, perform no sraddha and are not admitted into 
temples. Tlieir agnomen is M6stri. ['^.E. 1891, pita. 531.] 

Senaikkudaiyan (39,336) — Literally, ' owner of an army.' Betel-vine growere in Tinnevelly 
and traders elsewhere, who are also known as ' Ilai-Vaniyan ' or ' the betel-leaf sellers.' Their priests 
are Vellalas and occasionally Brahmans. Thev do not wear the sacred thread. They burn their dead 
and perform annual sraddhas. Their title is Miippan in Tinnevelly and Ohetti in other districts. In 
1891, following the Tanjore Manual, they were wrongly classed with Vaniyans, or oil-mongers, but they 
are superior to these in social poi-ition and are even said to rank above Nattuk6ttai Ghettis. Yet it is 
stated that in Tanjrue Paraiyaus will not enter the SenHikkudni3'ans' houses fo carry away dead cattle, 
the ordinary barbers will not serve them, and food prepared by them will not 1 e accepted even by barbei-s 
or washermen. Somewhat similar anomalies occur in the case of th« Kammdias, and the explanation 
may be that these two castes belonged to the old left-hand faction, while the Paraij'nns and the barbers 
and washermen belonged to the right-hand. Paraiyans similarly will not eat in the houses of B6ri 
Chettis, who were of the left-hand faction. 

Senaittalaivan— A synonym for Senaikkudaiydn. 
Senapati— Literally, ' commander of an armj-'; a synonym for Sdle. 
, SEirauNDAM — Liter all V, ' a red dagger.' A synonym for Kaikolan. 
, Seniyan — Same as Saliyan nr Sale. 
Seppiliyan (398) — Reported to be a distinct caste, but is probably a sub-caste of Kalian. 
SBitvEGARA — Same as Kot^gdra. 

Settio^du (G6dilvari and Kistiia)- A synonym for Gamalla. 

Settisima— Nellcire boatmen who speak bo li Tamil and Telugu. A sub-caste of Pattapu. 
SixTUKKAuAN— A Coimbatore word for Devdngas. 
Siiiri (1,432)— A Musalman sect. 

h5 
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Sha-^il. Shanan (603, ISO)— The great toddy- drawer caste of the Tamil country. The Shanans have recently 

come into special prominence owing to the ' Tinnevelly riots ' of June 1899, which were occasioned 
by their claims to be Kshatriyas and to enter the Hindu temples. The Shanans were the first to 
resort to violence, attacking the Maravans' quarters in Sivakasi on the '26th April. In June the Mara- 
vans retaliated and 886 Shanans' houses were destroyed in Sivakasi and| 1,634 in the district a." a 
whole. Lives were lost, 870 persons were arrested, and a force of punitive police is still quartered 
in the district. 

The immediate bone of contentipn on that occasion was the claim of the Shanans to enter the Hindu 
temples in spite of the rules in the Agama Shastras that toddy-drawers are not to be allowed into them, 
but the pretensions of the communitj^ date back from 1858, when a riot occurred in Travancore because 
female Christian converts belonging to it gave up the caste jiraotice of going about without an upper 
cloth, bhortly after that date pamphlets began to be written iind published by people of the caste 
setting out their claims to be Kshatrij^as. In 1874 they endeavoured to establish a right to enter the 
great Minakshi temple at Madura, but failed, and they have since claimed to be allowed to wear the 
sacred thread, and to have palanquins at their weddings. Thej' say thej' are descended from the Chera, 
Chola and Pandya kings, they have styled themselves Kshatriyas in legal papers, labelled their schools 
' Kshatriya Academy,' got Brahmans of the less particular kind to do purdhits ' work for them, had 
poems composed on their kingly origin, gone through a sort of incomplete parody of the ceremony of 
investiture with the sacred thread, talked much but ignorantly of their gotras, and induced needy per- 
sons to sign documents agreeing to carry them in palanquins on festive occasions. Their boldest 
stroke, however, was to aver that the coins commonly known as ' Shanans' cash ' were struck by sove- 
reign ancestors of the caste. These are Venetian coins often found in tho south and they are called 
' Shanans' money ' hy the common people merely because they have upon them a cross which looks 
like a toddj' palm. 

The whole story of tlieir ]}reteBsions and claims is set out at length in the judgment in the 
' Kamudi temple case' in the Sub-Court (East) of Madura, O.S.((No. 33 of 1898. 

!■ Apparently, judging from the Shanans' own published statements of their case, they rest their 
claims chiefly upon etymological derivations of their caste-name Shanan, and of Nadan and Gramani, 
their two usual titles. Caste titles and names are, however, of recent origin and little can be inferred 
f lom them, whatever their meaning may be shown to be. Brahmans, for exarmple, appear to have borne 
the titles of ' Pillai ' and ' Mudali ', which are now only used by Siidras, and the Nayak kings, ou the 
other hand, called themselves 'Aiyar,' which is now exclusively the title of Saivite Brahmans. To 
this day the cultivating Vellalas, the Aveaving Kaikolas and; the eemi -civilized hill tribe of the Jatapus 
use equally the title of 'Mudali,' and the Balijas and Telagas call themselves ' Eao ' which is 
properly the title of Mahratta Brahmans. Eegarding the derivation of tlie words Shanan, Nadan and 
Gramani much ingenuity has been exercised. Shanan is not found in the earlier Tamil literature 
at all. In the inscriptions of Rajaraja Chola ( A.D. 984-1013), toddy-drawers are referred to as Iluvans. 
According to Pingalanclai, a diclioriHrv of the 10th or 11th century, the names of the toddy-drawer 
castes are Palaiyar, Tuvasar and Paduvar. To these the Chudchnani Nikandu, a Q^amil dictionary of 
the 16th century, adds Saundigar. Apparently, therefore, the Sanskrit word Saundigar must have 
been introduced (probably by the Brahmans) between the 11th and 16th centuries, and is a Sanskrit 
rendering of the Tamil word Iluvan. From Saundigar to Shanan is not a long step in tho corruption of 
words. The Shanans say that Shanan is derived from the Tamil word Sanrar or Sanrdr wliich means 
' the learned ' or ' the noble.' But it does not appear that the Shanans were ever called Sanrar or 
Sanror in any of the Tamil works. The two words Nadan and Gramani mean the same thing, namely, 
ruler of a country or of a village, the former being a Tamil and the latter a Sanskrit word, Nad«n, on 
the other hand, means a man who lives in the countrj-, as opposed to tJriin, tho man who resides in a 
village. The title of the caste is Nadwn, and it seems more probable that it refers to the fact that the 
Iluvan ancestors of the caste lived outside the villages {South Indian InscripHonH, Yol. II, Part I). But 
even if Nadan and Gramani both mean ' rulers ', it does not give those "who bear these titles any claim 
to be Kshatriyas. If it did, all tho descendants of the many South Indian Poligars, or petty chiefs, 
Avould be Kshatriyas. 

The social estimation in which the Shanans are held differs in different districts. In Tinnevellj- 
and Madura they are considered oi' much less account than they are in Tanjore and Ohingleput. The 
social classification in the Subsidiary Table in this chapter is based on the general opinion of the Hindu 
(community regarding ;each caste, and it is well-known that in the Tinnevelly riots j)racticall3' every 
caste in the district Except the Shanan Christian converts sympathised less with the Shanans' pre- 
tensions than with the efforts of those who opposed them. [C.E. 1891, para. 519; C.B. 1871, pp. 
162-163 ; Tanjore 11m., p. 201 ; Iforth Arcot iian.. Vol. I, p. 238 ; Mateer's Native Life in Iravancore, 
pp. 99-107.]' 

Sharif (436) — A ]Mu3alman tribe. The word strictly means the descendant of a man of the 
Sheik tribe by a Saiyad woman, but it is often used in a less exact sense. 

Sheik (786,504) — A Musalman tribe. It properly connotes only Musalmans of foreign descent 
Avho are descendants of the first threo Khalifas, or successors of the Prophet, but it is largelj' returned 
by converts and Musalmans of mixed race. 

Skikari — An occupational narac, meaning 'a hunter,' used bj' the Irulas in South Arcot and 
Cliingleput, and so clubbed with that caste. 

Shiya — (634) — A Musalman sectarian name. 

SiDBAEU — A sub-caste of Jdgi. 

SiDHi (ll)^A territorial name, meatiiug African. 

Sikh (92)— A sectarian or religious name, followers of the reformer Nanak Shah. 

SiKHANDi— A sub-caste of Mondi. 

SiKLioAK (12) — An Upper India caste of knife grinders. 

SiLAVASfT — Literally, 'the virtuous.' A sub-sect' of Lingayats. 

SiiiTYA — A sub-caste of Odiya. 
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SiLPi— A sub-caste of PancMla or Kanisala, the members of which are scubtofrs and stone- Sil.-Tan 
carvers. 

StNDHi (1)— ^A territorial name, meaning. a man from Siridh. 

SiNGAii— Beggars who bej; only from Sales ; a sub-caste of Sale. See Andi. 

Siolo (660) — Oriya toddy-drawers. See Sondi. 

SiPiTi — Oriya temple-priests and drummers ; a sub-caste of Bavulo. 
' SiEADGAK (1) — Unrecognizable. 

SiRiMALLAM— A class of Telugu field-labourers in Vizagnpatam ; clubbed Avith Mala. 

SiTEA — Supposed to be the progeny of a Khond man and a Haddi woman. They manufacture 
tlie brass rings and bangles worn by the Khonds. A sub-tribe of Khond. 

Siva-Bkahmana — A synonym for Canarese Stanikas. 

SiVACiiAEA — A sub-sect of Lingayats. 

SiVAUYiJA— Same as Siva-Brahmana or Stanika. 

SivALA (Godavari) — Telugu priests in the temples of village goddesses ; clubbed witli Tamballa. 

SiviYAE— Literally, ' a palki bearer.' A sub-caste of Idai^ an or Toreya. The latter are fishermen. 
See Bestha. 

S61a°:a (5,727) — Canarese-spealdng hill cultivators in Coimbatore and the Nilgiris. [Buchanan's 
Mysore, etc.. Vol. I, p. 414; Coimhatere Man., Vol. I, pp. 64, 403 ; Mysore C.R. 1891, p. 228.] 

SoLAKAKAE, SoLAKULA-KsHATEiYA — Eetumed as a caste name and as a title by certain Pallis. See 
Iranyavarma. 

SoLiYAN — Territorial, meaning a man of the Chola country; clubbed with Tlhetti or Vellala, 
both of which castes use the name, according to the nature of the other entries in the schedules. 

Sc5jrABONS0 — Literally, ' the lunar clan ' ; a sub-caste of Odiya. 

ScJMAKSHATRi (South Canara) — A sub-caste of Ganiga. 

Sdmara (107) — A small potter caste on the Vizagapatam hills. 

Sojiosi (10) — A Central Provinces caste of leather workers. 

Sonagara (1>253) — A Konkani-speaking oaste of goldsmiths. \_Sout'h Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 165.] 

Sondi (32,707) — An Oriya toddy-selling caste. They do not draw toddy themselves,- but buy it 
fi-cm Siolos and sell it. They also distil arrack. [C.E. 1891, para. 529.] 

Sonkari (407) — Oriya bangle makers. Should not be confused with the Telugu Sunkaris. 

Sribastab (1) — Unrecognizable. 

Seishtikarsam — A sub-caste of Karnam. 

Seivaishnava — A sub-sect of Brahmans. 

Stanika (1)469) — Canarese temple-servants. They claim to be Brahmans, though other Brahmans 
do not admit the claim, and as the total of the caste has declined from 4,650 in 1891 to 1,469 this 
year they have apparently returned themselves as Brahmans in considerable numbers. [C.K. 1891, 
para. 446; South Canara Man., Vol. I, p. 154.] 

Sudarman (40,592) — Cultivators chiefly found in the districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 
They are imitating the Brahmans and Vellalas in their social customs, and some of them have left off 
eating meat with the idea of raising themselves in general estimation ; but they nevertheless eat in the 
houses of Kalians and Idaiyans. Their title is Muppan. [CK. 1891, para. 358.] 

Suddho (4,231) — Supposed to be a distinct tribe of Oriya cultivators on the Ganjiim hills. The 
word means ' pure.' 

Stidra (J-,0^4) — The fourth of the traditional castes of Manu ; an indefinite term forbidden by 
the iiistructions to enumerators, and not really the name of a. caste. 

SuDRA-KAvuTiYAN— A syuouym for Navutij'an or Velakkattalavan. 

SuGALi, SujCALi — Same as Lambadi. 

SuKiLAKsnA (13, Godavari) — A Musalman occupatienal term. 

SuLE — A Canarese word for a prostitute ; sanje as Patramela. 

Sultan (4) — A Musalman title, meaning ' king.' 

SuNKAEi — Fishermen and cultivators in Godavari ; clubbed with Kapu. 

Sunnambukkaean — Literally, ' a lirae-man.' It is an occupational rather than a caste name. 
Lime-burning is usually done in Tinnevelly by the Toudaman caste, in Trichinopoly by Kurumbas, in 
Malabar by Paravans and elsewhere by Paraiyas and other low castes. 
' ' Sunnari (5»006) — Oriya goldsmiths. [Kisley's Tribes and Castes of Be)iyal,Y(A, 11, -p. 256, s.v. 

Sonar.] 

SuNNi (4,205)— A Musalman sectarian name. 
•■ StJKAMAEi (Salem)— A sub-caste of Odde. 

SuETi (10) — Unrecognizable. Probably people from Surat. 
SuEUDAiY'AN — A synonym for NcSkkan. 
" ' Svalpa — A sub-caste of Vakkaliga. 

Tac'chakkaraiyan (Tanpre)— a synonym for Karaiyan. 

Tac'cha KiiRur — Barbers who shave Malabar Kammalans. 

Tac'chan— A sub-caste of Kammalan which does carpentry work. 

Tac'chanadan-Muppan— A sub-caste of Kuric'chan. 

Takru (1,318) — -^ Musalman tribe in the Laccadives. [C.E. 189], para. 461.] 

Talavan Literally, ' a chief.' Eeturned by some Maravans in Tinnevelly ; clubbed with Maravan. 

Taxik-Mahaji (3)— Unrecognizable. 

Tamballa (3,739) — Telugu-speaking temple priests. Their social position differs in diiferent 
localities. They are regarded as Brahmans in Godavari, Kistna and Nellore and as Siidras in the other 
■Telugu districts. [C.R. 1891, para. 438.] 

Tamoii (5)— Upper India betel-leaf sellers and green-grocers. 
] , . Tanda Literally, a settlement or camp of Banjaris or Lambadis. A synonym for Lambadi. 

Tandan— A sub-caste of Tiyan. . Also the title of headmen of Tiyans and Malabar K^immalans. 
,{;.)3.S. 1891, para.. 526.] ,. . ■ \ 
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Tan.-Tot. Tantuvayan— Literally, ' thread-weaver '; a Sanskrit word for Sdle. 

Tap6danulu — Telugu beggars ; clubbed with Dasari. 

Tarakan (6,375)— A Malabar trading caste allied to Muttdn (q.v.). [C.R. 1891, para. 4Q2.] 

Tassan — A Malayalam synonym for the Telugu D4sari. 

Tattan — A ^ub-caste of Kammalan which does goldsmiths' work. 

Telaga (382,677) — A Telugu cultivating caate. See Kamma. 

Telikula (9,019) — A Telugu oil-presser caste, which should not be confused with Tellakda, 
a synonym for Tsakala, or with TeUi, a caste of Oriya oU-pressers. fC.E. 1891, para. 501.] 

Tellakula— Literally, ' the white clan.' A synonym for Tsakaln. 

Telli (■18,739) — An Oriya caste of oil-pressers, which has two endogamous sections— Holodia and 
Kliadi. [O.K. 1891, para. 501 ; Eisley's Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 305, s.v. Teli.] 

TeluffU (6,110) — A linguistic term, meaning a man who speaks that language. 

Teluou Chbtti — A Tamil synonym for Janappan. 

Tekuvan — A synonym for the Malabar Chaliyans, who are .so called because, unlike most 6i the 
west coast castes, they live in streets. 

Tbyyambadi — A sub-caste of Ambalavasi, the members of which sing and dance in f5hagavati 
temples. 

Thakur (109) — A Bombaj- caste of genealogists and cultivators. 

Tkangal (4) — An occupational term meaning- a Mappilla priest. 

Tigala — A Canarese synonym for the Tamil Palli ; applied also by the Canarese people to any 
Tamil Sudras of the lower classes. 

TiKiKoNDHO — A sub-tribe of Khonds. 

TitTDA-KuRUPPU — Literally, ' a teacher who cannot approach.' A synonym for KAvutiyan. 

Tirumalpad — A sub-caste of Samantan. Also so-called Kshatriyas whose touch does not pollute 
a Urahman. [O.E. 1891, para. 352.] 

TmuMUDi — Bricklayers whose women are usually prostitutes ; found chiefly in Salem and Coimba- 
tore districts. They are either Vettuvans or Kaik61ans, and have been clubbed with them according to 
the titles entered in the schedules. 

Tivvdi-Nambi — A sub-caste of Ambalavasi, the members of which sing and dance inteuuplesto 
Sastha > ud other minor deities. 

Tiyan (578,453) — A Malabar caste of toddy-drawers. In South Malabar the caste is called Ilavan 
or Tau'T.iu. Its members address oho another, and are addressed by the lower classes, as "'Slien^r ", 
which is probably another form of Shanar. [C.R. 1871, p. 162 ; C.E. 1891, para. 525 ; Malabar Man., 
Vol. 1, pp. 142-146; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. II, pp. 97-99,] 

Tiy6ro (1>88I) — OriyaHshermen who also make lotus-leaf platters. They have four endogamous 
sections, viz., Torai, Ghodai, Artia imd Kulodondia. In social position they are about on a par with 
the Telugu Pallis and above the Oriya Kondras. [See Tiyar in Eisley's 'tribes and Casics of Bengal, 
Vol. II, p 328.] 

T6ia (807) — A pastoral tribe found only on the Nilgiti Hills. In 1881, they numbered 675 and 
in 1891, 739, so they are apparently steadily increasing. Special precautions were taken this year, 
however, to see that none were omitted. [Marshall's Phrenologist among the Todas ; Breeks' Primitwe 
Tribes of the Nilgiris, pp. 5-39 ; Madras Journul of Science and Litiirature, Vol. VIII, pp. 100-103 ; 
Vol. XrV, pp. 77-146; Ndgiri Man., Vol.1, pp. 183-202; Madras Museum Bulletin, No. 4, pp. 
141-1 s4 and Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 1-21. J , 

Togata (68,4H7) — A Telugu weaving caste found chiefly in Cuddapah and Anantapur. [C.R. 1891, 
para. 4h& ; Buchanan's Mysore, etc.. Vol I, pp. 151, 'Jlii ; iVortA Arcoi Man., Vol. I, p. 230.] 

Toliala (958) — Oriya hill-cultivators and petty traders found in the Ganj^m Agency. 

ToLAGARi — A sub-caate of Mutracha. 

T6lan — Literally, ' a skin-man ' ; a synonym for T61kollan. 

Toi.i (1) — Unrecognizable. 

T61kollan (2,305) — Literally, 'a leather-smith.' They are leather-workers and dyers and also 
gymnasts and teachers of gymnastics. In their marriage imd other customs they follow the Malabar 
Kamm ilans and other polluting castes. They are also called Vatti-Kurup, Chaya-Kurup and Vil-Kurup. 
Their title is Kurup. 

ToLLAKKADAN-^Literaliy, ' a man with a big hole in his ears '. Taken as a sub-caste of Shdnin, as 
the people r>-turniiig it used the Shanan agnomen of Nddan. They are preparers and sellers of husked 
rice in Madras. 

ToLuvAN — The title of the per.'-ons who returned Toluvan as their caste name was Nayakkan ; 
their mother-tongue was Tamil ; and they followed various occupations. Hence entries of the name 
were clubbed with Palli. 

Tondaman (2.895) — Also called Sunndmbukkaran (y.y.) ; a Tamil caste of lime-burners found only 
in the Tinnevelly district. It has two endogamous sub-divisions, Tondamdn and 861agan. It is said 
to be a branch of the Kallnns which migrated to Tinnevelly fiom Puilukk6ttai, or the Tondaman 's 
country. Its members are now drummers and pipers as well as lime-burners. Brahmans are their 
par6hits but they are not allowed to go into Hindu temples. Their widows may remarry. They will 
eat in the houses of Maravans. Their title is Solagan. 

Tonti (1,835) — Literally, ' threadmen '; Oriya cotton weavers in Ganjam. [See Tanti in Eisley's 
Tribes and Costet of Bengal, Nol II, p 295.] 

Topaz (1) — Unrecognizable. 

Toreya (16,319) — Canarese nsl.'ermen and palki-bearers found in Salem and Coimbatore. See 
Bestha. "{C.E. 1891, pura. 510 ; Buchanan's Myoore, etc., Vol. I, pp. 397, 47".] 

Tottiyan (150,463) — Telugu cultivators. The Tottiyans or Kambalattdns of the Tanjoro district 
are, however. >aid t > be vagrants and to live by pig-bree linp, snake-charming and begging. So are 
the sub-division called Kattu-Tottiyans in Tinnevelly. The headman among the Tinnevelly Tottiyans 
is called tlie Mandai-Periadanakkaran or l?6rvaikd,ran. Their marriages are not celebrated in their 
houses, but in pandak of green leaves erected for the occasion on the village common. However 
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wealthy the couple may be, the only grain which they may eat at the wedding festivities is either Tsa.-VacL 
cumhu or horse-gram. The patron deities of the caste are Jakkamma and Bommakka, two women who 
committed sati. The morality of their women is loose. The custom of marrying boys to their paternal 
aunt's or maternal uncle's daughter, however old she may be, also obtains and in such cases the 
bridegroom's father is said to take upon himself the duty of begetting children to his own son. Divorce 
is easy and remarriage is freely allowed. They offer rice and arrack to their ancestors. The Kattu- 
Tottiyans will eat jackals, rats and the leavings of other people. Tottiya women will not eat in the 
houses of Brahmans, but no explanation of this is forthcoming. The men wear silver anklets on 
both legs, and also a bracelet on one of the upper arms, both of which practices are uncommon, while 
the women wear bangles only on the left arm instead of on both ;)S usual. Some of the Zamindars in 
Madura belong to this caste. The caste title is Nayakkan. [C.R 1891, para. 361 ; G.E. 1871, p. 146 ; 
Madura Man., Part II, pp. 81-84.] 

Tsakala (360,215 ; M. 126)— The washerman caste of the Telugu country. [C.E. 1891, para. 489 ; 
North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 237.] 

TuLiVANDLU — A synonym for Pattapu. 

TuLUMAR — Literally, ' a native of the Tulu country ' ; a sub-caste of Mavilan which speaks Tulu. 

TuNNARAN — Literally, ' a tailor ' ; a sub-caste of Nayar which consists of tailors. 

Turk (6) — A Musalman territorial name. 

ndaiyan (12,548) — A title used by the Nattamans and Malaim^ns. 

Ddasi (12) — Central India religious mendicants and devotees. 

IJlilYAKARAN — Literally, ' a menial servant '. A synonym for Parivaram. 

Ulmali (1) — Unrecognizable. 

Unittiri — A sub-caste of Saniantan. [C.E. 1891, para. 353. J 

UNUPULAviDU — Literally*, ' a dyer ' ; a sub-caste of Eangari. 

Uppara (J 10,178) ] Salt-workers found in all the districts. The same caste is called Uppara 

Uppiliyan (43,664) J in the Telugii districts, where it speaks Telugu, and Uppiliyan in the Tamil 
country, where its home-speech is sometimes Tamil and sometimes Telugu. In Coimbatore and Salem, 
some of the IJppilij'ans also speak Oanarese. Now that the manufacture of salt from salt-earth is 
prohibited these people have taken to earth-work and day labour. The Telugu Upparas are said to be 
divided into two sections called ' Y6da-Madala ' (seven Madalas: a Madala = Hs. 2) and Padaharu- 
Madala (sixteen Madalas), from the amount of the bride price or ' Voli ' they give for a bride. 
The caste has also exogamous gotras. Three of these are called Paiclipdla, Jangdla and Bonagala. The 
Upparas occasionally employ Brahmans as priests, but the Konga (Coimbatore) Uppiliyans use Totti- 
yans. In both castes marriage is either infant or adult, and in both divorcees and widows may remarry. 
Amons the Upparas the idli is tied round the bride's neck b}' the bridegroom, but among the 
Uppiliyans his sister ties it. The Uppiliyans' marriage ceremony is unusual. The couple are made to 
sit inside a wall made of piled-up water-pots, the ends of their cloths are tied together, and then the 
women present pour the contents of some of the pots over them. In both castes the dead are sometimes 
burned and sometimes buried. Neither perform sraddha, but the Upparas give Brahmans rice and 
vegetables on Pongal day as a kind of substitute. Both castes eat mutton and pork and drink alcohol. 
The Uppiliyaus take a rather higher position in the Tamil country than the Upparas do in the Telugu 
districts. [C.E. 1871, p. 157 ; C.E. 1891, paras. 504 and 505 ; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. I, p. 211 ; 
Indian Antiqumy for 1879, p. 218 ; Mysore C.R., p. 249 ; North Arcot M„n., Vol. I, p. 246.] 

Urali (.62,797 ; M. 2) — Agricultural labourers in Coimbatore, Trichinopoly and Madura. (In 
South Malabar, however, the word is a synonym for Kolaj'an.) There seems to be some conneQtion 
between the IJralis and the Ambalakarans or Muttiriyans. Muttiriyan is a sub-division of both Urali 
and Ambalakaran ; and both of these are found in the same districts. Perhaps the Uralis are an 
offshoot of the Tamil Valaiyans, which by change of occupation has transformed itseK into a distinct 
caste. (See Ambalakaran.) The caste is split up into a number of sub-divisions called after the name 
of the tract or nddu in Trichinopoly which each inhabits. To get back into the caste an excommunicated 
man has to kill a sheep or goat before the elders and mark his forehead with its blood. He then gives 
a feast to the assembly and puts part of the food on the roof of his house. If the crows eat this he is 
received back into the caste. (Brahmans always put out portions of the sraddha offerings in the same 
way, and judge whether they are acceptable or not by noting if the crows eat them or not). Marriage 
is infant or adult. A man detected in an intrigue with an unmarried woman is fined and has to marry 
her and at the wedding his waist-string is tied round her neck instead of a tali. The well-to-do people 
of the caste employ Brahmans as priests, but others content themselves with their own elders. Widows 
and divorced women may marry again. The dead are either burned or buried. The richer members 
of the caste perform sraddha. They drink alcohol and eat fowls, muiton, pork, lish, rats, etc. In 
social position they come below the Idaiyans, Tottiyans and Kalians. Their title is Kavandan. [O.E. 
1891,,para. 389.] 

Ubitavan — A synonym for the Canarese Bddarus in Malabar. 

Uriya — See Odiya. 

t^B-UDAiYAN — Literally, ' lord of a village ' ; a synonym for Nattaman. 

Urukkaran (482) — A Musalman tribe in the Laccadive Islands. 

Ueumikkaran — Literally, one who plays on the drum called Vrumi. They are Tottiyans in Madura 
and Paraiyans elsewhere. 

Utlavadu An occupational term, meaning ' makers of titlams'. An utiam is a sort of hanging 

receptacle for pots, etc., constructed of palmyra fibre, which some of the Yerukalas make and sell. 
Taken as a sub- caste of Yernkala. 

Utte^si — ^A sub-caste of the Oriya Boishnobos. 

YAj)A ^literally, ' a boatman ' ; a sub-caste of PaUi. Vadas, however, often call themselves 

Slalijas. 

Vadamalitak — A sub-caste of Ohetti in the Madura district. 
ViDiRi — ^A title assumed by the K61iyan8 of Tinnevelly. 

^6 
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Vad.-Van. Vadka, Vaueangi — A sub-caste ot Kamsala. They are Telugu carpenters. See Kammdlan. 

Vadugan (95,924)— Literally, ' a Telugu raan '. A linguistic term wrongly returned as a caste 
name by Kammas, Kapus and Baiijas in the Tamil districts. 

Vadugay AN (Tinnevelly)— Literally, ' a Telugu shepherd'. A TamU synonym for GoUa, Theix 
title is either K6ne or Naidu. 

Vaguniyax — A sub-caste of Madiga or Chakkiliyan in the Tamil districts. 

Vaikhanasa (Gr6davari and Kistna)— Folio ners of the mAj Vaikhanasa. A sub-sect of Brdhman 
Vaishnavas, the membe'-s of which are mainly temple servants. See Brahman. 

Yaibavi — A sub-caste of Pandaram. They are found only in the Tinnevelly district, where they 
are measurers of grain and ptijaris in village temples. 

Yaishnavj^ — A name usually applied in the schedules to S^tanis. 

Vaisya (19,159) — The third of the traditional castes of Manu. It is doubtful whether there are 
any true Dravidian Vaisyas, but some of the Dravidian trading castes, notably the K6matis, are 
treated as Vaisyas by the Brahmans, though the latter do not admit their right to perform the religious 
ceremonies which are restricted by the V6das to the twice-born, and require them to follow only the 
Pnranic rites. 

Vajali, Vojali — Same as Ojali. 

Vakkaliga, Okkiliyan (68,985) — Canarese cultivators who originally belonged to Mysore and are 
found mainly in Madura and Coimbatore. The caste is split up into several sub-divisions, the names 
of two of wliich, Nonaba and Gangadikara, are derived Irom former divisions of the Mysore country. 
Each of these is again split up into totemistic exogamous sections, some of which are Chinnada-kula 
(gold), Belli-kula (silver), Khajjaya-kula (a cake), Yemme-kula (a bufialo), Alagi-kula (a pot), J61a- 
kula (cholum). The termination 'kula' means a clan. Some of the details of their marriage ceremonies 
are unusual. The bridegroom wears a sword, ragi is ground, a jamhit- tree is planted, and the bodies 
of the couple are rubbed with turmeric. They employ Brahman priests and are taking to burning their 
dead, but they eat animal food. [C.R. 1891, para. 379; Buchanan's Mysore, etc.. Vol. I, pp. 221-223, 
242, 313, 374-375; Indian Antiquary for 1873, p. 5(1 ; Mysore C'.E. 1891, p. 225; South Canara Man., 
Vol. I, p. 164; Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. I, pp. 449-474.] 

Vakkaxtj-makkalu — Same as Vakkaliga. 

Vala Chetti — A Malayalam and Tamil name for the Gaznlu Baiijas. 

Valagadava — A class of Canarese musicians ; ti ken as a sub-caste of D^vadiga. 

Valai'^an (360,296 ; M. 4) — A shikari caste found mainly in Madura and Tanjore. In the latter the 
names Ambalakaran, Servaikaran, Vedan, Siviyan and Kuruvikknran are indiscriminately applied to 
the caste. The connection between them and the Ambalakarans and tJralis has been referred to in the 
notes on those two castes. The Madura Valaiyans are lessBrahmanised than those in Tanjore, the latter 
employing Brahmans as priests, forbidding the marriage of widows, occasionally burning their dead, 
and being particular what thej' eat. But they still cling to the worship of all the usual village gods 
and goddesses. [C.E.. 1891, para. 510 ; Tanjorn Man., p. 193'; Madura Man., Part II, p. 63.] 

Valangamattan — Literally, ' people of the right-hand division '. An honorific name assumed by 
some Paraiyans. 

Valangan — A synonym for Nokkan. 

Valbkaea — Same as Vilyakara. 

Valilan — Literally, ' one without a sword '. A sub-caste of the Madura Agamudaiyans. 

Valinohiyan — A synonym for Velakkattalavan. 

Vali-Sugriva — A synonym for Lambadi; Vali and Sugriva were two monkey chiefs mentioned in 
the Ramayana and the Lambadis say thej"- are descended from them. 

Vallabar — A sub-caste of the South Arcot Kalians. Its title is Pillai. 

Vallamban (24,241) — A cultivating Tamil caste found in Tanjore and Madura. [C.E. 1891, para. 
362 ; Madura Man., Part II, p. 57.] 

Valli-Ammai-Kottam — A synonym for Kuravan. Literal'y, ' followers of ValU-Ammai ', the wife of 
the god Subrahmanya, who is claimed to have been a Kurava woman. 

Vallodi— A sub-caste of Samantan. [C.R. 1891, para. 350.] 

Valluvan (54,76l) ; M. 2) — A caste of priests to the Paraiyans and Pallans who were orig^ally 
Paraiyans themselves, but now will not dine or intermarry with them. \^North Arcot Man., Vol. I, pp. 
199-200 ; C.R. 1891, para. 437.] In Malabar, it is the name of a class of boat-men. 

Valmika — Literally, ' an ant-hill ' A synonym for B6ya. 

Val-Nambi— A synonym for Mtissad. ' Nambi ' is a title of Brahmans and ' Vdl ' means a sword, 
and the tradition is that the name arose from the ancestors of the caste having lost some of the 
privileges of the Vedic Brahmans owing to their having serveil as soldiers when Malabar was ruled by 
the Brahmans prior to the days of the Perumals. 

Valuvadi (5,632)— Cnltivators in the Pudukk6ttai State. 

Vani (783) — Literally, ' a trader '. A Konkani-speaking trading caste. 

Vaniyan (17l,138) — Oil-pressers among the Tamils, corresponding to the Telugu Gandlas, Canarese 
Ganigas, Malabar Chakkans and Oriya Tellis. Entries of Vaniyan occurring in Malabar have been 
clubbed with Chakkan. Vanij'anwns also letumed inCrinara and was similarly clubbed with Chakkan, 
but this i-eems to have been wrong, as some of them are Konkani-speaking traders, see Vini. 

For some obscure reason Manu classed oil-pressing as a base occupation, and all followers of the 
csUing are held in small esteem, an'l in Tinnevelly they are not allowed to enter the temples. In con- 
sequence, however, of their services in lighting the temples (in token of which all <;f them except the 
Malabar Vaniyans and Chakkans wear the sacred thread) they are earning a higher position, and some 
of them use the sonorous titles of Joti-Nagaraltdr (dweller- in the city of fight) and Tiru-tilalclcu- 
Nggarattdr (dwellers in the city of lioly lamp^). They emjdoy Brahmans as priests, practise infant 
mari'iage and prohibit widow marriage, usually burn their dead, and decline to eat in the houses of 
any caste below Brahmans. However, even the washermen dec ine nevertheles^ to eat with them. 
Like the Gandlas, they have two sub-divisions, Ottai-sekkan and Irattai^sekkan, who use respectively 
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one btillook and two in their mills. Oddly enough, the former belong to the right-hand faction and VaiL-VeL 
the latter to the left. Their usual title is Chetti. [C.R. 1891, para. 498 ; Tanjore Man., p. 189 ; North 
Aroot Man., Vol. I, p. 231.] 

Vannan (208,713; M. 47)— Tamil washermen. In Malabar, the same as Mann^n, {q.v.). [C.E. 
1891, para. 488 ; Madura Man., Part 11, p. 73 ; Tanjore Man., p. 197 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 
237.] 

VannattIn — A synonym for Velutt6dan. 

Vanniyan — A synonym for Palli. 

Vantaklu — Literally, ' a strong man ' ; a sub-caste of Telaga. See Kamma. 

Vanuvan — A name assumed by oil-pressing VAniyans who have left their traditional occupation 
and taken to grain and other trade. 

Varakurup —A title of the Malabar Paravans. 

Variyan— A sub-caste of Ambalavasi. [C.R. 1891, para. 444.J 

Varunakulam — Literally, ' Varuna's clan,' Varuna being the god of rain. A synonym for Karai- 
ydn. 

Vattakkadan — Literally, ' a native of Vattakad ' ; a name given to the Chakkans of South 
Malabar. 

Vatti — Literally, ' an instructor ' ; a synonym for Kavutiyan. 

Vatti-kurup — A .synonym for T61kollan. 

Vayani, Vayinian — Same as Vaguniyan. 

Vedan (25,519) — A Tamil-speaking labouring and hunting caste, the members of which were 
formerly soldiers and subsequently daooits. The name means a hunter, and is loosely applied to the 
Irulas in some places. There is some connection between the V^dans and the Tamil V^ttuvans {q.v.), 
but its precise nature is not clear. Marriage is either infant or adult. Widows may marry their Jate 
husband's brother or his agnates. Some employ Brahmans as priests. They either burn or bury their 
dead. They claim descent from Kannappa Nayanar, one of the 63 Saivite saints (cf. Ambalakd,ran). 
Their title is Nayakkan. [C.R. 1891 , para. 538 ; Madura Man., Part II, p. 63 ; North Aroot Man., Vol. I, 
p. '234 ; Mateer's Native Life in Travanoore, p. 60.] 

Velakkattalavau (8,767) — Malayalam barbers who serve only Navdrs and higher castes. 
Their women act as midwives. [C.E. 1891, para. 471.1 

Velama (436,327) — Telugu cultivators. See Kamma. [C.R. 1891, para. 342; Indian Antiquary 
for 1879, p. 216; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 216.] 

Velampan— Literally, ' a rope-dancer ' ; a sub-caste of the Malabar Andis. 

Velan — A title used by Kusavans. It is equivalent to Vellaia. 

Velan (3, 120) — Malayalam devil-dancers, sorcerers and physicians. Their women act as mid- 
wives. [C.R. 1891, para. 546.] 

Vellaia (2,378,739 ; M. 1) — The VelMlas are the great cultivating caste of the Tamil country, 
and by general consent the first place in social esteem among the Tamil S<idra castes is awarded to them. 
To give detailed descriptions of the varyinglcustoms of a caste which numbers, as this does, over two and 
a quarter millions and is found all over the Presidencj' is unnecessary, but the internal construction of 
the caste, its self-contained ami distinct sub-divisions, and the methods by which its numbers are 
enhanced by accretions froai other castes are so typical of the corresponding characteristics of many 
of the Madras castes that it seems to be worth while to set them out shortly. 

The caste is first of all split up into four main divisions named after the tract of country in which the 
ancestors of each originally resided. These are (1) Tondamandalam, or the dwellers in the Pallava 
country, the present Chingleput and North Arcot districts, the titles of which division are Mudali, Reddi 
and Naindr ; (2) S6liya, or the men of the Chola country, the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts of the 
present day, the members of which are called Pillai ; (3) Pdndya, the inhabitants of the Pandyan 
Kingdom of Madura and Tinnevelly, which division also uses the title of Pillai ; and (4) Konga, or 
those who resided in the Kongu country, which corresponded to Coimbatore and Salem, the men of 
which are called Kavandans. 

The members of all these four main territorial divisions resemble one another in their essential 
customs. Marriage is either infant or adult, the Puranic wedding ceremonies are followed, and (except 
among the Konga VelMlas), Brahmans officiate. They all burn their dead, observe 15 days' pollution, 
and perform the Karumantaram ceremony to remove the pollution on the sixtef nth day. There are no 
marked occupational differences among them, most of them being cultivators or traders. Each division 
contains both Vaishnavite-f and Saivites and (contrary to the rule among the Brahmans) differences of 
sect are not of themselves any bar to intermarriage. Each division has Panddrams, or priests, recruited 
from among its members, who officiate at funerals and minor ceremonies, and some of thfse wear 
the sacred thread, while other VelUilas only wear it at funerals. All Vellalas perform sraddhas and 
observe the ceremony of invoking their ancestors on the Mahalaya days (a piece of ritual which is 
confined to the twice-born and the higher classes of Sudras), all of them decline to drink alcohol or to 
eat in the houses of any but Brahmans, and all of them may dine together. 

Yet no member of any one of these four main divisions may marry into, another, and, moreover, 
each of them is sj)lit up into sub-divisions (having generally a territorial origin) the members of which 
again may not interiiiarry. 

Thus the Tondamandalam Velldlm are sub-divided into the Tuluvas, who are supposed to have come 
from the Tulu country ; the Poonamallee Vellalas, so called from the tiwn of that mime near Madras ; 
and the Kondaikattis (those who tie their hair in a knot without shaving it). None of these three will 
intermarry. 

; The Snliya Vellalas are sub-divided into the Vellan Chettis, meaning ' the Vellaia merchants ' (who 
are' again further split up into three or four other territorial divisions) ; the Kodikkals (betel -garden) 
who grow the betel-vine; and the Kanakkiliuattar, or inhabitants of Kanalddlinddn. These three 
similarly may not ititermarry, but the last is such a small unit and girls iu it are getting so scarce 
that its members are now going to other sub-divisions for their brides. 
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VeL-Vet. The Pdndya VelUlas are sub-divided into the Karkattas or Karaikattus, who, notwithstanding the 

legends about their origin (see C.R. 1891, para. 356), are probably a territorial sub-division named 
from a place called Karaikadu ; the Nangudis and Panjais, the origin of whom is not clear; the 
Arumburs and Sirukudis, so called from villages of those names in the Pandya country ; the Agamndai- 
yans, who are probably recruits from the caste of that name ; the Nirpusis, meaning the wearers of the 
sacred ashes; and the Kottai Vellalus or 'Fort Vellalas.' These last are a small sub-division the 
members of which live in the Srivaiknntam Fort and observe the strictest gdsha (see O.R. 1891, para. 
356). Though they are, as has been seen, a sub-division of a sub-division of a caste, yet their objection 
to marrj'ing outside their own circle is so strong that, though they are fast dying out because there are 
so few girls among them, they decline to go to the other sub-divisious for brides. 

The Konga Vellalas are sub-divided into the Sendalais (red-headed men), Padaitalais (leaders of 
armies), Yellikkai (the t-ilver hands),, Pavalamkatti (wearers of coral), Malaiyadi (foot of the hills), 
Tollakadu (ears with big holes), Attangarais (river bank) and others, the origin of none of which 
is clearly known, but the members of which never intermarry. 

In addition to all these divisions and sub-divisions of the Vellala caste proper, there are now-a-days 
many groups which really belong to qnite distinct castes but which call themselves Vellalas and pretend 
that they belong to that caste, although in origin they had no connection with it. These nominally 
cannot intermarry with any of the genuine Vellalas, but the caste is so widely difEused that it cannot 
protect itself against these invasions, and after a few generations the origin of the new recruits is 
forgotten and they have no difficulty in passing themselves off as real members of the community. 
The same thing occurs in the Nayar caste in Malabar. It may be imagined what a mixture of blood 
arises from this practice, and how puzzling the variations in the cranial measurements of Vellalas taken 
at random are lil^ely to become. Instances of members of other castes who have assumed the name and 
position of the Vellalas are the Vettuva Vellalas, who are really Vettuvans ; the Puluva Vellalas, who are 
only Puluvans ; the lUam Vellalas, who are Panikkans ; the Karaiturai (lord of the shore) Vellalas, who 
are Karaiyans ; the Karukamattai (palmyra leaf stem) Vellalas, who are Shanans ; the Gazulu 
(bangle) Vellalas, who are Balijas ; the Guha (Eama's boatman) Vellalas, who are Sembadavans ; and 
the irkuli Vellalas, who are Vannans. The children of dancing- girls also often call themselves 
Mndali, and claim in time to be Vellalas, and even Paraiyans assume the title Pillai, and trust to its 
eventually enabling them to pass themselves off as members of the caste. 

This account of the constitution of this caste will show how difficult it is to decide what shall 
be considered to be a ' maia caste ' at the present day, and how puzzling the work of clubbing Ihe 
caste sub-divisions returned in the schedules may sometimes become. And every day these difficulties 
increase as (except among a few of the better educated classes) sub -divisions within a caste are becoming 
yearly more minute, while the limits which formerly separated one main caste clearly from another 
are growing less and less distinct. [CB. 1871, pp. 144-5 ; C.E. 1891, para. 356 ; Buchanan's Mysore, 
etc., Vol. II, pp. 38-40 ; Madura Man., Part II, pp. 27-34 ; Tanjore Man., pp. 178-182 ; Coimhatore Man., 
Vol. I, pp. 56-61 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, pp. 209-211.] 

Veluttedan (11,629) — Malabar washermen. They only wash for Nayars and cartes above the 
Nayars in rank. Nambudris are not polluted by cloths washed by them, and if such a cloth is touched 
by a man of lower caste the Veluttedan can remove the pollution by merely sprinkling it with ashes 
and water. [O.R. 1891, para. 493.] 

Vengiei — Tamil-speaking cultivators and labourers in Chingleput, whose title is Nayakkan. They 
are reported to be identical with the Irulas and were clubbed with that caste. 

Vetagiei — A sub-caste of Mutracha. 

Vettaikkaran — Literally, 'a hunter'. Aa occupational term returned by B6ya8, Irulas, and 
Kuravans, and clubbed with one or the other according to the district in which it occurred, the title in the 
schedule, and so ou. 

Vettuvan (Tamil) 74,889 — An agricultural and hunting caste found mainly in Salem, Ooimbatore 
and Madura. The name means ' a hunter ' They aro probably of the same stock as the V^dans, though 
the exact connection is not clear, but they now consider themselves superior to that caste and are even 
taking to calling themselves Vettuva Vellalas (see Vellala). Tradition says that the Kongu kings 
invited Vettuvans from the Ch61a and Pandya countries to assist them against the K^ralas. Another 
story says that the caste helped the Chola king Aditya Varma to conquer the Kongu country during -the 
latter part of the ninth century. In paragraph 538 of the 1891 Census Report reference is made to the 
belief that the Vedans are identical with the Veddahs of Ceylon. In connection with this supposition it 
is reported that the V§ttuvans worship a goddess called Kandi- Amman, which may possibly mean ' the 
goddess of Kandy.' Of tlie endogamous sections into which the caste is divided the more numerically 
important are Venganchi, Kilangu (root), Pasari, Viragu (firewood), Panuadi (sheath of the cocoanut leaf) 
and Villi (bow). They have their own barbers, who seem also to form a separate sub-division and are 
called Vettuva Ambattans or Navidans, both of which words mean ' barber.' These are said to refuse 
to serve any one lower in caste than a Konga Vellala. Nominally they are Hindus, but they are said 
ro worship the seven Kannimar, or aboriginal goddesses, to whom the Irulas {q.ii.) also pay homage. 
They eat meat and drink alcohol, though some of those who are endeavouring to increase their social 
repute are taking to vegetarianism. Widow marriage is forbidden. They either burn or bury the 
dead, but no ceremonies are performed for deceased ancestors. Their customs are thus a curious 
mixture of those followed by high castes and low ones. Their ordinary title is Kavandan. [C.R. 1891, 
para. 390.] 

Vettuvan (Malayd,]am) 15,696 — Agricultural serfs, shikaris and collectors of forest produce who 
live in the Malabar jungles. They have two endogamous sub-divisions called Kudi and Peringala. 
The former keep their hair long and their women wear a cloth. The latter have top-knots and their 
women dress in leaves, which they wear only ronu'l their waists and renew daily. The latter are an 
unclean set of people who live in rude bamboo and reed huts and will eat anj'ihing down to carrion. 
Yet they consider themselves superior to Cherumans and Pulaiyans and are careful not to be 
polluted by them. They are nominally Hindus and follow Marumakkattaj'am. This same name i& 
also borne by a class of masons and salt-workers in the low country in Malabar. 
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ViBiijCiCA-GUNTA— A low class of wandering beggars ; clubbed with Mala. Vib.-YOff. 

ViL-Kxmup — A synonym for Tolkollan. 

ViLLiYAN — Literally, ' a bowman ' ; a synonym for Tamil-siieaking Irulas in Ohingloput. 

ViLYAKARA — A sab-oaste of Serv6gara or KotiSgara. 

Vipravin6di (487) — Telugu-speaking beggars who beg only from Brahmaiis. See Audi. 

ViRABHADEAKXlLAM— A synonym for Vanuan. Yirabljadraa is the washermen's patron deity. 

Viramushti (1.677) — A Telugu beggar caste. See Andi. 

ViEANATTAN, ViEANAKKAM — Literally, ' a drummer.' They were originally temple servants but 
they now do miscellaneous day labour. All their females are prostitutes, and the name has been 
clubbed with Da si. Their titles are Mestri and Mudali. 

ViRASAivA— A synonym for Lingaj^at. 

ViEUDAiYAN — A sjTionym for N6kkan. 

TiswA Beahman, Viswakaema — A synonym for Kamsala or Kammalan. 

YoDAEi (South Canara) — A sub-caste of Kumbara. 

V6d6 (76) — A small caste of Oriya basket-makers and cultivators in the Yizagapatam Agency. 

VuLUPULA — A class of indigo dyers in Vizagapatam ; a sub-caste of Tsakala. 

WAU.iBi (1) — A Musalman sectarian name. 

I'.Ckari, Yakaelu — A sub-caste of Mutracha. 

Y-VKiNr-KirLAM — A small class of Telugu beggars ; clubbed with Dasari. 

Yanadi (103,906) — A Telngn-speaking forest tribe found chiefly in Nellore. The name is also 
given to Telugu-spealdng Irulas (q.v.) in Ohingleput. [C.R. 1891, para. 417 ; Nellore Man., pp. 148-154 ; 
North Arcot Man., Yol. I, pp. 249-251 ; Madras Museum Bulletin, Yol. IV, No. 'i.] 

Yanati — Entries of this name were clubbed with Yanadi, but it has since been reported that io 
Bissamcuttack taluk of the Yizagapatam Agency there is a separate caste called Yanati or Yeneti 
Dora which is distinct from either Yanadi or Konda Dora. 

Yata (52,696)— Telugu toddy-drawers. [O.E. 1891, para. 523. J 

Y'i.TAGiEi — Same as Y6tagiri ; a sub-caste of Mutracha. 

Yelama — Same as Velama. 

Yenungo, Benunuo — A sub-tribe of Poroja. 

Ybrava (1) — A forest tribe belonging to Coorg. 

Yerravala (1,968)— A forest tribe in Coimbatore and Malabar. 

Yerukala (65,513) — A wandering tribe of thieving, begging, fortune-teUiug and basket-making 
gipsies found living in movable bamboo and date mat huts in all the Telugu districts. They have 
usuall}"- been treated as the same as the Kuravas, but, as is stated in the note on the latter caste, they 
seem to be distinct. Each gang has its own headman or Berumanasam (the big man), who presides 
over the panchayats which enquire into caste offences such as adultery, eniering another man's 
liut, dressing like ordinary Sudras, or the wearing by women of clay bangles on the right arm, which 
should be reserved for brass ones. S^Cuddapah Man., p. 35 ; Nellore Man., p. 154-162.] 

Y6gi-Gurukkal (^1,437) — A Malaydlam-speaking beggar caste. They are ,also priests in Kali 
temple.s andpial schoolmasters. They bury their dead in a sitting posture. 8ee Andi. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
OCCUPATION 

The statistics of tlie occupations of the people will be found in the 139 pages 

and 2,852 columns of Imperial Table XV. Those of 
mere the figures are to be found. ^^^ occupations of Certain Selected castas are given in 
Imperial Table XVI. Certain of the main facts in each of these are exhibited in 
the subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter and in diagrams Nos. 27-32 in a 
form in which they can be more readily appreciated than from the actual figures 
themselves. 

2. Subsidiary table 1 at the end of this chapter gives in one view the scheme 

under which the occupations of the people are arranged 
The scheme of classification of ^^ ^]^q tables. It wiU be secD that they are first divi- 
^ccupations. ^^^ .^_^^^ ^.^^^^ ,, Olasses," that these Classes are next 

sub-divided into 24 " Orders," and that these in turn are split up into 79 " sub- 
orders." The sub-orders are finally divided into 620 "groups." This main 
scheme of arrangement was prescribed by the Census Commissioner for India and is 
the same in its essentials as that followed in 1891. For reasons which appear later, 
however, few detailed comparisons between the 1901 and 1891 statistics can be 
usefully instituted. 

3. The printing of Table XV has been re-arranged, and in consequence it 

occupies only 139 pages against the 370 filled by the 
matS"'" ^''^ °'"^"^^"*°* °* ^''^ corresponding table bf 1891. It also shows the dis- 
tribution of each occupation among the various districts 
in one column on one page, and an index is prefixed to it. It gives the " actual 
workers " at each occupational group separately from those who are merely " depend- 
ents," and it further distinguishes those actual workers who are " partially agri- 
oulturist," that is, have an interest of some kind in land, from those who are not. 

This elaboration was rendered possible by an important change in the column 
in the enumeration schedules devoted to the entry of occupations. In 1891 there 
was only one column for occupations and in this the means of subsistence both of 
actual workers and of dependents were shown, the latter being distinguished from 
the former by the addition of the word " dependent " to the entry of occupation. 
Partial agriculturists were also noted as such in the same column. Attempts to 
get two facts recorded in one column have never succeeded, and in this case the 
failure was so obvious that the distinction between dependents and actual workers 
was abandoned in the compilation. 

This year this column was split into three — one for the principal occupation of 
actual workers, a second for their subsidiary occupation, if any, and a third for tlie 
occupation of those w^ho did not actually follow any calling themselves but depended 
on others for their livelihood. In the cases of these last the principal occunation 
of the person on whom they depended was entered. 

4. These changes appeared to offer a chance of at last securing a r(.'lia,ble set 

of statistics of the occupations of the people, and every 
statfstio^s! ^"''^^^ *^^*° ""^ *''"' endeavour was made to see that the oppoilunity was 

not lost by want of care in following it up. At the 
actual enumeration more trouble was taken to get these three columns properly 
filled in than any others in the schedule, and in the central census offices probably 
as much time and money was spent on the abstraction, tabulation and coiu[)ilation 
of the occupation statistics as on all the others put together. To secure proper 
care at the enumeration, the instructions to the enumerators on the cov(.n's of the 
onumeration books and to the supervisors in the " Manual " regardino; the filling 
in of these three columns were made as full and complete as it was thought possi- 
ble to render them without overtaxing the intelligence of those for whom they were 
intended, and at the oral classes of instruction in the districts further special promi- 
nence was given to these columns and to the rules relating to them. In the census 
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-offices special rates of pay were given for tabulating occupations and special care 
was taken over the work, while for compiling the final figures a sporial corapilr.tion 
office was opened. 

It is believed that the results of these efforts are in aclvau(;u of any that have 
hitherto been obtained, and that, tlie broad totals of Classes and Orders, which are 
those which are mainly required for administrative purposes, will be found to be 
reliable even wben examined district by district. As one goes further into detail, 
however, and the law of great numbers ceases to operate, there are cases in which 
less faith can be placed in the figures. The village statistics published in separate 
volumes undertake, for example, to give the main occupations of the population of 

■each village and taluk in the Presidency. It is clear that in such small units as 
these the risk of inaccuracy must be great. One lazy or unintelligent enumerator is 
sufficient to ruin the figures for a village, and casual or erroneous instruch'ons by a 
Tahsildar to his subordinates will equally spoil those for a whole taluk. 

THE COLLECTION AND COMPILATION OF THE MATERIAL. 

5. It is essential to the proper appreciation of the limitations of the occupa- 
tion statistics (though it will add to the length of an 
. enu^r^lL o"f o'cSafions. """'^*^ already long chapter), that sometHng should be said of 

the difficulties which attended their collection and com- 
pilation. In no country in the world are the census authorities inclined to claim 
undoubted accuracy for their occupation figures, and here the obstacles which beset 
■ the path of reliability, both dui'ing the enumeration and at the compilation, are more 
formidable than usual. 

First as to those at the enumeration. The mass of the people here are 
..totally illiterate, and proportionately inaccurate. The native of South India's idea 
' of the way to fix the time of day at which an event occurred is to say that 
it happened when the sun was so many palmyra trees high in the heavens, and 
persons with such rudimentary notions of exactness as this can hardly be expected 
to give a clear account of their means of subsistence, especially when these are 
numerous or complex. The scliedules consequently contained thousands of the 
vaguest entries which could not possibly be really satisfactorily classified. For 
•instance, the entry " cotton business " might mean that the person referred to was 
a weaver of cotton cloths, or of cotton carpets or of cotton tape ; or on the other 
'hand, that he was a cotton-cleaner, a cotton-spinner, a cotton-sizer, a cotton-dyer, or 
a cotton calenderer, fuller, or printer, or even that he was a dealer in cotton, or cotton 
cloths or cotton-thread. Yet the groups in the sub-order 40, Cotton, and elsewhere 
require all such persons to be differentiated. " Smith," again, might mean gold- 
smith, brass-smith, copper-smith, white-smith, or black-smith. "Estate cooly" 
•might mean that the individual was employed on a coflFee estate, or a tea estate, or 
a, cinchona estate, or on one where all three of these products were grown. " Clerk " 
jnight mean any one of the 29 different kinds of clerks provided for in the various 
parts of the occupation scheme. Fifty similar cases could easily be instanced. 

Sometimes, no doubt, the caste entry in the schedule would help in the deter- 
mination of the meaning of vague entries of this description. "Weaver " may mean 
cotton- weaver, or silk-weaver, or a weaver of jute gunny-bags, or of grass mats, or of 
goats' hair blankets, and all of these have to be distinguished. If, however, the caste 
entry was Patmil the odds were largely in favour of the individual being a silk-weaver, 
as Patnuls usually weave in that material only, while if it was Kuruba it was practi- 
cally certain that he wove nothing finer than blankets. In the absence of itny such 
assistance the only course open was to classify weavers unspecified as weavers of 
cotton, on the ground that it was more probable that they wove cotton than any 
other material. 

Sometimes, also, the name in the schedule, would assist in the classification of 
tTie entry. The greatest confusion occurred, for example, between commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers in the military schedules, "officer" being often 
returned for soldiers of all grades down to corporals and jamadars. References to 
the Army list would show under which of the two classes the owner of the name 
-in. the schedule ought correctly to be classified. It is difficult, however, to rely 
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upon a temporar}- office of clerks of the calibre of those we were compelled to emploj 
going into refinements such as these in all the doubtful cases occurring among '68 
millions of entries. 

The figures which are most affected by this vagueness in the entries in the 
schedules are those for factories. The orders of the Government of India that 
workers in factories should be distinguished from workers in their own houses were 
not received until all the instructions to enumerators and supervisors had been 
printed and issued and most of the district classes of instruction had been held. 
Addenda to the rules were issued at once and Collectors were asked to draw the 
attention of every one concerned to the importance of accuracy in the matter, but 
either it was then too late or the distinction was too subtle for the average enu- 
merator, for the statistics of workers in factories must be frankly admitted to be far 
below any others in Table XV in point of accuracy, not to say entirely worthless. 
It was also impossible to accurately observe the distinction between makers and 
sellers of certain articles which the scheme requires to be differentiated. A man 
returning " sweetmeat trade" as his occupation might be either a maker or a seller 
or both. It is suggested that neither of these two distinctions should be attempted 
again in 1911, and also that the sub-divisions of the groups in Orders XI, Supple- 
mentary requirements, and XVI, Drugs, gums and dyes, should be considerably 
less minute. 

Next to vagueness in the description of occupations the most potent source of 
inaccuracy in the schedules themselves was probably the prevalence of attempts by 
those enumerated to magnify the nature of their callings. To own land is eminently 
respectable, and the toddy-drawers (and perhaps the leather-workers also), have 
in some cases returned themselves as agriculturists instead of as followers of their 
own despised callings. A case came under my own notice in which a man who had 
returned himself as living by " trade in skins " was found on cross-examination to 
be merely a labourer paid daily wages for the unsavoury work of carrying about 
hides in a tannery. 

But even when the person enumerated had every desire both to state his occu- 
pation accurately and to avoid exaggerating its gentility, it was very commonly most 
difficult for him to know exactly how it should be returned. The case of the trader 
in the larger towns affords an instance of this difficulty. It is no uncommon thing 
for such a man to trade simultaneously in timber, grain, and cloths, for example, 
to turn his savings to account by lending them to needy neighbours and to gamble 
occasionally in an abkari-contract or a purchase of pearl-oysters. Each of these 
occupations has to be classified under a separate head, and, though the rule was that 
the individual should enter the occupation on which he spent the most time, it was 
no doubt in practice largely aimatter of chance which calling he returned. 

6. So much for the causes of errors in making the actual entries in the 
Difficulties in compiling the statistics Schedules at the enumeration. In the census offices, 

when the figures came to be abstracted and tabulated, 
further sources of inaccuracy arose. 

One of the chief of these was the language difficulty. The schedules were in 
five different languages, and in the absence of any one individual possessing a 
scholarly knowledge of all five the classification of the entries could hardly be 
absolutely uniform throughout. Vernacular terms, again, are often very vague. ' The 
same words, for example, are used in Tamil for salt and saltpetre and for medicine 
and gunpowder. The ordinary vernacular term for the village cobbler is " Chak- 
kiliyan,'' and it would never occur to an enumerator that this was an inadequate 
description of a man's occupation. But in the scheme leather-dyers, shoe, boot, and 
sandal makers, tanners and curriers, sellers of manufactured leather goods, sellers of 
hides, horns, bristles and bones, water-bag, well-bag, bucket and ghee-pot makers 
are all differentiated. The village cobbler is probably any or all of these by turns, 
and it was not easy to ensure that the entry " Chakkiliyan '" was always consistently 
classified under the most appropriate of these heads. Many other similar instances 
could be cited. In different parts of the country, again, the same vernacular word 
will have entirely different meanings. This was especially the case with terms- 
denoting agricultural tenures. Entries in English also occasioned difficulties. Cases 
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occurred in which a milliner was thought to be' the same as a mill-owner, and a 
broker the same as a stone-breaker, and a Vicar-general was believed to be some 
sort of military officer. 

Even when there was no doubt as to the meaning of the entry in the schedule, 
there was frequently room for considerable difference of opinion as to the group 
under which the entry should be classified. Sliould " cook in a temple," for 
example, be classified under group 61, Cooks, which is included in sub-order 14, 
Personal and domestic services, or under group 447, Temple service, which is included 
in sub-order 63, Religion ? Should a sweeper in a private house be shown under 
group 64, Indoor-servants, or group 74, Sweepers and scavengers, included in the 
sub-order Sanitation ? Should a " cooly carrying loads " be placed under group 
441, Porters, or group 604, General labour ? How should the entry " cutting 
grass for one's own ploughing bullocks " be classified ? Discussions of such points 
as the above were of hourly occurrence while the classification of the occupation slips 
was going on, and the decisions upon them, which had to be made in nine different 
offices by nine different Deputy Superintendents, frequently affected not only the 
totals of groups and sub-orders but those of Orders and Classes as well. 

Again, very many groups overlap one another to such an extent that it was 
almost a matter of chance under which of them certain occupations were classified. 
For example, group 395 is bank-clerks, group 397 merchants' clerks, group 399^ 
shop-keepers' clerks, group 400 shop-keepers' servants, group 408 clerks employed 
by middlemen, and group 456 private clerks. It was most difficult to ensure that 
such distinctions were maintained uniformly. 

The ordinary " sundry bazaar " in the villages, again, sells matches, snuff, salt,, 
betel-leaf, areca-nut, oil, grain, pulse and ghee. But sellers of each of these things 
have a separate place in the scheme. The question constantly arose, therefore,, 
whether such descriptions as " retail seller of snuff, .q^hee, salt, etc.," should go 
under one or other of the separate heads provided for vendors of each of these 
articles, or under the general head " grocers and general condiment dealers." In 
examining the statistics below allied groups such as these have been considered as 
forming one unit and have not been treated separately. Other cases of the same 
kind are groups 26, Cattle-breeders, and 27, Herdsmen : 80, Sheep-breeders, and 31, 
Shepherds : 49, Betel-leaf growers, and 123, Betel-leaf sellers : 79, Fishermen, and 
80, Fish-dealers : 417, Cart-drivers, and 419, Drivers other than private servants. 

7. Considerable, however, as the difficulties occasioned by vague entries in the 

schedules and doubtful points in classification were, the- 

Value of the results oDtained. , ,11 -j. • i t j t. j.j. j ,i 

work was nevertheless, it is believed, better done than 
on previous occasions. One indication of this is the very great decline in the 
number of persons shown under all the vaguer and less definite headings in the 
scheme. In ls91 the occupation of 46,949 persons was classed as "undefined," 
and of 329,628 as " not returned." The total for British Territory under both heads 
together this year is only 6,835. Under " Cooly "or " General labour " 2,609,224 
persons appear in the 1891 figures. This year the number is 505,171. Declines 
of 84, 82, 40 and 63 per cent., respectively, also occur under the indefinite heads 
" General merchants," " Shop-keepers, unspecified," " Contractors, unspecified," 
and " "Writers unspecified." Many more instances could be given. Other indi- 
cations of more accurate work are referred to below in the comparison of the 1891 
and 1901 figures under Order V, Agriculture. The chief credit for these improve- 
ments is probably due to the slip system of abstraction and tabulation, which 
enabled a very large proportion of the work to be checked and by enormously 
reducing the number of items to be classified rendered it possible to do the work 
with more deliberation and care. Every item was ordered to be scrutinised by 
the Deputy Superintendents before the records went to be compiled, and during 
compilation the figures were examined minutely three times more, once before 
compilation began, again when the figures for each district had been compiled, and 
once more when the Presidency totals had been arrived at. In cases in which this 
examination showed suspicious results the original records were referred to again, 
and in some instances the slips were re-sorted, 

i8 
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8. Before condemning any of the figures in Table XV as improbable, a con- 
sideration of local conditions is often necessary. In 

suggestion to e en cs. Oanara, for example, there are only 1,830 washermen to 

a population of over a million persons, but it is well known that in that district the 
people usually wash their dirty linen at home. In Madura there are 635 bank-clerks, 
but no ' bank " in the usual sense of the word. But that district is the home of 
the Nattiikkottai Chettis, who are certainly entitled to be called bankers and to have 
their clerks classed as bank-clerks. Eleven persons are returned as i-eceivers of 
stolen goods. This looked suspicious and the entries were all traced and found to 
be coirectly tabulated. Whether they accurately represent the facts or are the 
work of malicious (or facetious) enumerators need not be discussed. In Malabar, 
again, there are some hundreds of " witches, wizards and cow-poisoners." These 
are the devil-dancers and sorcerers of that coast, who are classified with witches 
in defanlt of any more appropriate place for them in the scheme. 

In criticising the figures relating to actual workers and dependents, it must be 
remembered that women who carry on occupations through servants or agents are 
shown as actually engaged in them,— so that there is nothing improbable in the 
existence of female land-holders, bankers and brokers,— and also that the descrip- 
tion of the groups given in Table X V is not always an exhaustive account of aU the 
occupations included under them and that unlikely-looking figures are often due to 
this cause. Thus group 76 is " butchers," and it seems odd that women should be 
actually engaged in such an occupation, but the group had perforce to include all 
the entries of " meat-seller," for which there is no other place in the occupation 
scheme, and there are plenty of women actually engaged in selling meat. Know- 
ledge of local conditions will also frequently confirm the probability of entries 
which at first sight appear to be absurd. Owing, for instance, to the viirdsi system 
in force in this l^residency, women are frequently actual holders of such posts as 
village headman and village accountant, drawing the emoluments themselves and 
doing the work by a deputj'. They are also, unlikely as it may seem, actual workers 
as goldsmiths, toddy-drawers (from date-palms, which need no climbing), barbers, 
(to other women), jail- warders (to female prisoners), stone-splitters, shikaris (setting 
nets for small game), astrologers, contractors (especially among the Oddes), hakims, 
and priestesses (especially in temples to goddesses, such as ^lariamman and Kali). 
They also draw civil pensions and military pensions. The female dentist who is 
shown in Vizagapatam and the I'i female pearl-divers appearing against Madura 
were at any rate returned as such in the schedules. 

9. The limitations which the material available 

The points in the statistics to be has imposed iipou Table XV having thus been set out, 

discussed. j^q examination of the actual figures in it may be 

proceeded with. 
The following matters will be shortly discussed in the order given : — 

('() the distribution of the population among the various Classes and Orders, 
special reference being made to the agricultural, industrial and profes- 
sional population, 

(h) the statistics of partial agriculturists, 

(c) the occupations of the urban population, 

{(i) the variations in the figures when compared with those of 1891, 

(e) the proportion of actual workers to dependents among both men and 
women, 

(/) the occupations of selected castes, and 

(^) a consideration of certain of the more interesting of the detailed statis- 
tics of sub-orders and groups. 

THE GENEEAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION BY OCCUPATION. 

10. The general distribution of the population among the various Classes and 

Orders in the occupation scheme is given in dia,grams 
ty'^oTcSuonf^""*"'" "' ^^^ '"""' ^os. 27 and 28 and in subsidiary table 1, and subsidiary 

table 2 gives in order of magnitude the numbers sup- 
ported by each of the more numerously represented callings. 
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The first point which a perusal of these figures brings out is the rural 
simplieity of the occupations by which the bulk of the population subsists. AH the 
callings which are most numerously represented in the statistics are those which 
have been in existence from time immemorial in the village communities. 

Agriculture supports no less than 26^ millions, or 69 per cent., of the people. 
Next in importance of numbers come those engaged in cotton-manufacture, who 
number 1^ millions, or 3^ per cent, of the population. Alter them come the petty- 
traders in grocery and condiments, numbering some 734,000, and they are followed 
in order by the washermen, the general labourers, the graziers and herdsmen, the 
leather-workers, fishermen, carpenters, earth-work labourers, toddy-drawers and 
sellers, goldsmiths, beggars, masons and rice pounders. Succeeding these come 
the barbers, the potters, the grain-dealers, those engaged in temple-service, the 
village officials, and the basket and mat makers. The first calling in subsidiary 
table 2 which indicates anything outside a primitive civilisation, viz., railway servants, 
is barely half way up the list, and the next two, — coolies in coffee, etc., estates and 
sweepers and scavengers, — only follow it after a considerable interval. 

Another point which subsidiary table 2 illustrates is the want of diversity in 
the occupations of the main body of the people. Of the total population, 71"84 per 
cent, live by agriculture or cotton-weaving, another 21 ■84 per cent, by 30 other 
callings each supporting between 100,000 and 750,000 persons and 5-58 per cent, 
more by between 50 and 60 .occupations which support between 10,000 and 100,000 
persons each. The smaller occupations which each support less than 10,000 per- 
sons form the means of subsistence of only '74 of the population, and this small 
fraction uf the people is split up into some 400 groups in Table XV. 

These same facts are illustrated with special force by diagram No. 28, which 
shows that of the 24 Orders in the occupation scheme only five support as much as 
two per cent, of the population and that of these five, four support less than seven 
per cent. 

THE AGEIOULTURAL POPULATION. 
11. The statistics of those subsisting by the land are comprised in Order V-, 

statistics of the agricultural popu- AgTlCUiture. 

lation. It should be stated in parenthesis that particular 

The trouble taken with them. ^g^- ^^ ^^^^ ^^-^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^-^^ information regarding agri- 

cultural occupations correctly returned in the schedules and accurately abstracted 
and tabulated in the central offices. At the enumeration of 1891 large numbers of 
persons who were really agriculturists were returned under other heads, and the 
occupations of those who were correctly returned as living by the land were not 
always described with sufficient accuracy to enable their precise connection with it 
to be ascertained. Thus village officers and servants, who really subsist by their 
land in the great majority of cases, were returijed instead as living on the emolu- 
ments of their offices ; and persons who were really land-labourers were returned in 
large numbers merely as " coolies " a,nd so were tabulated under " general labour," 
instead of under "agriculture." Again, a very common entry was "cultivation," 
which left it uncertain whether the individual referred to owned land or only 
occupied it, cultivated it himself or let it out, or worked for others for yearly wages 
or as a daily labourer. 

As regards the first of these defects it may be stated that this year 270,000 
fewer persons were returned as living by village service, and that there were two 
million less cases in which " cooly '' was entered as an occupation. 

Statistics of the number of cases in which such entries as " cultivation " were 
returned are not. available for either census, but this year everything that could be 
done to prevent their frequent occurrence was attempted. The instructions to the 
supervisors in the " Manual " specially distinguished the various sorts of connection 
with the land, viz., non-cnltivating land-holder, cultivating land-holder, culti- 
vating tenant, farm-servant for a long term, and field-labourer on daily wages ; the 
specimen schedules in the vernaculars each contained translations of one or other 
of these expressions as typical occupations ; and the attention of Collectors was 
invited to the importance of distinguishing these difierent callings. 
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In the abstraction offices (as is described in more detail m Chapter III of the^ 
Administrative volume of this report), lists of the various vernacular phrases which 
represented each of these callings were drawn up and printed and an abbreviation 
to be entered on the slips was assigned to each set of phrases. , , , , . ^ 

Some Collectors issued lists of the vernacular expressions which should be usea 
m describing each of these occupations, so that uniformity might be observed 
throuo-hout their districts, and this greatly facilitated correct work. 

The chief difficulty, no doubt, was that the small agriculturist is frequently a 
cultivating and non-cultivating landowner, a tenant, a farm-servant and a held- 
labourer all roUed into one ; owning land which he partly cultivates and partly lets out 
for rent, hiring other land from some one else, and eking out his earnings hy work- 
ing on the land of others in between whiles. Probably, however, the errors due to 
this cause correct one another, and it is believed that the figures showing the number 
of land-holders and tenants and of cultivators and non-cultivators are rehable. 
Between farm-servants and field-labourers, where the distinction is less marked and 
obvious, there has, however, evidently been confusion in Malabar district. 

12. Subsidiary table 1 shows the percentage of the population which is sup- 
ported by the four sub-orders which are comprised in 

The results obtained. K^ , ■^■r'^ . • i. 

Order V, Agriculture. 

Of the 69 per cent, of the people who subsist by the land, 48-53 are land-holders 
or tenants and 1978 are land-less labourers, though,- as has been said, many of 
those who have shown themselves in the former category doubtless frequently work 
as labourers for others as well as on their own land. 

Subsidiary table 4 and diagram No. 29 show the percentage of the population 
of each district and Natural Division who live by the land. The agencies are the 
most exclusively rural part of the Presidency, but, as in 1891, South Arcot is little 
behind them. Excluding the exceptional cases of Madras City and the Nilgiris, 
the other districts vary very little among themselves, the most agricultural of them 
having 75 per cent, of its population living on the land and the least agricultural as 
much as 62 per cent. 

It will be seen later that the districts which exhibit a low percentage are not 
in any way infertile or unsuited to agriculture, (the least exclusively agricultural 
district is Malabar, where famines are unknown and three crops a year are a 
common thing), but are merely those which happen to contain a considerable popula- 
tion engaged in some one or other of the "industrial" occupations such as weaving, 
toddy-drawing, fishing and so on. 

Subsidiary table 7 gives detailed figures by districts for the various groups 
comprised in Order V, and shows the percentages to the total of sub-order 10, Land- 
holders and tenants, borne in each district by cultivating and non-cultivating 
land-holders and tenants, respectively ; by land-holders ; by tenants ; by cultivators ; 
and by non-cultivators. It further shows the percentage of sub-order 11, Agricul- 
tural labourers, in each district which consists respectively of farm-servants and 
field-labourers. 

The detailed examination of these figures district by district requires expert 
consideration of the agricultural conditions of the various parts of the Presidency, 
but the more prominent points in them may be shortly noticed. The percentage 
of land-holders to tenants is smallest in Malabar and South Canara, where the bulk 
of the land is held by jenmis and wargdars who do not cultivate it themselves but 
let it out to others, and where the land-labourer is not often the owner of any 
land. Next come the three northern districts, and there, apparently, the large 
extent of land which is held by Zamindars who do not admit that their tenants 
have any occupancy right has made the figures what they are. Alter them comes 
Tanjore, which is well known to be a country of large holdings and of absentee 
land-lordism. In most of the remaining districts the existence of the disturbing 
elements of the zaminddri and indm tenures prevents the figures from clearly 
showing whether the ryot in Government areas is usually the cultivator of land of 
his own or is a tenant of others. It is, however, worthy of note that in the three 
districts in which the proportion of landlords to tenants is largest (Bellarv, 
South Arcot and Kurnool), there is hardly any zamin land. How far this pre- 
ponderance of landholders would hold good in all ryotwari tracts is another matter. 
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Turning to the percentages of cultivators and non-cultivators in sub-order 10, 
it is seen that T,he proportion of the latter in Madras City is naturally far greater 
than anywhere else. Next comes Malabar, where, as has been already mentioned, 
much of the land is held by jenmis and kanamdars, and then follow the rich 
districts of Godavari and Tanjore. At the bottom of the list come all the districts 
in which the Pallans, Paraiyans and other poor classes, who are naturally mainly 
cultivators and not absentee landlords, are most numerous. They are (to give 
them in the order in which cultivators are commonest) South Aroot, Trichinopoly, 
Salem, Madura, Ooimbatore and Chingleput. 

The percentage of farm-servants engaged for long terms to the total of all 
agricultural labourers is highest in Tanjoi-e, where the landowners are in the habit 
of retaining regular farm-hands all the year round. Next come (in the order given) 
Salem, South Arcot, Gddavari, (Chingleput, and Ooimbatore. It is not clear why 
Grdddvari should come so high up in the list, but the other four districts are again 
those in which Paraiyans and Pallans and such castes are commonest, and where 
the retention of regular farm-hands might, therefore, be expected to be the custom. 
At the bottom of the list come the four Deccan districts, the exceptional districts of 
Madras and the NUgiris, and South Canara and Malabar. In Malabar the enume- 
ration was defective. Only 1,359 persons were returned as farm-servants in it, 
though the district contains 245,000 Cherumans, the members of which caste are 
nearly always farm-servants retained for long terms. 1'hey are, in fact, attached 
to the land, and so to its owner, and were until recently — and are perhaps even 
now — bought and sold like cattle. They should have been returned as farm- 
servants instead of as field-labourers. 

, THE INDUSTEIAL POPULATION. 

13. Diagram No. 27 shows that after agriculture, the only Class of occupations 

which employs any considerable number of the popula- 
^^statistics of the industeiai popuia- ^-^^^ ^g ^j^^ general industrial Class D, Preparation and 

supply of material substances. The percentage of the 
population of each district who subsist by callings included in this Class is shown 
in diagram No. 30 and subsidiary table 5. In only five districts (of which Madras 
City, which is exceptional, is one), is the percentage over 20. This Class I> 
comprises Orders VII to XVII and a glance at diagram No. 28 will show that 
numerically the most important of these are Orders VII, Food, drink and stimulants, 
and XII, Textile fabrics and dress, and districts which include a large number of 
toddy-drawers and weavers therefore usually show a large percentage of " industrial '' 
population. 

Subsidiary table 3 further indicates in what districts the population included 
in each of the Orders VII to XVII forms a considerable proportion of the total 
for the district. An examination of these figures thus shows to what occupations 
the various districts which come high up in the list in diagram No. 30 owe their 
position therein. In Malabar there are an unusual number of fishermen and fish- 
dealers, carpenters and wood-cutters, toddy-drawers and sellers, sugar-makers, 
rice-pounders, and makers of hats and umbrellas. In Coimbatore, the large 
number of toddy-drawers and sellers, of weavers and spinners and of leather-work- 
ers has brought the district into its position. It is noticeable that most of the 
leather-workers there have returned themselves as makers of well-buckets. Well- 
cultivation is a conspicuous feature of Coimbatore agriculture. In Tinnevelly, 
the next district, it is again the large number of toddy-drawers and sellers and 
of weavers who have increased the percentage of the industrial population, and 
the numerous rice-pounders and goldsmiths have aiso helped. In Nellore, the 
weavers, the chacklers and the petty -traders are more strongly represented than 
usual ; in Tanjore, the rice-pounders and goldsmiths, again ; and in Chingleput, 
the fishermen and fish-dealers and the weavers. The districts which appear at 
the bottom of diagram No. 30, as having the least industrial population, are the 
same as those which have already been seen to be most exclusively agricultural, 
namely, the three agencies and South Arcot. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL POPULATION. 

14. The distribution among the several districts of the professional population, 

that is, the persons comprised in Order XX, Learned 
s^tistics of the professional g^^^j artistic professions, is given in subsidiary table 6, 

This Order, however, includes a number of callings 
which are not- strictly either professional, learned or artistic, but the totals of wliioh 
are so considerable that they largely affect the percentages for the whole Order, 
Instances of these are religious mendicancy and temple service. And this siource 
of inaccuracy cannot be entirely avoided by picking out selected sub-orders and 
groups and calculating the percentages on them instead of on the whole Order, for 
these smaller divisions also frequently include callings which are neither learned 
nor artistic. Sub-order 63, Religion, for example, comprises both Bishops and 
bell-ringers and sub-order 64, Education, includes both Professors and their 
punka-coolies, and so with several of the others. It is the same with even the 
groups. Group 4/' 3 includes both the matrons of hospitals and the sweepers 
therein, and group 488 both the conductor of a GroverQor's band and the Paraiyan 
who beats the paracheri tom-tom. Moreover, group 447, Temple-service, so over- 
shadows all the others in size that the figures under it practically control the 
percentages for the whole Order, and subsidiary table 6 thus gives the distribution 
of the persons engaged in callings connected with religion rather than of those 
following learned professions in general. It will be seen that Tanjore and Malabar 
come first in the proportion of this class of occupations which they contain, and 
that, generally, as has already been pointed out in the Jast chapter, the religious 
element is most strongly represented in the Houth and West Coast Divisions of 
the Presidency, less so m the East Coast, and least of all in the Deccan and the 
Agencies. 

15. Except the three general classes of occupations which we have thus 
„^, , . .. considered, namely, the agricultural, industrial and 

other classes of occupations. „ . ■ -, -, ■ i- i ■ ^ 

proiessionai classes, there are no others m which the 
variations between the different districts are remarkable enough to call for detailed 
notice. Excluding Madras and the Nilgiris, the other districts are, economically 
speaking, cast very much in the same mould. In Kistna and Tanjore the large 
number of village servants has raised the percentage of the population classed under 
Order I, Administration, (see subsidiary table 3) : in the less fertile districts the 
percentage of herdsmen is naturally high : in the five northern districts there is 
a much larger number of dhobis than elsewhere, perhaps because in the Telugu 
country, as is noted in the caste glossary, the cloths washed by the dhdbi do 
not carry the same ceremonial impurity as they do further south, and therefore 
less washing is done at home: in Madura the presence of the ]Nrdttuk6ttai Chetti 
bankers and their clerks has raised the percentage under " commerce " : - in G6davari 
and Malabar the number of bargemen and boatmen is above the average, and in the 
latter district the custom of transporting produce by head-loads has resulted in a 
large total under "porters," so that in both these districts the percentages under 
"transport" are accordingly high: in Canjam and Madura, the commonness of 
the entry of " cooly " has increased the numbers under " general labour " : and in 
the Deccan districts, Kistna and Nellore the number of beggars has raised the 
percentages in the Order XXIV; Independent, above the average. 



PAETIAL AGRICULTUEISTS. 

16. It has ah'eady been seen that among the principal occupations of the 
„, ,. ^. . ^. , ■,*•<. people of the Presidency agriculture in some form or 

statistics of partial agriculturists. ' f. , "^ i , -, a ■> ^^^■ 

another enormously preponderates, 14|- millions of the 
20^ miUion actual workers being principally employed in some way upon the land. 
In addition to this, 417,000, or over 7 per cent., of the remaining 6f million actual 
workers who are principally occupied in callings which are non-agricultural, have 
returned themselves as being engaged in part at least in agricultural occupations, 
whether as cultivating or non-cultivating land-holders or tenants, as regular farm- 
servants, or as field-labourers working for daily wages. " 
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Detailed figures showing the Classes and Orders under which the principal 

■occupations of these people come, and the number in each Class and Order who 

follow agriculture as a secondary means of livelihood are given in subsidiary table 

1 2 at the end of this chapter. The only subsidiary occupations which were abstracted 

from the schedules were these agricultural entries. All others were neglected. 

Of the people in the eight Classes of occupations in the scheme, those in Class A, 
Government, are more connected with agriculture than any others, nearly one-fourth 
of them having some interest in land. This is entirely owing to the fact that this 
Class includes all the various grades of village officers, a high percentage of whom 
are engaged in cultivation in one way or another. The possession of some land in 
the village, is, indeed, usually a necessary qualification for the post of headman, and 
it is perhaps doubtful whether as many as l.'-{,000 of these officers really subsist 
principally by the emoluments of their offices (as the figures in group 8 allege) and 
not by their land. Next to Class A, but after a long interval, comes Class F, 
Professions, I z per cent, of the actual workers in which live partly by agriculture. 
The high position taken by the Class is due to the frequency with which those whose 
callings are connected with Religion and Law have also an interest in land. In the 
sub-order dealing with Eeligion 17 per cent, of the actual workers are partially 
agriculturists, and the proportion is highest in the group which comprises the 
village and family priests. In the sub-order Law as many as a quarter of the 
actual workers have landed property, and if the group containing the pleaders and 
vakils is taken by itself the proportion rises to one in three. In 1891 the figure 
was only one in five, so that despite the outcry against enhanced assessments the 
vakil class, — not the least astute in the Presidency, -^-is investing in land more 
than ever. 

Leaving the figures for the Classes and turning to the more detailed statistics 
for the various Orders it is seen that Orders XIV and XVII, which comprise the 
potters and the chucklers, take a high place, and an examination of Table XV shows 
that the prominent position of Order.? VI,' XIII and XV is due to the inclusion in 
them of others of the village artisan classes, such as the barbers and washermen, 
the goldsmiths and blacksmiths, and the carpenters, of whom a large proportion 
are partly agricultural. The land they cultivate is often principally the free-grant 
land which belongs to those who carry out these hereditary artisan services to the 
village communities. Taking details by groups, it is found that other sections of 
the community who are largely partially agriculturist are the pensioners, of whom 
12 per cent. have>an interest in laud, and the toddy-drawers and money-lenders, 
among whom the proportion is 13 per cent. This last figure is one more proof of 
the fact which has often been demonstrated (see, for instance, paragraph 15 of the 
last triennial report on the Registration depaT'tment) that in this Presidency' the 
land is not passing so largely into the hands of the trading classes as it is elsewhere. 

At the bottom of the list come the herdsmen of Order IV, the general labourers 
of Order XXII and those in Order XXIV, Independent. The low position of this 
last is due to the inclusion in it of the beggars. Nevertheless nearly 4,000 of the 
214,000 mendicants have returned themselves as eking out their earnings from 
Jbegging by work upon the land. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE URBAN POPULATION. 

17. Table XV gives details of the occupations of the people who reside in each 

of the eleven towns in the Presidency which have a 
occupations in urban areas. pop.^iation exceeding 50,000. Diagrams Nos. 27 and 

28 show at a glance how the inhabitants of these towns mainly subsist. Agriculture 
naturally no longer takes the place it did when the fi;gures for the Presidency as a whole 
were being considered. The industrial occupations, especially the provision of food, 
drink and dress, form the chief means of subsistence of the urban population, and 
after them come commerce and " transport and storage," while agriculture takes p, 
hardly more important place than household and domestic service. 

Column 6 of subsidiary table 1 gives the percentage of the total actual workers 
in fhe Presidency in each sub- order. Order and Class who reside in these eleven 
towns. In examining this it must be remembered that these eleven places do not 
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constitute tlie whole urban area of the Presidency. Besides them there are many 
other towns which, at least in part, are strictly urban in their characteristics. The 
greater portion of the ordinary district municipality is, however, so very generally 
merely an overgrown village that only such towns as had a considerable population 
and were mainly urban in character were separately shown in Table XV, so that 
the urban population given therein might be as little diluted, as possible with the 
rural element. The result is that those occupations alone preponderate in them 
which are essentially foreign to rural economy. Column 6 of subsidiary table 1 shows 
that in seven sub-orders the actual workers residing in the eleven towns are more 
numerous than those found in the rest of the Presidency. These are the sub-orders, 
dealing with the army, the navy and. marine, railway and tramway plant, books and 
prints, watches, clocks and scientific instruments, carving and engraving, and arms 
and ammunition. If we go further and examine the figures for groups we find that 
the same thing occur.s in the following particular occupations : — employment in 
aerated water, ice, gunpowder and gun carriage factories ; in arsenals, water-works 
and machinery and engineering work-shops ; as general fitters and as house- 
painters ; in electro-plating and aluminium-working ; in embroidery and lace- 
making ; in reporting and short-hand writing ; in the service of libraries and kindred 
institutions, in printing presses and newspaper managing ; as solicitors and insurance 
agents ; in tramway and livery-stable service ; and as chemists and druggists, 
dentists and photographers. 

A glance down column 6 will show what Orders and sub-orders are on the 
other hand sparingly represented in the towns. The callings which are naturally 
almost exclusively rural are agriculture, stock-breeding and dealing, village service, 
the manufacture of blankets, the collection of forest produce, and pottery work. 
Next to these come the occupations connected with cane, matting and leaves and 
earth-work and general labour. 

It is noticeable that the number of dependents to each actual worker is on the 
whole considerably larger throughout in the urban than in the rural area. The 
reason no doubt is that in the country the women and children of each household 
find a number of small ways, not open to them in a city, in which they can help the 
bread-winner in his work, and that, moreover, the typically town occupations are 
those in which more knowledge and skill is required and in which therefore the 
women and children are less able to be of assistance. 

COMPAEISONS WITH THE STATISTICS OF 1891. 

18. As has already been stated, comparisons between the figures in Table XV 
,T • *• • ti, fio.,,. .=;„„-. i«Qi ^^^ those of previous enumerations are in most cases of 

Variations in the figures since 1891. , , „ , .^ t om -, lom n . , " 

doubtful utility. The 1871 and 1881 figures, indeed,, 
were collected and compiled on principles so totally different from those followed 
this year that inferences from the variations which occur in the two sets of statis- 
tics are impossible, and even in the case of the 1891 figures the differentiation of 
dependents from actual workers which has been observed this year, the addition of 
new groups to the scheme, and the transfer of many of the old groups to different 
sub-orders and Orders and even to different Classes, have so aflf'ected the totals of 
aU these divisions that, unless all these changes are discussed and taken into account, 
comparisons can usually only be misleading. 

An example will make this- clearer. Subsidiary tables 8 and 9 at the end of 
this chapter set out the variations which have occurred during the decade in the 
totals of the various Orders and sub-orders and of certain of the groups in the 
scheme. The most noticeable of the variations in the former table is that in Order 
V, Agriculture, the population supported by which has increased since 1891 by no 
less than 5,401 ,39?5 persons or by 25-78 per cent. The average advance in the popu- 
lation of the Presidency during the decade was 7'2 per cent., and it would thus at 
first sight appear that the agricultural population has increased between three and 
four times as fast as the population as a whole. The rise, however, as will now 
he shown, is entirely due to better enumeration, to alterations in the scheme of 
occupations, and to changes in the beads under which certain callings have been 
classified. 
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Order V, Agriculture, is made up of four sub-orders, the population supported 
by each of which in 1891 and 1901 in British Territory was as under :— 





1891. 


1901. 


Increase. 


Sub-order 10, Land-holders and tenants 

Sub-order 11, Agrioultnrallabonrers ... 

Sab-order 12, Growers of special products 

Sub-order 13, Agricultural training and supervision ... 


16,704,223 

4,109,738 

134,162 

6,906 


18,467,419 

7,600,934 

170,751 

117,318 


1,763,196 

3,491,196 

3ti,589 

110,412 


Total ... 


20,955,029 


26,356,422 


5,401 ,393 



The increase in sub-order 13 is due to the addition to it of a new group com- 
prisiug the revenue esfcabhshments of landed proprietors such as zamindars and 
shrofcriemdars, and to the transfer to it from sub-order 12 of all the forest establish- 
ments. The increase in sub-order 12 is due to the inclusion under it of labourers 
on coffee and tea estates, who were shown elsewhere in 1891. In neither case^ 
therefore, is the rise of any real significance. 

The causes of the advance in sub-orders 10 and 11 are more complex. Sub- 
order 11 may be first considered. Assuming that the 1891 population in this 
sub-order only increased at the normal rate, (though it may be safely asserted that 
the agricultural labourer multiplies faster than the normal rate as long as the seasons 
are fair), it would by natural causes have risen to 4,405,639. The difference between 
this figure and that shown in the statistics of the present year is 3,195,295, that is, 
there is an apparently abnormal increase of over three million agricultural labourers 
to be accounted for. But the 1891 figure with which this year's figure is compared 
is, to begin with, clearly suspicious, for it is unlikely that the population supported 
by land occupancy could have been more than four times as numerous as that 
subsisting by working in the fields. On further examining the 1891 statistics we 
find that in that year the number of persons who were returned as living by " general 
labour," that is, who returned their occupation merely as " cooly," was 2,609,224. 
Mr. Stuart himself considered that no doubt practically all of these were mainly 
agricultural labourers. Again, the number of persons who in 1891 were living by 
occitpations which were undefined or not returned was 376,577. Xearly all of 
these came from Vizagapatam agency, which is a purely agricultural country, and 
it may therefore be safely assumed that they also were in reality agricultural 
labourers. Adding these two items together we get a total of 2,985,801 persons, 
and these would by natural causes have increased by 1901 to 3,200,778. But in 
1901 the total number returned under these two heads was only 512,006. The 
difference between these two figures, namely, 2,688,772, \nthout doubt represents 
the persons who have this year returned their occupation correctly as agricultural 
labour, have therefore been included in sub-order 11, and have thus increased 
the total under that sub-order by a corresponding amount. The total of the 
sub-order is thus only 506,523 more than it would have been if the agricultural 
population had increased at only the normal rate. It could be shown in a similar 
manner that owing: to increased care in enumeration large numbers of persons who 
in 1891 returned themselves as cattle herdsmen and shepherds, as belonging to the 
inferior ranks of the village service, as cutters of grass for plough-bullocks, as col- 
lectors of fire- wood and manure for fuel, as personal servants of landed proprietors, 
and so on, have this year rightly shown themselves, or been classified as depending 
mainly upon the land. The total of the differences so resulting more than makes 
up the apparent abnormal increase under sub-order 11. 

There remains sub-order 10. The increase here is 1,763,196. It is made up 
of a decrease of 1,114,217 in tenants and an increase of 2,877,413 in land-holders,, 
and at first sight this might be thought to be a proof of a great increase in the 
number of the agricultural population who farm lands of their own. But the 1891 
figures of tenures were admittedly unreliable, and this year such special efforts 
were made to get them accurate that it is fair to assume that the present statistic& 

50 
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more nearl}^ represent the truth than those of former years. We may therefore 
-deal merely with the increase of J, 763, 196 in the whole sub-order, that is, in land- 
holders and tenants together. If allowance is made as before for the normal growth 
of the population, this rise is reduced to 560,d92, which is less than 4 per cent, oa 
the 1891 figure, and it could be shown in the same manner as before that a large 
part of this increase is due to the fact that village headmen and accountants and 
village artisans have rightly returned themselves in larger numbei's than before as 
subsisting by the land instead of by the emoluments (often almost nominal) which 
are attached to their offices. Toddy-drawers have moreover taken to describing 
themselves euphemistically as " tree pattadars " this year — and are consequently 
fewer in every district m the Presidency (except Madras) than they were in 
1891, — and this has also increased the numbers under this sub-order. Further, as 
far as can be judged from the ages in the 1M91 figures the number of dependents has 
apparently increased more than that of the actual Avorkers, and as this rise occurs 
in conjunction with a fall under domestic servants it seems probable that women 
who returned themselves in 1891 as " housewives " and so on by occupation have 
this year classed themselves correct!)" as subsisting by the land. There is thus no 
reason to suppose that there lias been any abnormal increase in the numbers who 
■depend upon agriculture for a livelihood, and all that can be asserted is that this 
year's statistics show more accurately than those of previous enumerations how 
essentially agricultural the population of this Presidency really is. 

In thus discussino' the increase in Order V we have accounted also for the 
greater part of the apparent abnormality in the variations since 1891 shown in 
subsidiary table 8 in Orders I, Administration ; IV, Provision and care of animals ; 
VI, Personal, household and sanitary services; VIII, Light, firing and forage; XXII, 
Earthwork and general labour ; and XXIII, Indefinite and disreputable occupations. 
The decline under Order XVII I, Commerce, is due to the fact already mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter that smaller numbers were returned under 
the indefinite heads, such as " shop-keepers unspecified " and so on, included under it. 
Of the remaining Orders in subsidiary table 8, Orders VII, XVI and XX show note- 
worthy variations. The difference in the first of these, Order VII, Food, drink and 
stimulants, is, however, again due entirely to changes in the scheme of occupations, 
rice-pounders, who in 1891 numbered 262,655, not being shown in this (3rder in 
that year. If they are included in the 1891 figures the increase is 7'2 per cent., 
which is exactly normal. Similarly in Order XVI, Drugs, gums and dyes, the 
greater part of the variation is due to the fact that group 360, Forest produce 
collectors, includes "Pith and bark collectors, makers .-ind sellers" who in 1891 
numbered 14,000 and were included in another Order. Finally, in Order XX, 
Learned and artistic professions, the decline is mainly due to a fall in religious 
mendicants, very many of whom have been more correctly included under ordinary 
beggars in Order XXIV, and also in " writers, unspecified," who have most of 
them been now distributed under the various heads to which they really belong. 

Similar causes are responsible for most of the other variations, and it would 
be wearisome to set them all out at length. 

19. The decline of 5-06 per cent., or 81',879 persons, in Order XII, Textile 

fabrics and dress, is not, however, raerel}- due to these 
welvtrs!'"^"' ^° *''' """'^" "^ changes in classification and in the occupation scheme, 

and the importance of the weaving industry, the figures 
regarding which come under this Order, necessitates some consideration of the fall. 
The weavers, spinners, cleaners, etc., of silk and cotton are shown in the two 
sub-orders 39, Silk, and 40, Cotton, of this Order, and the discussion may therefore 
be confined to these. The figures in sub-order 39 show that silk-weavers have 
increased by 86,196, or by 147 per cent., but this advance is apparently not real, for 
the numbers have risen in all districts but three, and though it is probably the case 
that silk cloths are more commonly worn by native women of the better classes 
than they were ten years ago, it seems more likely that this advance is due to the 
fact that this year a larger number of weavers returned themselves accurately as.s-i/Z; 
weavers instead of merely as "weavers" than that this branch of industry has 
advanced so sharply. It will be best therefore to take sub-orders 39 and 40 together. 
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The decline in the two together is 43,993 persons or 3-3 per cent. Patting it 
another way, the people now supported by weaving are 140,803 fewer than they 
would have been if the weaving population of 1891 had continued to multiply 
during the decade at the normal rate for the Presidency. Looking into the groups 
included under the two sub-orders under discussion it will, however, be seen from 
subsidiary table 9 that though cotton cleaners, pressors and ginners have decreased 
by 1 6,90y, or 28 per cent., cotton spinners and sizers by -52,745, or 39 per cent., and 
cotton dyers by 1,265, or 6 per cent., yet if the actual weavers of silk and cotton 
(that is, the persons comprised in groups 260, 261, 262, 267, 268 and 272), are 
taken by themselves, they will be found to have increased by 23,842, or 2*1 per cent. 
It is thus among the cotton cleaners and pressors and the yarn spinners and sizers 
that the greater part of the fall has occurred, and this is doubtless duo to the facts 
tha,t the cotton crops have lately been below the average, that cotton is now-a-daya 
mainly cleaned and pressed by steam, and that machine-made yarn has greatly 
superseded the local hand-manufactured product.* 

The figures for the actual weavers themselves nevertheless require further 
■examination, for they have only increased at the rate of 2'i per cent, against the 
normal rate for the Presidency of 7'2 per cent., or, in other words, there are nearly 
57,000 less persons supported by cotton and silk weaving than under normal condi- 
tions there would have been. The figures can, it is believed, be trusted. They 
have not been affected by changes in classification, and the only chance of error is 
that weavers occasionally return themselves as sellers of cloths. To allow for this, 
group 261, Sellers of silk cloths, has been included in the figures above, and as there 
lis a considerable fall since 1891 in group 304, under which sellers of cotton cloths 
are shown, it is clear that no considerable number of weavers can have been included 
under it. Examined in detail the figures show that in the following disti-icts the 
percentage increase noted against each has occurred : — 

Ohingleput I 16-6 1 ,^*^<1,"-'"* ^^'^ 



} 



10-4 
9-9 



5-0 



North Arcot J ; South A root 

Tinnevelly 15-4 | Salem ... 

MalaBar ... 14-4 j Triohinopoly 

Vizagapatam ... ... ... 12-3 i Granjdm 

In all the other districts a fall has taken place, and this ranges from IT per cent. 
in Anantapur and 4 to 5 per cent, in G6davari, Bellary and Coimbatore, to &6 per cent. 
in Tanjore, 77 per cent, in Cuddapah, nearly 10 per cent, in Kistna, nearly 15 per 
cent, in Kurnool and to no less than 23-4 per cent. (17,500 persons) in Nellore. In 
Madras, the Nilgiris and South Oanara the numbei- of weavers is small and these 
districts may be excluded from the discussion. What the reasons for these fluctua- 
tions can be I am unable to guess, and there is no time to institute enquiries in the 
districts. An examination of them may possibly throw light upon the problem, now 
under discussion, of the best way to help the weaver out of the slough into v/hich 
he has fallen, I suspect that some of the variations are due to inaccuracies in 
the -1891 figures. In Nellore, for instance, where the most striking fall occurs, 
the 1891 fio-ure is apparently much too large, for it represents an increase in weavers 
since 1881 of over 48 per cent., which is scarcely credible. The apparent fall thus 
seems to be merely due to some mistake in the 1891 statistics. The figures for the 
present year give an increase of 13 per cent., since 1881, which is about what might 
have been expected. 

Comparisons have sometimes been made between the number of persons returned 
at the census as living by weaving and the total popiilation of the weaver class. 
If the 30,000 and odd people who appear in sub-order 38 as weavers and carders of 
wool and'fur are excluded from the former figure, and the Kurubas, who are the 
chief workers in these materials, are omitted from the latter, the castes which are 
traditionally weavers by profession will number 1,336,758 and the weavers (sub- 
orders 39 and 40 alone) 1,300,603, which figures nearly correspond. But it is 
doubtful whether there is much profit in deductions from such general statistics. 
It is, for one thin a-, difficult to say which, exactly, are weaver castes. Malas 



* The valufi of the outturn of the cotton ginning;, cleaning, pressing and spinning mills advanced by 25 lakhs of 
rupees during the last decade. 
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certainly are wot, and yet Table XVI shows tliait of the 388,000 of them exhibited' 
therein, 10,000 are weavers. They make goats' hair blankets, and coarse cloths. 
A better test of the occnpations of the weaver castes is to be obtained from the 
figures for the three great weaver castes, Kaikolan, Devdnga, and Sale, which are 
given in Table XVI. They are discussed in some detail below and show that a very 
considerable proportion of aU these castes have now taken to agricultural and other 
pursuits and that there is hardly an Order in the whole occupation scheme in 
which they are not more or less represented. 

20. Though many of the variations since 1891 in the numbers supported by 
. . . the different forms of occupations are due to alterations 

Otlier variatioiis since 1891. . , .„,. -, ■ ,t ,• i ,t 

m classification and m the occupation scheme, there are 
nevertheless certain real differences indicative of changes in the material condition 
of the people during the past decade which are of interest, though the census 
statistics are naturally much less sensitive to economic movements than the specia- 
lised figures of the departments more intimately concerned with them. Commerce- 
and trade generally have without doubt considerably expanded, and this can be 
proved from other sources by the steady advance in the value of both imports and 
exports. Among new enterprises there are tramways, gas-works, manganese and 
mica mines and the aluminium trade. Of the older industries, the cement-works, 
rice-miUs and sugar-factories, the manufacture of coir and of iron and hardware, 
the trade in hides, tanning, and the manufacture of tobacco have progressed,* and 
there are more bankers and money-lenders, brokers, and life-insurance agents than 
there were. The advance in the standard of comfort and the increase in the wants 
of the people is perhaps indicated by the rise in the number of brick-makers, watch- 
makers, furniture dealers, electro-platers, goldsmiths, photographers and manu- 
facturers of cane-work ; of the suppliers of food, such as butchers, fish-dealers, bakers, 
grain-dealers and parchers, salt makers and sellers, and general grocers, and of the 
cooks who cook it ; and finally in the increased number of persons living upon- 
independent means, such as house-rent, shares t and so on. On the other hand, 
owing no doubt to the recent hard times, the number of beggars has risen. 

The provision of means of communication employs more hands than it did, the 
figures under post and telegraph offices, J railways and railway plant and boat and 
bargemen having risen, and with them has increased the number of native hotels 
for travellers, or " clubs " as they are often called. Education employs more men, 
and book-sellers, printers, § authors, editors and journalists are more numerous. 
So are pleaders and their clerks. || l^he rise in local and municipal employes, in 
scavengers and in those in charge of hospitals is another sign of the times. On the 
other hand, there are indications that some of the old-established industries are not 
doing as well as they used. Oil-pressers are fewer, while the dealers in their rival, 
kerosine, (the imports of which rose from three million gallons in 1890 to 8 million 
in 1900) are more numerous. ^[ Rice-pounders seem to have given way before the 
rice-mills, makers of sus^ar by hand before the factories, hakims before the better 
educated practitioners, thatchers and thatch-dealers before the growing fashion for 
tiled ** or terraced roofs, and cart drivers and builders before the railways, ft 
Potters and barbers and chucklers are less numerous, but probably those Avho 
could manatee it have returned themselves by the more sonorous title of landowner. 
The same thing has probably happened wiih the law agents and the prostitutes, 

* Commercial statistics show tliat in tVie last ten years the out-turn of cement lias risen from 60,000 cwt. to 80,760 
fwt., and that the value of the out-turn of rice-mills has increased from 3 lakhs of rupees to 27 lakhs ; of sugar-factories 
from 3^ lakhs to 29^ lakhs ; of tanneries from 13 J lakhs to 63 lakhs ; and of tobacco and cigar manufactories from 6 to 
9 lakhs. 

t Thr. umiinnt of the jjubUc debt hold by natives in iMadras lias risen from 132 lakhs in 1890 to 320 lakhs at the end 
of 1900. 

J During the last 10 years the number of letters dealt with by Madras Post offices has risen from 32 millions to 44 
millions, and the number of telegrams sent from 597,000 to 1,204,000. 

5 Printing presses have annually increased without a break since 1890, and now number 349. 

1 The income-tax returns show a considerable increase during the decade in the tax paid by legal practitioners 
and the revenue from Judicial stamps has risen from 40 lakhs to 55 lakhs. 

',[ Oil-mills have also helped to oust pressors of oil for food, their out-turn having increased in value durino- the past 
decade from 13 to nearly 19 lakhs. 

•* The value of the out-turo of brick and tile factories rose from 2 lakhs in 1890 to 5 lakhs in 1900. 

+t The number of carts returned in the agricultural statistics is less than it was three ^'ears ago, while during the 
decade the annual number of passengers carried by Madras Railways has risen by 3 miUionfe and the annual receipts- 
from the carriage of merahandise by 13 lakhs. 
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for though no doubt neither of these professions is quite what it was, it is too much 
to hope that the whole of the decline shown is real. This subterfuge does 
not, however, seem to have occurred to the washermen, who are more numerous 
than ever. 

THE PROPORTION BETWEEN ACTUAL WORKERS AND DEPENDENTS. 

'31. Of the 38 millions of people in the Presidency over 20 millions, or more 

than one half, have been returned as actual workers, 
deJenVeX'"""'"'"'""''"'*" ^and of these 20 millions nearly 8i miUions, or 42-5 

per cent., are women. These high percentages are 
mainly due to the nature of the instructions issued for filling in the columns in the 
schedule which referred to occupations. To avoid the difficulty of drawing a 
line between partial and complete dependents in the case of those persons wha 
eariied some income, but not sufficient to support themselves entirely, these instruc- 
tions directed that every person must be returned as an actual worker who " actually 
does work, (whether personally or by means of servants) or has an occupation or 
private property which brings in him or her any income whatever, even if the 
income from that work, occupation or property is not enough to support him or her 
•entirely. Thus, if, for example, a man lives by cultivating his own land and his 
wife and two young boys assist him in that cultivation, all four members of the 
family should be shown as actual cultivators of their own land." Only the absolute 
drones of t-he community have thus been classed as dependents. 

The effect of these orders upon the percentages of actual workers in each Order 
to the total number of persons supported by that Order, and of female actual 
workers in each Order to the total actual workers in it, are obvious from a glance 
at diagrams Nos. 31 and 32, which illustrate these two particulars. In the latter of 
these, which shows the female actual workers, all those occupations in which women 
can take the part of actual workers, such as the prostitution of Order XXIII, the 
grass, firewood and cowdung-fuel collecting of Order VIII and the general labour 
of Order XXII, come first, and the figures in the former diagram, which shows 
actual workers of both sexes, are so affected by those in the latter that those Orders 
show the highest relative percentage of all actual workers to persons supported 
which include callings in which women and young children can take an active part. 
In both diagrams occupations such as service under Government and upon railways 
and on the sea, in which women take little share, come last. The actual figures 
upon which these two diagrams are founded are given in subsidiary table 10. 

The same set of facts is even more clearly apparent if the statistics of each 
sub-order are examined. These are given in subsidiary table 11. From this it will 
be seen that in addition to the cases already mentioned the female actual workers 
out-number the male in seven sub-orders, namely, those relating to coir-rope making,, 
(which is largely done by Tiyan women on the west coast), blanket-making and 
wool-carding, rice-pounding (where the women are ten times as numerous as the 
men), collecting wax, honey, and other forest produce (especially in Ooimbatore and 
Madura), making baskets, mats, brooms, leaf -platters, and the Malabar palm-leaf 
umbrellas, silk-carding, spinning and weaving, and agricultural labour. Under this 
last heading (sub-order 11) women are one-third more numerous than men, and are 
in excess in almost every district. This is in accordance with universal experience. 
The men of the lower classes follow the occupations requiring strength and skill, 
while their women-folk bring grist to the family mill by working in the fields. Of 
the two groups of which sub-order 1 1 is composed, group 40, Field labourers, is 
responsible for the whole of this preponderance of females, group 39, Farm- servants, 
that is, farm-hands engaged for long terms, containing, as was only to be expected, 
very many less women than men. In this same sub-order, the dependents of both 
sexes are only slightly more than half the number of the actual workers of both 
sexes. This is the result of the instructions already referred to that every person 
who did any kind of work should be shown as an actual worker. All but the very 
youngest of the children of the agricultural labourer assist him in his occupation, 
even if it be only by weeding, scaring birds, keeping cattle out of the fields, or 
harvesting crops, like cotton and ragi, which are picked by hand. 

51 
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Of the sub-orders in which women are most seldom actual workers the two 
most prominent are 65, Literature, which contains only 26 female actual workers 
(23 of whom reside in Madras) against 11,200 men, and 66, Law, which contains 
none at all against nearly 10,000 men. ' 

OCCUPATIONS OF SELECTED CASTES. 

22. A new feature of the occupation statistics of the present enumeration is 

, , , , , the compilation, for the first time in the history of 

[Occupations of selected castes. _,. J^ f n ^ ■ ,-i n- i-i 

Indian censuses, of figures showing the callings whicn 
^re followed by the members of certain castes. Such figures are expensive and 
-troublesome to compile, and they were therefore not made out for all the 450 castes in 
Table XIII, but only for Eurasians and for 20 other castes which were each of them 
more than 100,000 strong in 1891 and in the case of which the results promised to be 
of interest. The tabulation of the information was further restricted to the members 
of these castes who were found in the two or three districts in which each was 
most numerously represented in 1891, and in which they might therefore be 
■expected to be living under the most typical conditions. It would be clearly mis- 
leading to draw deductions regarding the occupations of a caste from figures of 
the callings followed by those of its members who had left the original stronghold 
of the community and thereby cut themselves free from its traditions and practices. 
So local, however, is the distribution of most of these castes that the figures which 
have been thus obtained include in one case, that of the Billavas of South Canara, 
practically every member of the caste in the Presidency, and in seven other cases 
over 80 per cent, of the total strength of the caste. In only four cases out of the 
twenty-one is the population for which figures are given less than one-third of the 
total number of the caste. 

The results obtained are given in Table XVI and in subsidiary table 13 at the 
end of this chapter. Table XVI only shows how many of the actual workers 
among the population taken followed the occupations included under each of the 
24 Orders of the occupation scheme, and these Orders frequently include callings 
which are essentially dissimilar. Subsidiary table 13 goes into more detail, and 
shows the numbers of these actual workers whose means of subsistence fell within 
the smaller divisions (the sub-orders and groups) of the scheme, and the percentage 
borne by these numbers to the total strength of the caste in the table. 

These figures are of much interest. They will in the first place effectually 
demolish any vestige which may remain of the idea that the functions of the South 
Indian castes are still confined to the narrow limits laid down for them in Manu 
and the Vedas or by tradition, and that the Brahmans are still exclusively engaged 
in priestly duties, the trader castes in commerce, and the cultivator and agricul- 
tural labourer castes in tilling the land ; that the weaver castes still confine them- 
selves to providing the clothes, and the toddy-drawer castes the liquid refreshment, 
of the village community, and that the cobbler and the smith castes still stick exclu- 
sively to the last and the anvil at which their forefathers worked for so many gene- 
rations. The trader; castes (Kavarai, and its Telugu equivalent Balija) and the 
cultivator castes (Maravan and Eallan) shown in the table were not selected as being 
typical followers of these two callings, but for other reasons, and it is not perhaps 
fair to argue from the figures in their cases. The Pallis, again, are a caste which is 
compounded of very many sub-divisions and which has no very clearly defined 
traditional occupation. But all the others are particularly typical representatives 
of those who follow the occupations traditionally assigned to each, and the results 
in their cases may be declared to be of wide application. 

23. Looking into the statistics regarding them we find that, as was perhaps 

to be expected, the agricultural labourer has done the 

t^^X,ii:^l:;in:.:''''''' '' l^?^^* «J ^^l «f ^^^em to get himself out of the rut to 

which he was consigned. Yet even among this class, 
as many as 5 per cent, even of the unprogressive Cherumans of the west coast are 
engaged in occupations which are in no sense agricultural, and in the case of the 
Malas of the Telugu districts the percentage rises to 12. The weavers and artisans 
come next in faithfulness to their traditional employment, and those who have left 
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At have mainly .taken to the land. The leather-workers and toddy-drawers are less 
•exclusive, but probably in their cases the large numbers who have returned 
Agricultural occupations have been actuated rather by the desire to magnify the 
respectability of their social position than to assist the earnest enquirer after socio- 
logical facts by the strictest regard for accuracy in' making the returns. But of all 
the castes the Brahmans show the greatest divergence from their accepted position. 
Only 11*4 of them follow their traditional callings, even if among these are included 
-astrology and begging, and of the remainder considerable numbers are engaged in 
such unorthodox occupations as field labour, money-lending, trade in grain, condi- 
ments, vegetables, gold and silver, and even tobacco and snuff, accursed and 
unclean as these latter used once to be considered. No less than 60 per cent, of 
them have found agriculture a more congenial, calling than the priesthood. 

24. To go further into detail it will be seen that the figures given in subsidiary 

table 13 show that the Balijas and Kavarais, who have 
casfsl ^""^'"^ ""* '^^"'"""^'^^ usually been regarded as castes chiefly employed in petty 

trade in certain definite articles, are in reality mainly 
land-holders by occupation. The Kalians are now almost exclusively employed in 
agriculture. 8o, though in a somewhat less degree, are the Maravans. Neither of 
them admit that they now live by their once favourite pastime of dacoity. 

25. The table gives figures for the Brahmans of each of the main linguistic 

■ divisions, and it is interesting to notice how much more 

catholic in their callings the Oriya-speaking members 
•of the caste are than their less secular brethren. They are the only section which 
j™eturns masons and builders and dye-makers and silk-sellers among its members, 
and they are responsible for most of the agricultural labourers, vegetable-sellers 
and snufE-dealers to which reference has been made above. As was to be antici- 
pated, the Malayalam Brahmans, who are mainly made up of the Nambudiris of 
Malabar, a section which is famous for its aloofness from the world and its adher- 
ence to the old order of things, are more largely engaged in priestly duties and 
temple-service than any other division. Twenty-three per cent, of them are so 
employed, while in no other section is 'the percentage even half of this, and among 
.the Canarese Brahmans it is as low as 67. The percentage of those engaged in the 
public service is highest (7) among Tamil Brahmans, and lowest among the Oriyas 
.(■5). On the other hand, fewer of the Tamil section than of any other are land- 
holders and tenants, the Canarese division showing the highest percentage engaged 
in such callings. All these figures correspond closely with the known characteristics 
of the various sections in these respects which have been already referrefd to in 
the caste glossary attached to the preceding chapter. 

26. Of the castes whose traditional calling has been classed as agricultural 

labour, the Pallis have returned 74 per cent, of their 

Xlie agricultural labourer castes. , ijiij j. j. j-iin 

number as land-holders or tenants and only -18 per cent. 
as field labourers. One-fourth of the Paraiyans, 12 per cent, of the Malas 
and 3^ per cent, of the Holeyas are either tillers of land of their own or tenants of 
others, but of the 153,000 Cherumans. in the Presidency 143,000 are still agricul- 
tural labourers, while the number of those who have tenant right in any land is only 
S54 and those who actually own any land only two. Some ten thousand of the 
Paraiyans are village servants of the lower grades. The same number of Malas 
are weavers ; 3,000 of the Cherumans are basket or rope makers ; but among the 
Holevas practically the whole population is either connected directly with the land, 
' or subsists by the connected occupations of herding cattle and sheep and cutting 
grass for fodder. 

2,7, Considerable numbers of both the Chakkiliyans and the Madigas have 

deserted their traditional calling of leather-working in 
The leather-worker and artisan f^your of field-labour, and 3 per Cent, of the former and 

11 per cent, of the latter either own or rent land. The 
Kammdlas and Kamsalas, the artisan classes of the Tamil and Telugu districts, have 
similarly taken to cultivation, 29 per cent, of the former and 13 per cent, of the 
latter either owning or renting land and 12 and 5 per cent., respectively, being 
farm-hands. 
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28. Of the three toddy-drawer castes the Shanans have climbed highest up 

the ladder of prosperity, 44 per cent, of them returning ■ 
The toddy-drawer castes. themsdves as knd-holders and considerable numbers 

being engaged in trade of all descriptions, but of the Billavas of South Canara only 
8 per cent., and of the J\1alabar Tiyans less than 2 per cent, own any land, and 
though the}- do not follow their traditional occupation in any large numbers they 
are engaged in callings which are in no way more dignified, 50 per cent, of the 
latter being workers in the fields. It seems difficult to believe, however, that the 
figures in subsidiary table 13 showing that less than 20 per cent, of the Shandns 
a,re following their traditional occupation are really accurate. They have always 
been held to be more exclusively engaged in toddy-drawing than either the Tiyans 
or the Billavas. There has, no doubt, been a falling off in the consumption of arrack 
during the last ten years— (arrack-makers and sellers are fewer than in 1891 in 
every district in the Presidency except Nellore) — and the introduction of the tree- 
tax system may have reduced the output of toddy (no figures are available), but it 
seems hardly credible that the results have been so marked or so sudden. It is 
more probable that the explanation of the statistics is the fashion among them 
already referred to of returning their occupation as " tree-pattadar " (or even more 
boldly " land-holder ") instead of as " tree-climber." Nearly one-fourth of the 
decrease in toddy-drawers and sellers which has occurred has taken place in Madura 
and Tinnevelly, the Uvo great strongholds of the Shdn&i caste. 

29. Of the three great weaver castes, 82 per cent, of the Ddv^ngas, 68 per cent. 
^^ . ^ of the Sales, and 58 per cent, of the Kaikolans have 

The weaving castes. , . jii n- j n- j: ■ ■ i 

returned weaving and the allied callings of spinning and 
so on as being still their actual occupation. In each case the next commonest call- 
ing is field-labour, the actual percentages employed in that way being respectively 
4, 14 and 10. After agriculture come respectively rice-pounding and landholding 
in the case of the Devangas and Sales, and land-holding and the three allied occupa- 
tions of music, temple-service and prostitution in the case of the Kaikolans. A 
large percentage of the dancing-girls in the southern districts are recruited from 
this latter caste. The Kaikolans have also taken to petty trade to some extent. 
They thus appear on the whole to have been able to find callings which are more 
lucrative than weaving. The members of the other two castes who are no longer 
weavers seem, however, to have been reduced to occupations which are even more 
toilsome and less profitable. 

30. The means of subsistence of the Eurasians are of interest in connection 
The Eurasians with the ever-recurring discussions regarding the future 

and prospects of the race. The figures in subsidiary 
table 13 give the occupations of the 5,718 actual workers who reside in the three 
districts in which the race is most numerously represented, namely, Madras City 
(4,083), Malabar (1,149) and Chingleput (486). Most of those in the last of these 
three reside in Perambur, just outside the Madras municipal limits, and the figures 
of Chingleput and Madras may therefore be taken together. The Malabar Eurasian 
also differs little from his east coast brother in occupation, except that he provides 
most of the tailors, carpenters, agriculturists and coffee estate employes in the list. 
The figures for all three districts are therefore, as in other cases, combined together 
in subsidiary table 13. In examining them it must be borne in mind that, as has 
already been pointed out in the last chapter. Native Christians have in some cases 
returned themselves as Eurasians, although they could lay no claim to the slightest 
admixture of white blood in their veins, with the idea of raising themselves in the 
social scale. 

The most noticeable point about the statistics is the great variety of the occu- 
pations in which Eurasians are engaged. None of the other communities selected 
approach them in this respect. The list gives 52 callings followed by seven persons 
or more and 6-8 per cent, of the community live by others which are followed by 
even less than this number. Excluding subsistence on endowments and scholarships 
(most oF the persons comprised under which are the inmates of the orphan and other 
asylums in Madras City),, there is no occupation in the list which is followed by as 
many as 8 per cent, of the community. The popular idea that Eurasians are mainly 
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employed as fitters or clerks or on the railways is therefore clearly inaccurate. The 
next most noticeable fact is that 17-8 of the "actual workers " in the list live on 
endowments, on their relatives and friends, in convents, in lunatic asylums, in jail 
or by begging. Subsidiary table 13 does not distinguish males from females, and 
it may therefore be added that of the 6,718 actual workers shown therein 1,680 are 
women. Of these, 637 are inmates of orphan asylums, &c., 262 are sempstresses 
and milliners, 201 school teachers, 107 midwives and hospital nurses, 81 are in 
domestic service, and 38 are shop assistants and clerks. 



CERTAIN OP THE DETAILS OF THE STATISTICS. 

31. The subject of the occupations of the people is such a large one, and its 

discussion is unavoidably such a lengthy matter, that 
suwders^ani^groups.^ ^^'"'' ^°' hitherto Only the statistics of the larger divisions of 

Table XV, namely, the Classes and Orders, have, as a 
rule, been referred to by districts. Those who care to go further into detail and 
examine the figures for sub-orders and groups will discover the following additional 
points of interest : — 

Order I, Administration. — Group 2, Officers of Government, a,nd group 3, 
Clerks and inspectors must be read together, as it was difijcult to decide uniformly in 
all cases when an official shoiald be considered to be an " officer," and not of the clerk 
class. Local and municipal service, (sub-order 2), and sweepers and scavengers, 
(group 74), are naturally most strongly represented in Madras, Tanjore, Madura 
and Tinnevelly, where the town population is greatest. 

Order II, Defence. — The army, (sub-order 4), only appears in any strength 
in those districts (Vizagapatam, Bellary, Madras, Chiugleput, the Mlgiris, Trichi- 
nopoly and Malabar) in which there are still cantonments, but followers, men on 
leave "and so on are returned in smaller numbers from many districts, North Arcot,- 
owing to its containing the recruiting centre of Velio re, being the most prominent. 

Order 1 V, Prooision and Care of Animals. — The cattle and pony-breeding 
which goes on in Nelloro, Salem, Coimbatore and North Arcot is shown in the 
fio-ures of the groups in sub-order 8, but most of those employed in this industry are 
also landowners and have doubtless often returned themselves as such. The figures 
are therefore probably not complete. Pig-breeding is only found to any consider- 
able extent in the two districts of North and South Arcot, where the Odde and Jogi 
castes carry it on. Farriers are commonest in Salem, where the Hosiir Eemount 
Depot is located, and Coimbatore, where pony-breedmg flourishes. The mahouts 
are nearly all of them in Malabar, where considerable numbers of elephants are 
kept by Government and private persons for dragging timber in the forests, and 
in the two districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, where a few are used as baggage 
animals in the agencies. 

Order V, AgricuHure. — The main statistics in this order have been discussed 
separately. Sub-order 12 gives particulars of the cinchona, tea and coffee planters 
and their coolies, but the vagueness of most of the schedule entries made it impossi- 
ble to accurately separate those engaged in the cultivation of each of these products., 
" Estate cooly " and " estate writer " were the usual entries, and they left it un- 
certain what the estate produced. There was also much confusion in the schedules 
"between natives who were actual owners of estates and those who only worked upon 
them for hire, the entry "coffee cultivation," for example, being equally capable of 
either interpretation. The Nilgiris, Malabar (the Wynaad) and Madura (the Palni 
hills) are the three districts in which planting is mainly carried on, but there is some 
also in Salem, (the Shevaroy hills), Tinnevelly, Coimbatore and South Canara. 
Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly return the largest number of betel-vine growers 
and practically all the cardamom in the Presidency is grown either in Malabar or 
in Madura on the slopes adjoining the Cardamom Hills of Travancore. Cocoanut 
growers are naturally commonest in Malabar and South Canara, the districts in 
which the tree is most plentiful, and in which, if the legends are to be believed, it 
\yas first cultivated in India. Agents and managers of landed estates (group 56) are 
" - ■ 52 
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most numerous in AJalabar, where the property of each, tarwad, or family, is under 
the fornaal management of one of its members. Group bl, Clerks, etc., to landed 
proprietors, includes all the numerous revenue establishments of zamindars, 
shrotriemdars and inamdars, and is therefore most strongly represented in those 
■districts in which these classes of tenure are commonest. 

Order VI, Personal Household and Sanitary Services. — In Malabar 2,000 
women have returned themselves as actually working as barbers. It is the custom 
on that coast for the women to shave their persons and these barber women are the 
result. Tanjore is the land of chattrams, and one-third of the rest-house managers 
of the Presidency are returned from there. 

Order VII, Food, Drink and Stiimd antx . — Butchers are much more numerous 
than they were ten years ago. This is possibly an indication of the growth of the 
practice of eating meat which has undoubtedly taken place. They are most frequent 
in Tanjore and Madura, perhaps on account of the numbers of Labbais in those 
districts. Fishermen and fish dealers are commonest in Malabar, where there is an 
extensive industry in salting fish, but they are numerous in all the coast districts. 
Fishermen in inland districts confine their operations to tanks, and are naturally 
much fewer. Groups 78, Cow-keepers and milk sellers, and 82, Ghee sellers, over- 
lap with groups 26, Cattle-breeders and dealers, and 124, Petty bazaar men, and 
nothing can be made of the figures for either by themselves. Fowl and egg dealers 
are commonest in Chingleput, which supplies the Madras market. There are oil- 
mills in Godavari, Kistna and Madras, and rice-mills in these three districts and in 
Tanjore, but, as has already been stated, the figures of those employed in these and 
other factories are probably not reliable. Sugar factories are found in Ganjam (at 
Aska), in Godavari (at Samalkota), in North Arcot (at Rdnipettai), in two towns in 
Tinnevelly, and at Nellikuppam in South Arcot. In the last of these all the hands 
in the factory have been returned as employed in sugar-making and only six in 
distilling, although both industries are carried on there siumltaneously. The 
manufacture of sugar by hand is chiefly carried on in Tinnevelly, the home of the 
palmyra palm, where it is nearly all done by women, and to a less degree in Coim- 
batore (where, however, the figure apparently wrongly includes some hands in a 
sugar-factory) and on the west coast. Rice- pounding is another occupation Avhich 
is mainly carried on by women. Tanjore, Malabar, Godavari and Tinnevelly (in 
this order) employ the largest numbers in this work. Bakers are most numerous 
where there are most Europeans and Eurasians. Sweetmeat makers and sellers and 
vegetable and fruit sellers are again groups which overlap with group 124, Petty 
bazaar keepers, and none of the figures in them are of any value by themselves. 
Aerated water is made in Madras, on the Nilgiris and in Malabar. The Nilgiris 
provides the only brewery and Madras the only ice-factory in the Presidency. 
Hands in tobacco factories have been confused in the schedules with ordinary 
tobacco-makers, and groups 120, 129 and 1^0 must be read together. Trichinopoly 
shows the largest number engaged in this industry and Madura (where the Dindigul 
cheroots come from) ranks next. Tanjore and Goddvari, where tobacco is grown 
on the silt islands in the river, are also fairly prominent. Opium sellers are mainly 
found in the three northern districts, where the drug is largely used, partlj- as a, 
remedy for malaria, by the people in the agencies. Toddy sellers and drawers are 
most numerous in Tinnevelly, Malabar and Coimbatore, in all of which toddy palms 
are plentiful, and spirit distillers in Ganjam and Vizagapatam, where the Khondg 
and Savaras were till very recently allowed to have private stills. 

Order VIII, Light, Firing and Forage. — Madras provides the only gas-works 
in the Presidency. The pressors of vegetable oil for lighting are much more 
numerous in Malabar, where the oil in question is that made from cocoanuts, 
than anywhere else. But cocoanut-oil is also used for food and consequently this 
group overlaps group 100, Pressors of oil for food, included under Order VJI. The 
figures are not therefore as significant as they look. 

Order IX, Buildings. — Tile factories occur in Malabar and South Canara, and 
are those which make the well-known Basel-mission or Mangalore tiles. The 
figures for brick and tile makers and sellers in groups 155 and 156 should perhaps 
be read with those for makers of pots in group 336. as the village potter usually 
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makes all three articles and it was probably a matter of chance which he meiD- 
tioned in the schedule. It is noticeable, however, that in the Deccan districts, where 
the houses are usually made of stone in mud with a mud roof, hardly any brick or 
tile makers or sellers (or thatchers or thatch deal<u-s) are returned, and this is some 
■ evidence that the distinction between makers of bricks and tiles and makers of 
pots was not greatly disregarded. Lime burners and sellers are commonest in 
Madura, Tinnevelly and Malabar, along the coasts of which the chank and other 
shells are chiefly found, and in Coiiwbatore, where lime-stone occurs. Madras City 
provides the only cement works in the Presidency. Masons and builders are 
strongly represented in Tanjore and Malabar, which are perhaps the two richest 
districts in the Presidency. Among the poorer classes, every man is his own house 
builder, constructing his residence out of mud and thatch without the assistance 
of either a builder or an architect. Stone workers are also commonest in Malabar, 
but under this head ■were included those employed in digging out the laterite of 
which the better class of houses in that districit are built. 

Order X, Vehirlei^ and Vo.sseh. — Persons engaged in making railway plant 
occur mainly at Waltair in Vizagapatam, in Madras, at Perambur in Chingle- 
put, at Negapatam in Tanjore and at Trichinopoly, where the various railway 
workshops are located. Coach builders are only found in Madras itself. 

Order XI, Svpplemetdarij Beq)iireni.ents. — There are paper mills in Madras and 
Chingleput. Printing presses occur everywliere (wcept in the agencies. Thej 

•employ the largest number of hands in Madras and the next largest in Tanjore and 
Malabar, in the latter of which several newspapers are published. Book-binders 

. and sellers are also commonest in Madras and Malabar, and the same two districts 
and the Nilgiris return managers and owners of newspapers. Only 22 persons are 
shown as wood carvers. The others probably put themselves down merely as 
"tachchan", meaning carpenter, or some such expression. The ivory carvers 
nearly all occur in Vizagapatam, the chai-acteiistic work of which district is well 
known. Tops and toys are made in Godavari at ^"arasapur, in Kistna at Konda- 
pilli, in Bellai-y at Kampli and Harpanahalli, and at Vellore in North Arcot district. 
Madras City contains most of the watchmakers, turners and lacquerers, engravers, 
type-founders, machinery makers and mechanical engineers, fitters and mechanics, 
operatives in arsenals, gun-powder and gun-carriage factories, and furniture makei-s 
in the Presidency. Bangles are divided in the Table into those made of glass and 
those of other mat(nials, but the enumerators were not always so particulai-. 
Makers and sellers were not invariably distiuguished, either, though they are in the 
Table. Groups 208 to 211 should tlieref ore perhaps be read together. ISTellore, 
however, has the largest number of makers of bangles other than glass, and in 
Venkatagiri in that district there is found a peculiar kind of claj which is lai-gely 
used in making them, and Cuddapah has the largest number of sellers of glass 
bangles, and in that district there is a recognised caste of wandering bangle and 
coral sellers. So far, therefore, the figures agree with known facts. Knife and 
tool o-rinders are commoner in Malabar than anywhere else, perhaps owing to the 
practice of carrying knives which all Mdppillas observe. Gun-powder makers and 
sellers are more frequent in Coimbatore than elsewhere, but why this should be is 
not clear, unless the powder is used for blasting the numerous wells which the 
district possesses. 

Order XU, Te.vtite Fabrics and Dress. — Birdwood's InduslrialArts of India and 
the monoo-raphs by Mr. Havell in Volumes 11 and III of the Journal of Indian Art 

: and by Mr. Thurston in Volume VII contain information regarding the weaving and 
dyeiuo- industries of the Presidency. Carpet weavers are numerous in Godavari, 
w^hich produces the well-known EUore cai'pets, and in Kistna, where the industry 
is carried on in Masulipatam. The Table does not distinguish blanket-making from 
-woollen cloth weaving. Women do most of the work in both these occupations. 
Blankets are chiefly made in Beilary and Anantapur, where the Kurubas, the 
^blanket-weaving caste, are more numerous than anywhere else. Silk worms are 
■reared on mulberry-trees in the Hosur taluk of the Salem district andinKollegalin 

• Coimbatore. The' Kurnool cotton carpets are made in the towns of Kurnoo) and 

JS'andyal, and the Beilary carpets at Adoni. 
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• The persons shown against Tanjore in group 277, Cotton calenderers, fullers,, 
and printers, are cotton printers. Those in Madura seem from the entries to be 
engaged in ornamenting handkerchiefs, etc., by the well-known jorocess of knot- 
dyeing. The jute-mill in Vizagapatam is in Bimlipatam. 

The ropes referred to in group 290 are mainly those made of coir. Godavari 
exports a certain quantit}', but far the largest amount is made in Malabar and South 
Canara, where the cocoanut palm is so common. Women do most of the work. 
The embroiderers and lace-makers are nearly all found in Madras, where the 
industry supports a considerable number of Muhammadans. The hats which are- 
so extensively made in Malabar are the round caps which the Mappillas wear. 

Order XIII, Metals and Precious Stones. — The Kolar Gold Fields draw some 
of their labour from this Presidency, and gold working is being revived in the 
Wynaad. 

The electro-platers practically all of them live in Madras, and so do the 
aluminium workers and the employes in iron-foundries. The goldsmiths and 
dealers in gold are fairly evenly distributed among all the districts except the 
agencies and the Deccan districts, which are poorer than the others and apparently 
have less funds to spare for jewellery. Pearl-divers only occur in Madura and 
Tinnevelly, off which the pearl banks lie. 

Order XV, ]Vood, Cane and Leaves. — The only saw mills are in Rajahmundry 
and Calicut. l''he latter is a private concern. Wood-cutters, carpenters and timber 
dealers are commonest in Malabar, where the forests belonging to private individuals 
are being very rapidly exploited. The large total under group 347, Mats, fans, 
screens, etc., in the same district is due to the inclusion thereunder, for want of any 
other place, of all the makers of the palm-leaf umbrellas so universally carried by 
the people of that district, and of the curious head gear, serving equally as a parasol 
or an umbrella., which the lower classes there affect. Reed, grass and other mats 
are made at Palghat, at Ayyampet and Shiyali in Tanjore, Porto Novo in South 
Arcot, Wandiwash in North Arcot and Pattamadai in Tinnevelly. Coimbatore does 
a considerable trade in plantain leaves, which accounts for the large number of leaf 
plate sellers there. 

Order XVI, Drugs, Gums, Byes, etc. — The catechu in South Canara is collec- 
ted by the Kudubis, a forest-tribe in Coondapur taluk. The only soap-factory in 
the Presidency is in Madura, and in it common country soap is made spasmodically. 
The saltpetre refining in Salem, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly aud Madura is described 
in the manuals of those districts. 

Order XVII, Leather. — Groaps 385, Leather factories, and 388, Tanners and 
curriers, should be read together. Chingleput shows the largest number of persons 
engaged in tanning. This is doubtless due to the existence of the large factory 
at Kodambakam, just outside Madras municipal limits. The other groups in this 
Order also overlap and should be read together. The preponderance of the well- 
bag makers in Coimbatore has already been referred to. 

Order XVIII, Commerce. — The statistics of money-lending are probably 
inaccurate. It is not a popular profession, and it is moreover the peculiar prey of 
the as.sessors of income-tax. It is therefore not a calling which is willingly returned. 
The numerous money-lenders in Madura, as has already been explained, are mainly 
Xattukottai Chettis, the head-quarters of which caste are at D^vakottai in that 
district. The rest of the groups of which this Order consists are so indefinite 
that the figures under them are hardly worth examination. 

Order XIX, Tranapoit and Storage. — The railway employciS returned 
from South Canara are mainly those engaged in surveying the projected line to 
Mangalore. 

Ordrr XX, Learned and Artistic. Professions. — The statistics in thi.s have 
already been partly discussed above. Priests, pleaders, laAV-agents, touts and 
petition- w'.iters are commonest in the rich districts of Tanjore and Malabar, 
Avhere the population is best able to afford such luxuries, and rarest in the agencies 
and the Deccan districts where money is scarcest. Tanjore similarly boasts of the 
largest number of religious beggars and Malabar of most of the astrologers. In 
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the same two districts there are, however, more hakims and midwives and more 
teachers and school-masters (and consequently more literate persons) than anywhere 
else. Musalman priests are most numerous in Malabar, which contains about 
one-third of the whole number of the followers of Islam in the Presidency. 

Order XXII, Earthwork and General Lahour. — The number of well-sinkers 
is largest in Salem and Coimbatore where much of the cultivation is under wells. 
By caste they are mainly Oddes, who are more numerous in these two districts than 
in any others. The " miners unspecified " in group 503 in Vizagapatam are those 
engaged in the new industry of mining manganese. Practically all the mica miners- 
are found in Nellore. 

Order XXIII, Indefinite and Disreputable. — Group 506 shows 8,000 pros- 
titutes in the Presidency, but this is not the whole number of them. Many 
of them returned themselves as dancers and singers and so were classified under 
group 490. 

Order XXIV, Independent. — Less than 20,000 people in the Presidency are 
shown as living on private means other than income from land. Land is still the 
favourito form of investment. Money lending perhaps comes next. These two are 
shown elsewhere. House-property is a bad third, and it and stocks and shares are 
the only securities which appear in group 510. The group thus gives an erroneous 
view of the number of persons of independent means in the Presidency. Group 511 
shows 12,000 persons as subsisting by " allowances from patrons or relatives."' 
Under this head are included the large number of people in the Presidency who 
are mainly supported by remittances from other countries sent by those of their 
relations who have emigrated. The entries in the schedules were not detailed 
enough to show from what countries these remittances came, but the Postmaster- 
General has kindly given me figures of the money-orders received from certain 
British colonies for persons in the Madras Presidency during 1900-1901, and 
these throw much light upon the point. Unfortunately, however, there are no 
separate statistics for^ money-orders from Burma, to which country the Madras 
emigrant goes more freely than to any other. The figures show that the value of the' 
money-orders sent to Madras from the four colonies below during the year amounted 
to no less than 27 lakhs of rupees, as under : — 

„ „ , . , , No. of money- Value of them. 

Coimtiy from which sent. orders. Rs. 

Ceylon 45,226 16,15,381 

Straits Settlements 24,472 10,04,a3U 

Mauritius 1,153 36,460 

Natal 1.623 1,19,914 



Total ... 72,474 ' 27,76,085 



Certain districts return no prisoners in any of their jails. The reason for this is- 
that in these cases the instructions requiring prisoners to be shown merely as 
" under-trial," " convicted," and so on were disregarded, and they were entered 
■as subsisting by the occupations which they followed before their imprisonment. 
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SuiisiDiAHY Table I. — Showing the distribution, of t lie population among the various 

orders and sub-orders. 
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Subsidiary Table 1. — Showing the distribution of t/ie popuhtion among the various 
orders and sub-orders — continued. 
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25 


75 


24 


7fi 


336 


292 


67. Medicine ' 


•21 


•07 


35 


65 


13 


^l 


252 


176 


68. Engineering and survey 


•04 


•01 


31 


69 


25 


75 


i 334 


192 


69. Natural science 






30 


70 


47 


53 


236 


238 


70. Pictorial art, sculpture, &o. ... 


'"•01 




38 


62 


25 


75 


243 


134 


71. Music, acting and dancing ... 


•22 


"■10 


46 


54 


8 


92 


153 


116 


XXI.— Sport 


•05 


•02 


47 


53 


5 


95 


180 


109 


72. Sport 

73. Games and exhibitions, 

Total, Class F.— Professions ... 


•01 


•01 


42 


58 


! •■« 


: 97 


225 


133 


•04 


■02 


48 


52 


6 


94 


179 


102 


1'68 


•61 


36 


64 


12 


88 

1 


838 


167 



21 
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Subsidiary Table 1. — S/iowzncf the distribution of the population among the various 
orders and sub-orders— oanthyaed. 



OeiiEK AXI) Sun-OEIIKB. 



XX LI. — Karthwork and Genei'ul Laboui". 
74'. Earthwork, Arc. 
7.5. G-eneral labour 

XXriJ. — Indefinite and ili^iuputMbli' 
occupations. 
70. Indi'fimte 
77. Disrcputablf 



ToTAi,, Class (i. - b'ssKir.r.Kri Lakour, 
NOT Agehultuhal. 



XXIV.— Indijpend.'nt 

78. Proi^crty and alms 

79. At tlio State (.'xpense 



ToTAij, Class II. — JIeaxs ov Sdusist- 

UNOK INDEPENDENT OE 



XS OV SDUSlaT-~l 
IE OCC0PATION. J 



(iRANii Total 



Pekcbntage 


1 Percentage on 


Percentage oe 


Percentage of 


ON total 


E.\cH order and 


actual ■workers 


DepenuInts to 


population oe 


! sub-order oe 


employed 


actual workers 


Persons ^^^^^j 

UppOr- ^yr(,j.J.gj.g 

ted. 


Actual 
workers. 


Depend- 
ents. 


In cities. 


In rural 
areas. 


In cities. 


In rural 
areas. 


2 ' -.i 


1 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


2-27 l-:i9 


61 


30 


3 


97 


112 62 


!)<; -."w 


50 


4L 


2 


98 


100 1 68 


l-:)2 


■IS2 


tl2 


38 


3 


97 


118 ' 58 


■07 


■04 


60 


40 


20 


80 


57 70 


•02 


■01 


72 , 28 


24 


76 


22 ' .1.5 


•0.5 


•u:i 
143 


5,5 
61 


45 
39 


19 


81 


79 , 81 

1 


asi 


3 


97 


102 62 

1 


1-16 


•70 


00 


40 


8 


92 


12C J 61 


•91 


•l!l 


67 


33 


R 


94 


84 47 


•2,-, 


•01) 


36 


. 64 ! 


23 


77 


200 168 


M6 


■70 


60 


40 

1 


8 


98 


126 61 
167 85 


100 


53'40 


53 


47 j 


a 


98 













- - - - 
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S LTB.siDi.il! y Table 2. — Showing the occupatimi.s supporting more than 10,000 persons each. 



Groups 



Occupation. 



36, -M and 49 -■ 
39and4« ... 
38 and 38 [a) 
263-282 ... 



53. 



-346 



123, 124, 128, 130 and 135. 

65 

.5<i4 

27 and 31 

381—391 

79 and 80 

194, 230, 340- 

500— 503 (») 

131 and 1.32 

312—318 ... 

513 

163 .ind 166 

102 

60 . 

ir 



156, 336 and : 



4M, 445 and 417 . 

10 

347 

62,63, 61, 66, 67 and 68 .. 



(a) Occupations supporfiinj mnm tha'n 1,000,000 
jicmons eacli. 

Lando^vncrs 

A griouU.ural labourers... 

Tenants... 

Cotton weavers, spinners, flj'ers, etc. 

Total 



(b) Ociuj)atio7nt guppoiiinn brtirecn 1,000,000 urtil 
100,000 ;;je;'SO»i,s- each. 

Grocers and general condiment dealers 

Wafhermen 

General labourers 

Grazit'rs... 

Leather workers 

Fishermen 

Carpenters, saw\ei-s and dealers in timber and bamboos 

Earthwork labourers ... 

Toddy drawers and sellers 

Workers and dealers in -iold, siher and precious stones 

Mendicants 

Masons and buildiTS ... ... . . 

ii'ice pounders and buskers ... 
liarbers ... 

PotO'is and brick and tile makers and sellers 
Grain and ]iulse dealers 

Priests, ministers and church and temple servants 
Villuige servants 
Basket anil mat workers 

Domestic servants other than barbers, cooks and washer- 
men. 



Number. 



14,425,571 
7,639,074 
4,436,919 
1,245,281 



Percentage. 



87,746,845 



734,563 
556,359 
509,156 
509,042 
476,558 
394,1 6^ 
385,266 
369,589 
319,956 
315,003 
314,727 
281,264 
251,656 
233,511 
225,825 
219,.568 
216,532 
210,508 
310,322 
195,067 



71-84 
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Subsidiary Table 2. — Shoinng the occupations supporting more than 10,000 

persons eacfe— continued. 



Groups. 



149 and 150 

4 

4il 

417aad419 

100, 101, 143 and 144 

328 and 329 

103, 101 and 106 ... 

452 

395, 397, 399 and 400 
105 



30 1 

■57 

26 and 30 

392 

514, 515 and 516 ... 
488 and 490 
287—293 ... 

2 and 3 

301, 302, 305 and 306 
425 and 429 

409—415 

99 

259—262 

78 and 82 ... 
322 and 323 

9 

468 

61 

42, 44 and 48 

8 

208—211 ... 

74 

157 and 158 
456 ... 
248—254 ... 

76 

404—407 ... 
396 and 398 

449 

360 

379 

12 

434 ... 
98 

402 

134 .. 
7 

510 ... 

216 . 

168 ... 

349 

69—71 

459 ... 

4G1, 463 and 464 ... 

494-499 

119, 120 and 129 ... 

183—185 ... 

59 

117 and 118 

506 

511 

324 and 325 

517—520 ... 

5 and 6 

374 and 378 

32 



Occupation. 



NUMBKIl. Pbbokntage. 



(b) Occupations supporting between 1,000,000 and 
100,000 persons each — cont. 

Hay, grass and Srewood sellera 

Inferior Gov ornment servants 

Porters 

Cart owners and drivers 

Oil pressers and Sellers 

Iron smiths 

Sweetmeat makers and seUera 

Teachers 

Merchants' and shopkeepers' managers, clerks and seryants. 

Vegetable and fruit sellers 

Total 



(c) Occupations siipporting between 100,000 and 
10,000 persons each. 

Piece-goods dealers 

Estate clerks, etc. ... ... ... .... 

Cattle and sheep breeders and dealers 

Bankers, money-lenders, etc. ., . 

Pensioners 

Musicians and actors ... ... ... 

Rope, sacking and net makers and sellers ... 
I Government officers and clerks 
j Tailors, embroiderers, etc. ... ... . . . 

Boat owners and boat men 

Kailway servants ... ... ... 

Manufacturers of sugar and jaggery 

SUk weavers and dyers 

Milk, butter and ghee sellers ... 

Brass, copper and bell-metal workers and sellers ... 

Village accountants, not shown as agriculturists ... 

Native physicians 

Cooks 

Coolies in coffee, cinchona and tea estates ... 

Village headmen, not shown as agriculturists 

Bangle makers and sellers 

Sweepers and scavengers 

Lime, chunam and shell burners and sellers 

Private clerks and clerks unspecified 

Wool weavers, dyers, etc. ... 

Butchers 

Contractors 

General merchants and shopkeepers 

Astrologers ... 

Wax, hon«y and forest produce collectors and sellers 

Persons connected with miscellaneous dyes 

Non-commissioned military officers and privates . . . 

Postal clerks, messengers, etc. ... 

Grain parch ors ... 

Brokers and agents ^■ 

Wine and spirit sellers 

Municipal menial servants, other than scavengers 

Persons of independent means ... 

JTlower garland makers and seUers ... 

Operatives in railway workshops 

Leaf -plate makers and sellers 

Persons engaged in non-domestio entertainment . . . 

Barristers and vakils 

Law agents, petition-writers and lawyers' clerks 

Persons engaged in games and exhibitions 

Tobacco and cigar manufacturers 

Printers 

Forest rangers, guards, peons, etc 

Workmen in salt factories ... ... 

Prostitutes ■•• ••• ■• 

Persons supported by allowances from patrons, etc. 

Tin, zinc, and lead workers and seUers 

Inmates of prisons, asylums, etc 

Municipal inspectors and clerks 

Persons occupied with misoellaneoua dyes 

Pig breeders and dealers and swineherds 

TOTAt 



U.2,842 
178,493 
169,110 
164,954 
163,471 
L56,91.'5 
133,88b 
U9,043 
114,518 
107,919 



8,419,782 



99,^47 

98,861 

93,965 

89,641 

86,950 

84,097 

83,974 

83,551 

78,602 

71,167 

64,282 

63,244 

61,744 

60,648 

58,518 

57,891 

57,492 

52,824 

46,280 

42,414 

40,041 

38,624 

32,449 

31,437 

30,299 

28,573 

28.358 

23,258 

21,531 

21,360 

21,250 

20,724 

20,271 

20,153 

19,962 

19,586 

19,416 

19,277 

19,229 

18,935 

18,836 

18,116 

17,624 

16,965 

15,156 

14,735 

14,653 

14,380 

13,483 

13,304 

12,037 

11,966 

11,438 

11,313 

10,932 

10,108 



2,165,271 



51^ 



2184 



558 
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Subsidiary Tabi.e 4. — Showing the distribution of the Agricultural Population 
(Order V) by Natwal Divisions and Bisi/ricts. 



Natcrai, Divisions axip Districts, 



1 

Agency- 
Agvucy, Ganjam 
Agonuy, Vizagapatam 
Agoucy, Godavari 



Total 



East Coast, 



Ganjaui 
Vizagapatam 
Godavari 
Kistna . . . 
Nellore . . . 



Total 



Deccan. 



Cuddajjah 
Kurnoul 

Bangaiiapallti State 
Bellary ■ . , . 
Sandur State ... 
Anantapur 



Total 



South. 



Madras ... 
Chiuglojjut 
North Arcot 
Salem ... 
Coimbatore 
South. Arcot 
Tanjoio 

Trichinopoly . . . 
Pudttkkottai Statu 
Madura ... 
Tinuevelly 



Total 



West Coust. 



Nilgiris 
Malabar 
ciouth Canara 



Total 



Grand Total 



Population 
supported by 
Agriculture. 



Percentage oe 

Agricultural 

Population to 

District 

Population. 



Percentage on Agricultural 
Population of 



Aetna! workers. 



Dependents. 



250,807 


78-10 


46-56 


53-43 


G99,0(i9 


82-14 


44-41 


55-58 


131,748 


82-42 


41-03 


58-90 1 


1,081,624 


81-21 


44-50 


55-50 


1,095,845 


64-87 


58-50 


41- Ui 


1,431,158 


68-71 


64-05 


35-94 


1,45(3,151 


67-98 


48-05 


51-94 1 


, 1,478,099 


68-62 


51-26 


48-73 


960,068 

1 


64-13 


59-05 


40-94 


6,421,921 


67-14 


56-79 


44-21 


919,800 


71-23 


58-57 


41-42 


625,047 


71-74 


60-05 


39-95 


19,943 


61-80 


56-46 


43-53 


668,790 


70-60 


56-65 


43-34 


8,015 


71-56 


55-28 


44-71 


544,932 


69-13 


59-35 


40-64 


2,787,126 


70-70 


58-57 


41-43 


j 

16,619 


'' 3-26 


36-53 


63-46 


879,386 


67-01 


49-11 


50-88 


1,630,951 


73-88 


54-93 


45-07 


1,630,207 


73-93 


64-35 


35-64 


1,422,052 


64-58 


57-86 


42-13 


1,890,400 


80-44 


51-75 


48-24 


1,466,320 


65-31 


48-87 


51-12 


1,061,710 


73-48 


57-50 


42-49 


286,538 


75-31 


64-24 


35-75 


2,081,425 


73-51 


61-74 


38-25 


1,359,890 


66-02 


54-20 


45-79 


13,726,398 


69-51 


66-23 


43-77 


67,656 


60-71 


63-00 


36-99 


1,735,146 


62-18 


47-50 


52-49 


852,040 


75-08 


61-37 


38-62 


2,654,848 


65-77 


62-36 


47-65 


26,670,917 


69-05 


55-51 


44-49 
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SuBsiDiAEY Table ■'>. — Showing the distribution of the Industrial Population (Class D) by 

Natural Divisions and Districts. 



Natural Divisions and Districts. 


Population 
supported 

BY InDUSTRIKS. 


Percentage of 
Industrial 

Population to 

District 

Population. 


Percentage on Industrial 
Population ok 


Aotnal workers. 


Dependents. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Agency. . 










Agency, Ganjam 


38,616 


12-02 


44-85 


55-14 


Agency, Vizagapatam 


74,4.97 


8-75 


40-75 


.59-24 


Agency, Gddayari ... 

Total . . , 
Ea.st Coast. 


14,062 


8-79 


42-90 


57-09 


137,178 


9'55 


43-24 


57-76 










Ganjam 


307,088 


18-18 


64-21 


45-78 


Vizagapatam ... 


371,256 


17-82 


55-89 


44-10 


Gddavari 


385,577 


18-00 


44-61 


55-38 


Kistna ... 


353,273 


16-39 


45-17 


54-82 


NeUore 

Total ... 
Deccam. 


302,769 


20-23 


50-22 


49-78 


1,719,963 


17-98 


49-87 


50-13 










Cnddapah 


200,152 


15-50 


50-38 


49-61 


Knmool 


136,400 


15-64 


50-16 


49-83 


Banganapallo State , . 


7,313 


22-66 


53-67 


46-32 


BeUary 


166,312 


17-55 


50-69 


49-30 


Sandur State ... 


1,713 


15-29 


52-13 


47-86 


Anantapnr 

Total 


145,518 


18-46 


48-83 


51-16 


657,408 


16-67 


50-11 


49-88 


^tmth. 










Madras 


215,953 


42-39 


35-57 


rJi-42 


Chingleput 


244,560 


18-63 


46-22 


53-77 


North Aroot ... 


322,359 


14-60 


44-78 


55-21 


Salem ... 


362,536 


16-44 


51-62 


48-37 


Coimbatore 


486,294 


22-08 


47-74 


52-25 


South Aroot 


244,024 


10-38 


47-46 


52-53 


Tanjore 


422,512 


18-81 


44-37 


55-62 


Triohiuopoly ... 


191,398 


13-24 


45-55 


54-44 


Pndukkdttai State 


38,595 


10-14 


50-11 


(.9-88 


Madnra 


408,135 


14-42 


47-08 


52-92 


Tinnevelly 


441,477 


21-43 


45-83 


54-16 


Total ... 

WpM Coast. 


3,377,848 


17-11 


46-18 


53-88 










Nilgiris .. . . 


13,422 


12-04 


42-34 


57-65 


Mala,bar 


689,370 


24-70 


44-12 


55-87 


j South Canara ... 


181,473 


15-99 


50-69 


49-30 


\ Total 

I 


884,265 


21-91 


45-44 


6456 


Grand Total 


6,766,654 


17-52 


47-30 


52-70 
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Hr'HST.niAin 1\velk (>.— -S7/,;//vW,/ thr, didr/lni,ii<m ,if the. PfofcHHvrmU Vavuiatim {Order XX) 

liif Natural Dw'mmni and Distn'rk, 



.Vatikai, Divisions akd Districts. 



i 

.1 (/(•«(■ 

Ai^-ctK-v. (THnjani 
Ai,'ciioy, VizagHiiiitimi 
Agonoy, (rddavuri , , 



POPUI.AXIOX 
.SUPPOIiTKIi IIV 
liKAIlNKII ANri 

Aktibtic 

PllOKltSSIONS. 



PEliCKNTAU)e OF 

Proi'mssionai, 

PoPunvrioN III 

District 

popci.ation. 



-■ki.-ckn-iaije on Prokii.ssiok u, 

PnPUtATION IIF 



.Vrlual \Mji'ki-rK. Diippiidcnts 



TOTAl, 



JSasi' Coast. 



j OiinJHiTi 

Viza.!;'a.pn.t;i,in 
I Gddavari 

Kistna ... 

Nclloro ,. 



&l;s 


■27 


:JW82 


(;m7 


■J.H-17 


■:i:i 


:iL^l.I 


i;,s-.-„s 


!»S(i 


■Gl 


:i9-OI- 

1 


i;n-ii.'> 


4,681 


•35 


34-39 


65'61 


■•i7,ijii(; 


'»■•)•} 


.■i.-)-(i,s 


ci';ii 


1 1,(127 


■71 


:!2-Gli 


i;7 ■;_!(! 


2U,!131- 


■117 


:!:c7o 


a;-2'.> 


2:i,.';:ii 


r:i(; 


■■i'.i-in 


t;v.;:, 


1^^,72.! 


12.-) 


'UfVA 


."iii-yi; 



ToTAr, 



181,511 



1^37 



36^62 



Deccav. 



t'liddapah 
Knrnool 

B;i.!i<jfana.palle State 
Bella i-y 

S.-iM(liir .State 
.\nant;i|inv 



,s,,SL^s 

i^87:i 

:;lil 

1!MI 

r,,s2i 



■i;,s 
■7.S 



■fit) 
177 



3icL'S 
40^50 
l+.->.s 
SS^iO 
(.-,■72 
l-2^ 19 



6338 



Co- 71 

."j'.Flil 

•■.•-|^ 1 2 

r.Voii 

.-.J 27 
•->7-.")0 



Total 



30,521 



•77 



4001 



59'98 



Sout/i. 



Miiilvas 




i:!,;j:ifi 


s-.-io 


2!i^7.-. 


7(^2-l 


t'liinglepuf 




22.f.|IN 


1-71 


o.'i"7''> 


V,(i-J4 


North Arcot 




2.^S,:,37 


Mr. 


■M-f.-^ 


0034 


SillcIU ... 




22.G.'i2 


102 


39^01 


CAI-'.IS 


( 'nhnlifitorc 




! .'!7,7ii,'i 


1^71 


.■lO-s:', 


i;3-]i; 


South Avcot 




2.", !22 


^■oS 


.■is -! 


oi-?.-, 


'r.-irijorc 




7.'., 1-as 


33(; 


33-9r, 


i;i;-cs 


Trichinopiily 




27,301 


l-.Sil 


3078 


03^21 


Parhikk-dttai Stiitc 




,S,221 


2^1fi 


.■17-3!1 


(i2^tin 


;M:iciiiva 




41,l::!2 


v-i.-, 


^-Vl.-i 


Oi^.sr, 


Tiniicvclh' 


Tot 4 L 


' 37, ll.'^! ■ 


]-Sl 


.■It^ll. 


G.-i ■.■..■; 


- 


366,883 


1'86 


3480 


65-20 


r< 


.<t Coaxt. 






' 




Nilu'iris . . 




2..^ 1. 1. 


2^2<s 


3,-.^N 1 


i;! I,- 


J\[alabaT 




7.S.971 


2^.S3 


37-76 


r.223 


South raiiar.'i 


Tot vl 
Grand Total ... 


2.3,510 1 


207 


J0^9S 


r.9-01 




105,025 


260 


38-44 


61-56 




628,621 


1-63 


36-01 

1 


62-98 



55 
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Stjbsidiaky Table 7. 



-Showing the distribuiion by Districts of the various groups of the 
Agricultural Population. 



Name of District. 


Pbrcentage to Total of Sub-oeder 10 (Landholders and 
Tenants) of 


Percentage to Total 

OF Sdb-oedkr 11 

(Agricultural 

Labourers) of 


T3 2- 
a 3 
S 2 

a „ 

•.2 o to 
O 


.5 "» • 

> "^ CO 

"Boo, 

?|2 


a 

3 

o 

a, 

Ui — ' 

■^1 ■ 

3 -li m 
O 


buP 

.5 2 

.^ IB 

§§^ 
12; 


a 

O e3 

a 2^ 

H^CO 


5. 

3 . 

2-e 

^— 'OS 

g" 

EH 


-a 
a 

to 

pCO 

O 


§2^ 


1 

O CO 

3 
o 


3 -.:. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Ganjam 
Viza^apatam 
Godavari ... 
Kistna 
Nellore 
Caddapah ... 
Knmool ... 

Bellary 

Anantapnr 

Madras 

Chinglepnt 

North Aroot 

Salem 

Coimbat.ore 

Nilgiris 

South Arcot 

Tanjore 

Triohinopoly 

Madora 

Tinnevelly 

Malabar 

Sonth Canara 

Tot 11, British' 
Tebeitohy. 


57-9 
49-3 

544 
82-9 
83-6 

H7-i 
88-8 
75-1 
43-1 
76-6 
80-0 
85-4 
87'4 
83-0 
90-7 
56-8 
86-7 
87-4 
84-7 
11-2 
28-0 


4-8 
3-9 
9-9 
7-2 
5-3 
6-3 
7-8 
2-5 
51 
40-5 
1 8 
4-1 
18 
1-9 
10 
■9 
9-4 
1-3 
1-7' 
2'9 
9-1 
2-7 


371 

46 8 
35-6 

9-8 
11-1 
113 

4-7 

8-6 
19-3 
14-2 
21-4 
15-8 
12-8 
10-6 
160 

8-4 
33-7 
12-0 
10-7 
11-4 
78-0 
G9-2 


■2 

■1 
•1 

•3 

1 

•1 
•5 
2-2 
■2 
•1 

•1 

•1 

•2 
1-0 
1-7 

•1 


62-7 
53-2 
64-3 
90-1 
88-9 
88-4 
95-2 
91-3 
80-2 
83-6 
78'4 
84-1 
87-2 
89-3 
84-0 
91'6 
66-2 
88-0 
89-1 
87-6 
20-3 
30-7 


37-3 
46-8 
35-7 
9-9 
11-1 

lie 

4-8 
8-7 
19-8 
16-4 
21-6 
15-9 
12-8 
10-7 
lOO 
8-4 
33-8 
120 
10-9 
12-4 
79-7 
69-3 


950 
96-1 
900 
92-7 
94-7 
93-4 
92 1 
97-4 
94 4 
57-3 
98-0 
95-8 
98-2 
98-0 
990 
99-1 
90-5 
98-7 
98-1 
96-1 
89-2 
97-2 


5-0 
3-9 

100 
7-3 
5-3 
6-6 
7-9 
2-6 
5-6 

42-7 
2-0 
4-2 
1-8 
2-0 
1-0 
•9 
9-5 
1-3 
1-9 
3-9 

10-8 
2-8 


u-2 

131 

202 

13-5 

5-9 

2-9 

3-4 

3-2 

2-9 

1-6 

200 

11-6 

34-1 

19-7 

1-4 

21-4 

35-9 

12-9 

99 

81 

■2 

1-3 


88-8 
86-9 
79-8 
865 
94-1 
97-1 
96-6 
96-8 
971 
98-4 
800 
88-4 
65-9 
80-3 
98-6 
78-6 
64-1 
87-1 
90-1 
91-9 
99-8 
98-7 


780 


4-8 


28'5 


•3 


763 


887 


95'5 


45 


18'6 


86'4 



SuBsiDiAEY Table S.—Sfioicing variations since 1891 in the Orders. (British Territory only.) 







Population 


Population 


Actual 


Percentage 




Order. 


supported in 


supported in 


variation 


OF VAEIATIOK 






1901, 


1891. 


( + ) or (-). 


( + ) OR (-). 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Administration ... 


608,578 


871,425 


- 267,847 




30-73 


II 


Defence ... 


26,224 


32,029 


6,805 


_ 


21-24 


III. 


Service nf Native and Foreign States . . 


978 


540 


+ 438 


+ 


81-11 


IV. 


Provision and Care of Animals 


617,107 


716,549 


- 99,442 


_ 


13-87 


V. 


Agi-iculture 


26,356,422 


20,955,029 


+ 5,401,393 


+ 


25-78 


VI. 


Personal, Hoasehold and Sanitary Services. 


1,085,870 


1,055,598 


+ 29,772 


+ 


2-82 


VII. 


Food, Drink an d Stimulants ... 


8,584,278 


2,101,261 


+ 433,017 


+ 


20 60 


yiii. 


Light, Firing and Forage 


209,842 


448,490 


- 238,648 


_ 


53-21 


IX. 


Bnildings 


341,556 


355,927 


- 14,371 


_ 


4-03 


X. 


Vehicles and Vessels 


23,928 


16,517 


+ 7,405 


+ 


44-83 


Xl. 


Supplementary Bequirements 


113,749 


100,119 


+ 13,630 


+ 


13-61 


XII. 


Textile Fabrics and Dress 


1,598,866 


1,677,145 


- 84,879 


_ 


5-06 


XIII. 


Metals and PrecioDS Stones 


639,644 


490,730 


+ 48,914 


+ 


9-96 


XIV. 


Glass, Earthen and Stoneware 


211,589 


217,919 


6,390 


_ 


2-93 


XV. 


Wood, Cane and Leaves, etc. . . 


610,861 


635,971 


- 25,710 





404 


XVI. 


Drugs, Gums, Dyes, cto ... 


68,790 


43,432 


+ 23,358 


+ 


53-78 


XVII. 


Leather ... 


476,196 


492,991 


- 17,795 




3-60 


XVIII. 


Commerce 


279,162 


344,590 


- 65,428 





18-99 


XIX. 


Transport and Storage 


630,497 


529,091 


+ 1,406 


+ 


-27 


XX. 


Learned and Artistic Professions 


619,958 


694,113 


- 74,161 




10-68 


XXI. 


Sport 


19,986 


20.970 


1,044 


_ 


4".t'J 


XXII. 


Earthwork and General Labour 


870,844 


2,997,993 


-2,127,149 


_ 


70-95 


XXIII. 


Indefinite and Disreputable (iccnpations ... 


85,134 


414,459 


- 389,325 




93-93 


XXIV. 


Independent 

Total ... 


446,935 


417,552 


+ 28,383 


+ 


6-79 




38,199,168 


85,630,440 


+ 8,568,782 


+ 


7 20 
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SuBsiDiAKV Table 9. — Showing variations since 1891 in certain Sub-orders and Groups 

{British Territory only). 

[NoTK. — Where possible, the 1891 figures in tliis have been coriuoted for changes in classification made at the 
present Census.] 



OOCDPATION. 



Population 

spppobted in 
1901. 



1. Civil Service of the State 

2. Service of local and 11 aniclpal Bodies 

3. Village Service 

S. Headmen, not shown as agricalturiets 
il. Accountants, not shown as agricalturists 
10. Watchmen aud other village servants 

4. Army 

5. Navy and Mari 

6. Civil Officers in Native and Foreign States ... 

7. Military Establishments in Native and Foreign States 

8. Stock Breeding and Sealing . 

9. Training and Care of Animals 

10. Landholders and Tenants ... 

36. Cultivating landowners ... 
H7. Non-oultivating landowners 

38. Cultivating tenants 

38 i.a). Non-cultivating tenants ... ... .. . 

11, Agrioaltoral Labourers 

39. Farm servants ... . . 
to. Field labiiurers ... 

18. Orowers of Special Products 

13. Agricnltoral Training and Supervision and Forests 

14. Personal and Domestic Services 

60. Bai-bers 

61. Cooks . . 
65. Washermen 

16. Non-domestic Entertainment 

69. Hotel, lodging-house, bar, or refreshment, room-keepers . 

16. Sanitation , . 

74. Sweepers and scavengers 

75. Dusting and sweeping contractors 

1?. Provision of Animal Food 

76. Butchers and slaughterers 

78. Cow and bufifalo keepers, and milk and butter sellers 

79. Fishermen and fish-cui-ors 

80. Fish dealers 

18. Provision of Vegetable Food 

93. Sugar factories : o\Tners, managers and superior staff 

94. Sugar faotorioa : operatives and other subordinates 

95. Bakers 

97. Grain and pulse dealers 

98. Grain parohera .., 

99. Makers of sugar, molasses and gur by hand 

91. Eioo-milb : owners, managers and superior staff ... 

92. Kice-mills : operatives and other subordinates 
102. Bice pounders aud hnskors 

19. Provision of Drink, Condiments and Stimulants 

117. Salt stores: owners, manag^ers and superior staff 

118. Salt stores: workmen and other subordinates 

127. Salt makers ... 

128. SaltsolieiR 

119. Tobacco factories : owners, managers and superior staff. 

120. Tobacco factories : workmen and other subordinatGS 

129. Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 

130. Tobacco and snnff sellers 



262,036 
30,729 

310,813 
42,414 
87,891 

210,508 

26,201 

23 

966 

22 

608,446 

8,661 

18,467,419 
14,083,333 

4,384,086 

7,600,934 
1,030,536 
6,570,398 

170,761 

117,318 

1,027,646 

231,008 

52,240 

651,308 

17,927 
15,569 

39,798 

38,149 

122 

486,936 
28,177 
48,011 

393,803 

808,449 

4,677 

6,577 

217,582 

20,126 

63,244 

253,300 



1,098,683 
56,607 

74,339 



Population 

supported in 

1891. 



3 



267,542 
23,660 

580,223 
94,434 
90,896 

394,893 

32,021 



523 

17 

710,443 

6,106 

16,704,456 
11,206,153 

5,498,303 

4,109,738 

934,951 

3,174,787 

125,745 

15,090 

1,039,845 

244,309 

38,745 

514,390 

11,035 
10,725 

37,141 

36,412 

83 

442,061 
19,741 
42,861 

365,659 

725,181 

4,147 

4,989 

169,723 

9,274 

66,691 

262,655 



1,196,674 
49,339 



Pebcf.ktage 
op variatiqks 

( + )0E(-). 



67,320 



+ 
+ 

+ 
-1- 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



2 

30 

46 
55 
36 
47 

21 

188 

83 

29 

14 

42 

11 
26 



20 



85 
10 

107 

36 



+ 677 

- 1 

5 

+ 35 

+ 7 



62 
45 

7 
6 

47 

10 
43 
12 



H 

13 

32 

28 

117 

5 



8 
+ 15 

+ 10 



•2-H) 
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SiBsiDiARY Table \K—-Sli(>iiun(i nar/ation-i sina- .189] Hi ci-Hain 8uh-orders and Groups 

[British Te)Tii(iry c/«/y)— pontinned. 



IJt TTTP \'l'ION. 



Iiil. (iroct^is and ^ouf'T^il couHiincnt cloaleris 
i;!l. Toddy drawers.. . 

IHli. Toddy scllBrR 

13?i. Winf and spirit distilliTS 
134. Wiiir Mud spirit sollrrs 
IS.'i. Misrfllimi'uus 

30. Lighting ... ... 

142, Pftixilcnm dealers 

100. Oil pro.iscrs 

101. Oilsi'llfTS ... 

14;J. PrcKsers of vog-otahlc oil for lighting' 

14-1. Sc'llivB of ri'u-i't!il>lr oil for lighting- 

21. Fuel and Forage 

14-9. Hrtv. grass, andfoddor scUr-rs 

1.50. Firewood, charcoal nnd cowdniig Rollers 

22. Building Materials 

1.51. Ei'iek :itn] tile Pa.('tori(-s ; owners, rnanargers and superior 

staff. 
\'>'l. Biiok and tile factorie.s : operatives and other snbordinates. 
155. Biiek and till- mak<'i's 
l.'ii;. Brick (nij till' sfOlers ... 

15H. Thatch dialer.^ 

li;.", Thatchers - . 

83. Artificers in Building 

24. Rail-way and Tramway plant .. 

25. Carts, Carriages, etc. ... ... ... ... . . 

26. Ships and Boats 

27. Paper ... ... 

28. Books and Prints 

ISH. Printing' jins^es: ownm-s. managers and siiperioi' sta.ff ... 

ISI, Printing presses : workmen and other sabordinates 

IS.',. TTrind in-i'ss proprietors, lithofcraphers, and ininters 

187. Book-s(41ers, book-agents add jnihlisliers 

' 1.S8. Newspapers: proprietors. ni.anagerB and sellers ... 

ISII. Print and pictnre dealers 

29. Watches, Clocks and Scientific Instruments . 

30. Carving and Engraving 

31. Toys and Curiosities 

32. Music and Musical Instruments 

33. Bangles, Necklaces, Beads, Sacred Threads, etc. 

34. Furniture 

35. Harness ... 

36. Tools and Machinery 

37. Arms and Ammunition 

38. Wool and For 

39. Silk ... 

25!'. Sill< worm n avers and cocoon uTitlierers 

2i'ii. .-^ilk carders, sjiinners and wearers, ami makei-s of silk 

liraid and thread. 
■ICA. Sellers of raw silk, silk clotb, braid and tiin-ad 
■l<VJi. Silk dyers ... ' 

40. Cotton . . ' 

2(;:;. f'otton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills: owners, 

in:.ii;M_-i I's and supei'irn- flt;ilT. 
2i;i. r.jtton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills : 0|,era1ivi'S 

and other s-ntiordinates. 
271, Cofton r-leani-rs. pressers ami ginners 



Population 

supportko in 

IHOI. 



525,112 
319,047 

19,737 
6,377 

168,535 
2,115 

162,363 



181,517 

181,346 

59,034 

21,945 

4,831 

282,522 

19,020 

3,565 

1,337 

1,392 

20,604 

14,582 

2,563 
100 
210 

1,776 

1,538 

1,809 

340 

68,277 

1,688 

274 

9,886 

6,166 

30,069 

60,886 
112 

60,361 

412 
1,239,718 

43,322 



PoPi'L.\Tiii\ i'i:i:('i:NTAoi.: 

SUI'l'ORTKTl IN. Ol- \ARHriONS 

ih;ii. ( + )ok(-). 



HJ3,9Uil 


+ 


V.', 


lll.il.'iO 


- 


2S 


44,024. 


- 


55 


.'.:j'.»N 


+ 


IS 


].SIS,.'^.1,S 


_ 


11 


,77 


+ ^, 


MT 



I .S7.27ti 

2.-,!i!)42 

2r)9,92C 

."i.l.Hi'ifl 

i.-,u;7 

7.871 



- \:i 



:iO 



-1- -1.2 



:;'.) 



.318,375 




10 


|-.,722 


+ 


183 


N,.'>2N 


- 


hH 


l,2(i7 


+ 


fi 


l,l!J(i 


+ 


If; 


1.-.71I1 


+ 


:il 


ln,3;ii; 


+ 


40 


2,04S 


+ 


2.', 


7a 


-t- 


30 


28 


+ 


i;r,o 


l,:)iri 


+ 


35 


1,?.18 


4- 


1 


SMI 


+ 


lot; 


m: 


- 


20 


('.7.1 )Ml 


+ 


■> 


1,107 


+ 


2(1 


fi,SII 


- 


CO 


7,771 


+ 


27 


2,i:i.", 


-f- 


ISO 


:!i;.7ti2 


- 


IS 


2 l,f,Sfl 


+ 


147 


:n 


+ 


229 


2 1. .-,20 


+ 


140 


i:!.-i 


a- 


2()."i 



1,313,007 



00,2.SO 
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ScBSiDiAitv Table 9. — Showing mriMiom since 1891 in I'rrfa/n Suh-orders and Groupo 

{B)/t/.^h Territory on/y)— continued^ 



Occupation. 



Population- , Population 



suppoi<'i'r(i> IN 
UtUJ. 



SnPPOKTEl) IN 

1891. 



Perckntage 
of variation 

( + )0R(-). 



2(i7- ('ottoii s|.)iuiiiiii;-, w (•;i\Iiiu' jnul othor mills ; OATnurs, nian;i- 

s;-ci-K and supei'ior stHff. 
2liS. r'ottdii s|iimiin»i'. wcaviiii;- and oliici- mills : opci-ativi'S and 

otlioi' suliovdinatcs. 
37-. ('otton wcaAcTs : hand industry 
273. Cotton carpet and rug inakci-s 
274-. Cotton cai'pct and rug sellers ... ... . . 

27."). Cotton spinnij'S, sizors and yarn boaters 
27ri. (\ittoii yarn and tliroad sellers 
277. (Jalciidcrcrs, fullers and printers 
27'S. (^otton (Ivors 

279. Tape makers 

280. Tape selleis 

41. Jute, Hemp, Flax, Coir, etc 

42,I)re3s 

43. Gold, Silver and Precious Stones 

44. Brass, Copper, Bell-metal, Aluminium, etc 

45. Tin, Zinc, Quicksilver and Lead 

46. Iron and Steel 

47. Glass and Chinaware 

48. Earthen and Stoneware 

;J3G. Potters and pot and pi]io-liowl makers 
337. Sellers of ]iottei\ ware 

49. Wood and Bamboos 

50. Canework, Matting and Leaves, etc. ... 

51. Gums, Wax, Resins and similar Forest Produce 

52. Drugs, Dyes, Pigments, etc 

53. Leather, Horn and Bones 

381. Bone mills : opcratiA'os and other subordinates 

3.S4. Tanneries and leather factories; owners, manag'crs and 

superior staff. 
3S5. Tanneries and leather factories : operatives .and ether 

subordinates. 

388. Tanners and curriers ... 
38(5. Leather dyers ... 

387. Shoo, boot and sandal-makers 

389. Sellers of manufactured leather goo(is 

391. Water bap, well bag, bucket and ghee-pot makers 

390. Sellers of hides, liiirns, bristles and bones ... 

I 

54. Money and Securities .; 

392. Bankers, money-lenders, efc. 

393. Insurance agents and under-writers 
39-1. Money-changers and testers .. 

395. Bank clerks, cashiers, bill collectorsi acoonntantB, etc. ... 

66. General Merchandise 

66. Dealing unspecified 

67. Middlemen, Brokers and Agents 

402. Brokers and agents 

68. Kailway 

69. Eoad 

60. Water 

61. Messages 

62. Storage and Weighing 



1,081,365 

3,132 

81,086 
8,905 
3,473 

19,021 

366 

84,603 

176,991 

313,706 

58,337 

11,844 

155,757 

3,166 

208,363 
205,489 

378,504 

231,757 

21,771 

45,019 

475,196 

24,169 



410,228 

40,799 

93,647 

80,460 

196 

6,203 

6,788 

40,432 

91,294 

53,789 
19,890 

64,260 

176,833 

82,653 

29,363 

178,488 



l,093,fJiI 



1,570 

133,831 

6,304 

3,263 

20,286 

1,763 



69,400 

226,387 

289,337 

65,391 

0,906 

128,896 

2,328 

215,591 
212,711 

396,494 
225,103 

21 ,403 . 

36,281 
492,991 

14,595 



454,993 

23,403 

84,022 

70,966 

3 

8,663 

4,390 

123,496 

85,877 

51,195 
16,961 

40,550 

213,776 

82,152 

20,177 

139,178 



+ 
+ 



35 

39 

41 

.33 

6 

79 



22 
-I- 8 
11 
72 
21 
36 

- 3 
3 

5 
-f 3 

-I- 1 

+ 24 

- 4 

+ G6 

10 

-t- 74 

+ 11 
+ 13 
+ 6,433 

- 28 
4- 55 

- 67 
-I- 6 



-t- 
+ 



+ 
+ 



5 
17 

58 

18 

46 

28 



56 
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CHAPTER IX. — OCCUPATION. 



SuBSiDiAEY Table 9.— Showing variations since 1891 in certain ISub-orders and Oroup.'i 
(British Territory only) — continued. 



OcctrPATION. 



Population 

supportju) in 

1901. 



63. Beligion 

446. Religious mendicants, etc. 

64. Edacation . . 

452. Principals, professors and teachers 

453. Clerks and servants connected with education 

66. Literature ... 

454. Authors, editors, journalists, etc. 

455. Reporters, shorthand writers, etc. ... 

456. Writers (unspecified) and private clerks ... 

457. Public scribes and copyists ... 

458. Service in libraries and literary institutions 

66. Law 

459. Barristers, advocates and pleaders ... 

460. Solicitors and attorneys 

463. Articled clerks and other lawyers' clerks ... 

67. Medicine 

467. Practitioners with diploma, license or certificate 

47S. Compounders, matrons, nurses, and hospital, asylum and 
dispensary service. 

468. Practitioners without diploma 

469. Dentists 

471- Vaccinators 

472. Midwives 

68. Engineering and Survey 

69. Natural Science 

70. Pictorial Art and Sculpture 

485. Photographers 

71. Music, Acting, Dancing, etc 

78. Sport 

73. Games and Exhibitions 

74. Earthwork, etc 

503. Miners (unspecified) 

.503(0.). Mica miners 

75. General Latour 

76. Indefinite 

77. Bisreputable 

78. Property and Alms 

510. House-rent, shares, and other property not being land . . . 
512. Educational or other endowments, scholarships, etc. 
r>13. Mendicancy (not in connection with a religious order) ... 

79. At the State Expense 



239,815 
4,946 

123,467 

117,938 

4,163 

33,569 
459 
111 

30,941 

1,638 

430 

39,619 

17,197 

132 

11,382 

78,824 

9,701 

56,931 

41 

2,992 

6,131 

16,906 

100 

4,439 

727 

83,213 

4,914 

15,012 

365,673 
6,512 
4,588 

505,171 

6,83S 

18,299 

348,616 

19,210 

5,135 

312,280 

97,320 



POPnLATIOX 
S0PPOETE]) IN' 

1891. 



284,983 




26,608 


- 


103,970 


+ 


101,675 
],344 


+ 
+ 


88,448 
444. 


+ 


81 


+ 


84,623 
3,176 

124 


+ 


28,031 
16,618 


+ 
+ 


95 


+ 


1,119 


+ 


7'1.,971 


+ 


6,720 


+ 


60,293 
9 


+ ' 


2,442 


+ 


5,140 


+ 


10,610 


+ 


;!:! 


+ 


5,398 





369 


+ 


.S7,9.-,J. 


~ 


6,669 





14,301 
112,797 



2,609,221 

376,577 

48,432 

311,034 

14,870 

1,229 

278,233 

106,518 



Percentage 
of vaeiation 

( + )0R(-). 



16 
81 



19 

16 

210 

62 
3 
37 
63 
48 
239 

41 
3 

39 

176 



44 

6 

35C 

23 

19 

59 

203 

18 
97 



26 
5 



+ 224 
+ 81,300 



81 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 



98 

62 

12 

29 

318 

14 
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SuBsiDiA.EY Table 10. — Showing the occupations of females by Orden 



Orker. 


Number ok Actuat, Workers. 


Percent- 
age Off 
Femai.es 

TO Mat.es. 


Males. 


Penialets. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


I. Administration ... ... ... ... ... ... 


190,2U 


1,215 


■7 


II. Defence 


10,310 






III. Service of Native and Foreign States 


3,580 






IV. Provision and Care of Animals 


397,900 


55,202 


I3y 


V. Agriculture ... ... 


8,310,019 


0,493,360 


78-1 


VI. Personal, Household and Sanitary Services ... 


355,693 


243,21,-, 


68-4 


VII. Food, Drink and Stimulants 


670,214 


535,973 


80-0 


VIII. Liglit, Firing and Forage 


47,317 


83,395 


176-2 


IX. Buildings 


114,406 


3G,77G 


321 


X. Vehicles and Vessels 


7,415 


91 


1-2 


XI. Supplementary Eequiromonts ... 


36,210 


11,392 


31-5 


XII. Textile Fabrics and Dress 


508,991 


333,3'I7 


65-5 


XIII. Metals and Precious Stones 


182,594 


9,883 


5-4 


1 XIV. Glass, Earthen and Stoneware 


72,017 


^14,880 


01-8 


XV. Wood, Cane and Leaves, etc 


194,327 


S0,82(; 


44-7 


XVI. Drugs, Gams, Dyes, etc 


18,007 


■ 15,877 


87-9 


XVII. Leather 


170,082 


19,929 


11-7 


XVIIl. Commerce 


83,054 


12,018 


14-5 

I 


XIX. Transport and Storage 


189,423 


20,158 


10-e 


XX. Learned and Artistic Professions 


197,558 


28,814 


14-0 


XXT. Sport 


7,330 


2,094 


28-6 


XXII. Earthwork and General Labour 


262,605 


274,638 


i 104-6 


XXIII. Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations 


4,843 


10,248 


211-6 


XXn^ Independent 


100,121 


110,289 


i!8-9 


Total ... 


18,196,553 


8,429,698 


691 
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CHAPTER IX. — OCCUPATIOlf. 



SuBsiDiAuv 1'able 11. — Showing the occupafiimx of females hy sub-orders. 



M-r.-llRIIER. 



NUMBEH OK Ai THAT, WllEKKKS. 



1. f'ivil Scrviur of tlic Stafn 

'Z. 8cr\'icti (t£ Local aiul ]\rinn\'.iii:il Bodies 

3. ViUu.j^c Spfvicu 

4. Anny 

.5, Xavy niifl .^I;l|■i^ll■ . . 

(i. Xativr and l^'iD'cii;]! rti a ti 'S, Clivil officers 

7. D". Military 

5. Sfcock UrccdinLT and Dealing 

y 'I'laiuiny and C'aiT of Animals 

10. Landhf>]di;rs and 'rcnanls 

11. Ag-riciilr-ural iialioui'ors 

12. Glowers of Spiiaal Products 

13. Agricultnral 'Fraiiiinu- and Supervision and Forests 
11. Personal knd Domostio Services 

1.'). N"on.donie"itic Kntcrtainrncnt 

1(). Sanitation 

17. Provision of .-Vnimal Fond 

IS. Provision of Vegetable Pood 

lit. Provision of llrink, Condiments and Stimulants .. 

20. Lighting: 

21. Fuel and Forage 

22. Building Jlareilals 

23. Artificers in Build in^4- ... ... ... .... 

24. llaihvav and Tram\\^ay Plant 
2.">. Carts, C'arriagcs, elc. ... 

2fi. Ships and Boats 

27. Pajjer 

28. Books ai|d Prints 

29. Watches, Clocks and Seientihe instruments 

30. Carving and Engraving 

31. Toys and Curiosities ... 

32. Music and Musical Instruments 

33. Bangles, Necklaces, Bi'ads, Sacred Threads, etc. 

34. Furniture 

35. Harness 

3G. Tools .and Ma.eliinery ... 

37. Arms and Ammunition 

38. Wool and Fur 

3il. Silk 

40. Cotton 

41. Jute, llem]i. Flax, Cijir, etc. . . 
4'2. Dross 

43. Gold, Silvej- and Precious Stone,'; 

44. Brass, Copper, Bell-metal, etc. 

45. Tin, J^ine, Quicksilver and Lead 
•Hi. Iron and Steel 

47. Glass and Cliinaware ... ... ... ... 

48. Earthen and Stoneware 

49. Wood and Bamboos 

50. Canework, Mattitig and Leaves, etc. 

51. Gums, Wax, Resins and similar Forest Produce ... 

52. Drugs, Dyes, Pigracmfcs, etc. ... 

53. Leather. Horn and Bones 

54. Money and Securities ... 
55 General Merehandiso ... 
5lj. Dealinr, Unspecified ... 

57. Middlemen, Broke: s and Agents 

58. Railway 

59. Road 

60. \\'at,e)- 

61. Messages 

62. Storage and Weighing 

63. Religion 

';4. Education 

65. Literature 

66. Law 

67. Medicine ... ... 

68. Engineering and Survey 

69. Xatural Science 

70. Pictorial Art and Sculpture ... 

71. Music, Acting, Dancing, etc. 

72. Sport 

73. Games and Exhibitions 

74. Earthwork, el e. ... 

75. General Labour 

76. Indefinite 

77. Disreputable ... 

78. Property and Alms 

79. At the State Expense 



JIale 
2 



Feniali-s. 
3 



75,'.l75 ' 


26 


l),7.'iO 


58 


10f,5iliJ 


1,161 


](I,2!).S 




18 




;'.,4 11 




139 




3 U 4,1199 


55.079 


2,961 


123 


0,008,871 


.3,61,3,866 


2,202,025 


2,857,273 


62,015 


21,964 


37,708 


266 


340,531 


230,794 


3,808 


3,646 


11,35 1. 


8,805 


135,625 


99,076 


186,645 


324,553 


347,944 


112,344 


8,729 


4,132 


38,588 


79,263 


15,189 


14,.357 


1)9,2)7 


22,419 


3.789 


(;3 


1.2.57 


20 


369 


8 


430 


24 


6,867 


31 


633 




509 


7 


600 


157 


119 


9 


21,3.38 


1 0,697 


541 


39 


107 


38 


3,081 


282 


2,085 


108 


6,676 


13,020 


1 6,384 


16,822 


420,422 


243,456 


13,165 


45,911 


52,344 


14,138 


105,904 


4,305 


20,095 


1,275 


4,025 


207 


52,570 


4,096 


833 


72 


71.784 


44,817 


132,630 


4,772 


61,697 


83,054 


5,293 


8,609 


12,774 


7,268 


170,082 


19,929 


23,531 


9,230 


12,644 


675 


■33,117 


1,797 


13,762 


316 


20,186 


48 


70,125 


680 


32,558 


153 


9,584. 


16 


56.970 


10,261 


80,138 


7,132 


40,447 


3,782 


11,246 


25 


9,980 




21 ,267 


"6,609 


5,31.3 




30 




1,080 


635 


28.057 


10,631 


],796 


291 


5,534 


1,803 


125,739 


93,607 


136,866 


181,031 


2,794 


2,136 


2,019 


8,112 


127,772 


106,943 


32,;i 1-9 


3,346 



I'KHCISNT MM.; 

01'' FjanLi.;s 
TO Mai.ks. 



1' 

60 

130 

.35 

1 

68 
96 
78 
73 

171. 

32 

17 

205 

95 

23 

1 

2 

2 

6 



1 
26 

8 
50 

7 

36 

9 

5 

195 

103 

58 

319 

27 

4 

t; 
5 

8 

9 

62 

4 

133 

163 

57 

12 

39 



31 



59 
38 
16 
33 
74 

132 
76 

396 
84 
10 
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Subsidiary Tablk 12. — Showing tite number of Actual Workers in each Order who are 

partially Agriculiwists. 



Okdur and Olahs. 



Total Auidal 

WORKKKS. 



Doscription. 



I. Administration 
II. Dcfeiico 
III. Sorviot) of Nativo and Foreign States 



Total, Olaks A.— (iovernment 



IV. Provision and C;irf of Animula 
V. .Agriculture 



Total, Class B.- Pastuke anh Agricultdkk 

VI, Personal, Household and Sanitary Services 

Total, Class C. — Personal Services 



A'll. Food, Drink and Stimulants 
VIII. Light, Firing and Forage ... 

IX. Buildings 

X. Vehicles and Vessels 
XI. Supplementary Bequirements 
XII. Textile Fabrics and Dress ... 

XIII. Metals and Precious Stones 

XIV. Glass, Earthen and Stoneware 
XV. Wood, Cane and Leaves, etc. 

XVI. Drugs, G-nms, Dyes, etc. 
XVII. Leather 



'I'oTAL, Cla.s!-. D. — Preparation and Supply oe Material 
Substances 



XVIII. (V.niinercf 
XIX. Trfinsjiort and Storage 



ToTAi., Cl\ss 10. — Commerce, Transport and Storaoe 



XX. Lciirnid and Artistic Proiessions ... 
XXI. Sport 

Total, Class P. — Professions 



XXII. iOartliwork and General Labour 
XXIII. Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations 



Total, Class G. — Unskilled Laboub, not Agbicultukal 



XXIV. Independent ... 



Total, (Ilass H. — Means of Scbsistenck independent of i 
Occupation ... ... ... ... 



Qrand Total 



Number of per- 
sons returned 
AS partially 
Agricultur- 
ists. 



Percentage. 



I'.n.ir.c. 

10,3 H". 

3,580 



205,352 



453,162 



W.OIJ 


2507 


:i7'J 


2-70 


S-lf. 


2:jfi3 








49,139 



.14,443 



23-92 



3-18 



453,162 



14,443 



318 



598,938 i 


67,183 


11-22 


698,938 


67,183 


11-22 


1,206,187 ! 


71,477 


5-92 


130,712 \ 


5,640 1 


4-31 


151,182 


7,996 


5-28 


7,506 


164 


2-18 


47,602 


2,584 


5-42 


842,338 


46,329 


5-50 


192,477 


19,245 


9-99 


117,506 


16,780 i 


14-28 


281,153 


23,854 i 


8-48 


33,944 


I,37S 


405 


190,011 


22,1176 


11-61 


3,200,618 


217,523 


6-80 


95,072 


7,506 


7-89 


209,581 


7,645 


3-65 



304,653 



15,151 i 4-97 



22i;,372 
9,424 



28,598 
285 



12-63 
3-02 



236,796 



28,883 



12-25 



537,243 16,997 

15,091 i 534 



3-16 
3-53 



652,884 17,531 



8-17 



270,410 



270,410 



,432 



7,432 



5,821,263 417,285 



2-74 



2-74 



717 
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t^iBsiDiAKV Table 3 3. — Showing the chief uccupntinHs fnUnuvd by tlie various casfex m 

Imperial Ta/)le XVI. 



Ilri rPATluX. 





Pee- 




XUMBKK 


CENTA(,K 




01' 


TO TOT.AL 




WORK- 


ACTUAL 




K US. 


WORK- 
ERS. 





Occi'PATIOK. 





Per- 


V UMBER 


centage 


OE 


TO TOTAL 


WORK- 


ACTUAL 


KK.S. 


WOKK- 




EBS. 



I. 



Caste . . 

Traditional occupation 
Total actual workers 



Balija. 

Traders. 

134,396. 



1. Traditional ocoupatiou fi^ronps 

128,208,209,210,211, 318, 374, 
379 and sub-order 56). 

2. Landholders 

3. Agricultnral labourers 

4. Grrocers and general condiment 

dealers. 

5. Mendicants ... 
ti. Public service 

7. Herdeuien and slieplierds 

8. Cotton weavers 

9. Sweetmeat makers and sellers 

10. Hico pounders and buskers 

11. General labourers ... 

12. Personal and domestic servants ... 

13. Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

parchers. 

14. Cart owtiers and drivers ... 

15. Alasons and builders 

16. Cattle and sheep breeders and 

dealers . 

17. Toddy drawers and sellers 

18. Estate clerks and servants 

19. Pensioners ... 

20. Makers of baskets, mats, etc. 

21. Railway sei'vants ... 



L'S5 







23 


72,372 


53-6 


24. 


23,280 


16-5 


25 


3,339 


2-5 


2(;. 

27 


2,391 


1-8 


28. 


1,702 


1-3 


29. 


1,523 


1-1 




1,271 


•9 


30. 


«71 


•6 


31. 


84t! 


■6 


32. 


81.S 


■i; 


.33. 


c;4S 


■s 


34. 


010 


■5 


35. 
.36, 


001 


•4 




465 


■3 


37. 


ioO 


■3 


38. 
39. 


401 


■3 


40. 


353 


■3 


41, 


353 


•3 




347 


■:i 




345 


•3 





22, 



Rosaj-y, bead und necklace makers 

and sellers. 
Earthwork labourers 
Vegetable and fruit sellers 
Temple servants 

Elower-garland makei-s and sellers. 
Teachers 
Ari-ack seilei'S 
Lime, chunam and shell burners 

and sellers. 
Piece-goods dealers 
Carpenters and sawyers ... 
Porters and watchmen 
Sill; weavers 

Hay, grass and firewood sellers ... 
Musicians and actors 
Tobacco and snuft' manufacturers 

and sellers. 
Prostitutes 
Tailors 

Perfume sellers ... .., 

Forest Departmeiit 
Minoi' occupations ... ,., 

Total 



313 

294 

278 
262 
251 
250 



1 249 


■V 


236 


•2 


220 


"2 


216 


■2 


208 


■2 


206 


■2 


196 


■1 


181 


■1 


173 


•1 


170 


•1 


152 


■1 


152 


■1 


137 


■1 


15,581 


11-4 


134,996 


100 



II. 



Caste . . 

TraditionaV occupation 
Total actual vjorkers 



Kavarai. 
Traders. 
50,831. 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 



Traditional occupation (groups 

128, 208, 209, 210; 211, 318, 374, 

379 and sub-order 56). 

Landholders 

Agricultural labourers 

Tenants 

Cotton weavers 

Public service 

Makers of baskets, mats, etc. 

Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 
Eic(i ponnders and buskers 
Sweetmeat makers and sellers 
General labourers ... 
Mendicants ... 
Cart owners and drivers ... 
Masons and builders 
Herdsmen and shepherds ... 
Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

parchers. 
Toddy drawers and sellers 
Silk weavers 
Musicians and actors ... ... 

Cattle and sheep breeders and 

dealers. 
Lime, chunam and shell burners 

and sellers. 



1,595 


3-1 


22 
23 


24,275 


47-8 


24 


7,307 


14-4 


25 


2,989 


5-9 


26 


2,695 


. 5-3 


27 


1,241 


2-4 


28. 


983 


1-9 


29. 


913 


1-8 


30. 
31. 


810 ' 


1-6 


32, 


745 


1-5 


33 


744 


1-5 


34 


. .-,65 


l-l! 


35 


376 


■7 




3 ay 


•7 


36 


2S9 


•6 


37 


2,S8 


i; 


38 
39 


2,SG 1 


•6 


40 


23a •■ 


■ 'C 


41. 


226 


•4 


42. 


197 


■4 


43. 
44 


187 


•4 





Personal and domestic servants ... ' 181 

Rope, fibre matting, etc., makers I 166 

and sellers. 

Arrack sellers ... ... I 162 

Oil pressers and Sellers ... ... I 155 

Pensioners ... ... ... ' 14(i 

Railway' service ... ... ... ; 13B 

Pieoe-.a'oods dealers ... *•■■ j 133 

PoBtnl department ... 1 128 

Temple service .. ... j ]18 

Eaithwork lab<,urers . . ... , 116 

Brass and copper smiths ... ... 116 

Teachers ... ... ... ... | 109 

Carpenters and sawyers ... ... , 99 

Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 96 

and sellers. 

Porters and watchmen ... 88 

Vegetable and fruit sellers 84 

Merchants' clerks, etc. ... ... 73 

Forest Department ... ... 69 

Sugar factory coolies ... ... 62 

Native pViysicians .!; ... ' ... v,\ 

TailoiB ... ... ... ... Gi 

Ilay, grass and firewood sellers ... 50 

Minor nccnpations .. ... ... 1,139 

Total ... 60,881 , 100 



•1 
■1 
■1 
■1 
■1 
■1 
2-2 
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SuBsiDiAitY Table 13. 



Ol'CUP^TIUN. 



-Showiny the chiej occupations foUoxbed by the various castes iv, 
Imperial Table Xl'I — continued. 



Number 



WORKEES. 



Percent 

AGE TO 

T'OTA L 
ACTUAL 
WORK- 
ERS. 



Caste . . 

Traditional occupattun 
Total actual worker's 

1. Traditional occupation (groups 3(3 

38, 49—53). 

2. Agricultural labourtirs 

3. General labourers ... 

4. Rice pounders and huskers 

5. Herdsmen and shepherds . . . 

6. Public service 

7. Cart owners and drivers 

8. Earthwork labourers 

9. Grocers and general condiment 

dealei's. 



Caste 

Traditional oocvpation 

Total actual workers 

1. Traditional occupation (groups 36, 

38, 49-53). 

2. Agricultural labourers 

3. Herdsmen and shepherds ... 

4. General labourers ... 

5. Public service 
B. Non-cultivating landlords 
7. Rice-pounders and huskers 
,s. Jlasons and builders 
9. Cart owners and drivers . . 

JO. Tenants 

11. Haj', grass and firewood sellers 

12. Grocers and f^'^'neral condiment 

dealers. 



175, 

25, 
3, 
3. 
3 
1 
1, 
1 



III. 



,712 


78-1 


,508 


11-3 


,712 


i-o 


,437 


1-5 


,068 


1-4 


,563 


■7 


,184 


•5 


.126 


■5 


956, 


•4 



IV. 



OcCUPA'l ION. 



>. U.MBER 

Ol' 
VVORKEEX 



Pekcknt, 

AGK TO 
TOTAL 
ACTUAL 
WORK- 
ERS. 



Kalian. 

. / Cultivators. 

224,971. 

10. Personal and domestic servants 

11. Masons and builders 

12. Sweetmeat makei's and sellers 

13. Hay, grass and Hrewood st'llers 

14. Porters 

15. Mendicants ... 
IG. Grain and pulse dealers ... 

17. Vegetable and fruit sclleis 

18. Minor occupations ... 

Total 



22,317 


67-6 


13 

14 


37,080 


20-5 


15 


3,163 


1-7 


16 


3,150 


1-7 


17 


2,787 


1-5 


18 


1,713 ' 


■9 


19 


1,195 1 


, -7 




1,137 


•6 


20 


1,123 


■6 


21 


993 . 


•5 


22 


580 


•3 


23 


544 


■3 





Maravan. 
Cultivators. 
.. 180,990. 

EstiiCc clerks, etc. ,.. ... ... 1 

Personal and domestic servants ... | 
Mendicants ... 

Vegetable and fruit sellers ... 1 

Earthwork labourers ... ... 

Porters and watchmen 

Cattle and sheep breeders and 

dealers. ' 

Sweetmeat makers and sellers ... ! 
Carpenters and sawyers ... 
Grain and pulse dealers 
Minor occupations 



514 
389 
378 
343 

272 
234 

227 

220 

198 

113 

2,320 



795 


•4 


656 ' 


3 


632 


3 


462 


•2 


376 


-■> 


316 


■1 


241 


1 


236 


•1 


4,961 \ 


2-2 


284,971 


100 







Total 



180,990 100 



3 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

Total actual workers 

Traditional occupation (groups 

444, 446 and 447). 
Landholders 
Tenants 

Personal and domestic servants 
Public service 
Teachers 
Money-lenders 

Allowances from patrcms, etc. 
Agricultui'al labourers 
Private clerks 
Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 
Mendicants 
Survey department ... 



1,279 


6-7 


. 13,614 


71-1 


2,228 


11-6 


408 


2-1 


353 


1-8 


160 


■8 


111 


■6 


93 


■5 


90 


r. "*> 


81 


■4 


58 


■3 


50 


•3 


52 


•3 



10. 

11. 



Traditional occupaiion 
Total actual workers 

Traditional occupation (groups 
444, 446 and 447). 

Landholders 

Personal and domestic servants 

Tenants 

Money-lenders 

Public service 

Piece-goods dealers ... 

Mendicants ... 

Teachers 

Estate clerks, etc. ... 

Hotel-keepers 



1,574 

3,583 

376 

279 

132 

99 

87 

72 

58 

40 

34 



petition 



VI. 



Brahmau, Canarese. 
Priests. 
19,1,57. 

Hotel-keepers 
Lawyers' clerks and 

writers. 
Merchants' and shop-keepers' 

clerks. 
Actors 

Railway servants 
Grain iind pulse dealers and grain 

parchers. 
Pensioners ... 
Postal Department ., 
Minor occupations ... 

Total ... 



BralimaTi , Malaj^alau; 

Priests. 

6,611. 



49 


■2 


43 


■2 


41 


•2 


33 


■2 


31 


'2 


29 


•2 


26 


•1 


24 


•1 


298 


1-6 


19,157 


100 





23'8 


54-2 


5-7 


4-2 


2-0 


1-4 


1-3 


1-1 


•9 


■6 


■5 



Private clerks 

Musicians and actors 

Managers of landed estates ... , 

Native physicians ... ... ... ■ 

Grain and pulse dealers ... ... 

Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 
General merchants 
Minor occupations ... 



Total 



34 
25 
23 
21 
18 
18 

14 
124 



•5 
■4 
•3 
■3 
•3 
■3 

•2 
1-9 



6,611 100 
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CHAPTEK IX. — OCCUPATION. 



Si BsiDiAKY Table 13.- 



■ Showing the chief nccupaf ions folhwed by the various cat 
Imperial Table XVI — continued. 



Oci^ndATION. 



Caste . . ,, 

Traditional ooctipation 
Total actual workers 



; Per- 




NUMBEK 


CENTAGE 




OF 


TO TOTAf, 




WOBK- 


ACTUAL 




ERS. 1 WOKK- 




EES. 

i 





Occupation. 





Peb- 


NUMBEK 


CENTAGE 


OF 


TO TOTAL 


WORK- 


ACTUAL 


ERS. 


WOKK- 




EB8. 



(groups 



1 . Traditional occupation 

444, 446 and 447). 

2. Landholders 

3. Public service 

4. Money-lenders 

', 5. Personal and domestic servants . . . 

6. Teachers 
' 7. Merchants' and shopkeepers' 
, clerks. 

; 8. Mendicants 

9. Tenants 

10. Private clerks 

11. Lawyers' clerks 

12. Agricultural labourers 

13. Piece-goods dealers 

14. Pleaders 

15. Hotel-keepers 

16. Sweetmeat makers and sellers 

17. Railway servants 

18. Grocers and general condiment 

dealers, 

19. .Allowances from patrons ... 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

Total actual workers 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

Total actual workers 



VII. 



Biahman, 

.Priests. 
50,684. 



Tamil. 



5,424 


10-7 


20 


25,130 


49-6 


21 


3,-547 I 


7-0 




2,662 [ 


5-3 


22. 


2,042 . 


4-0 


23. 


1,62S 1 


3-2 


24. 


1,000 ! 


2-0 


25. 

26. 


869 


1-7 


27. 


625 


V2 


28. 


580 


11 


29. 


564 I 


1-1 


30. 


535 


ri 


31. 


447 ' 


•9 


32. 


431 


•9 


33. 


399 


■8 




385 


•8 


34. 


371 : 


■" 


35. 


356 


'7 





. Grain and pnlse dealers and 

grain parchers. 
. Survey and Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

Persons of independent means 

Musicians and actors 

Estate clerks 

Postal department 

Brokers and agents 

Pensioners 

Stani p- vendors 

Native physicians 

.Astrologers ... 

Dealers in timber and bamboos 

Manai;ers of landed estates 

Dealers in gold, silver and precious 
stones. 

Tjiqiior, opium, etc., contractors ... 

Minor occupations ... 

Total ... 



298 


) -6 


289 


! -6 


208 


i ■' 


201 


1 '4 


160 


•3 


152 


•3 


151 


■3 


141 


■3 


119 


•2 


108 


•2 


79 


. -2 


70 


■1 


68 


•1 


66 


•1 


55 


■1 


1,202 


2-4 


50,684 


100 



VIII. 



Brahinan, Telugu. 

Priests. 
46,524. 



1. Traditional occupation (groups 


3,721 


8-0 


14 


444, 446 and 447). 






15 


2. Landholders 


31,151 


67-0 


16 


3. Public service 


3,078 


6-G 


17 


4. Teachers 


1,290 


2-8 


18 


5. Mendicants ... 


1,264 


2-7 


19 


6. Tenants ... ... 


842 


1-8 


5^0 


7. Estate clerks 


665 


1-4 


^1 


8. Personal and domestic servants . 


537 


1-2 


m 


9. Survey and Public Works Depart- 


432 


■9 


23 


ment. 






24 


10. Money-lenders' and shopkeepers' 


394 


•8 




clerks. 








11. Private clerks 


289 


■6 




12. Allowances from patrons ... 


229 


•5 




13. Lawyers 


212 


'o 





Lawyers' clerks 

Persons of independent means 

Hotel-keepers 

Native physicians ... 

Money-lenders 

Pensioners 

Affricnltiiral la1:«TjreT3 

Eailway service 

Postal department ... 

Musicians and actors 

Astrologers ... 

Minor occupations ... 



Total 



202 

201 

176 

172 

135 

135 

127 

120 

92 

75 

71 

914 



46,524 



100 



IX. 



1. 


Traditional occupation (groups 444, 
446 and 447). 


3,864 


9-4 


14. 
IS 


2. 


Landholders 


15,010 


36-6 


16 


3. 


Tenants ... ... ... ... 


9,029 


22-0 


17 


4. 


Eice pounders and buskers . . 1 


• 2,954 


7-2 


IS, 


5. 


Mendicants 


1,538 


3-8 


19 


6. 


Agricultural labourers ... . . t 


1,347 


3-3 




7. 


Grain and pnlse dealers and giain 
parchers. 


1,133 


2-8 


20. 


8. 


Personal and domestic servants ... ' 


754 


1-8 


^1 


9. 


Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 


663 


1-6 


22. 
9"? 


10. 


Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 
and sellers. 


562 


1-4 


24. 


11. 


Piece-goods dealers 


412 


10 


9fi 


12. 


Vegetable and fruit sellers 


273 


•7 




18. 


Teachers 


231 


•6 





Brahman, Oriya 

Priests. 

40,906. 



. Native physicians ... 

. Estate clerks, etc. ... 

. Public service 

. Hotel-keepers 

. Masons and builders 

. Persons occupied with miscellane- 
ous dyes. 

. Dealers in gold, silver and precious 
stones. 

. Cart owners and drivers 

. Silk sellers ... 

. Money-lenders 

. Herdsmen and shepherds .. 

. Private clerks 

. Minor occupations ... 

Total ... 




40,966 



I 



100 
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SrBsiBiAKY Table 13. — Showing the chioj ocowpations followed by the oanous castes in 

Imperial Table XF/— oontinued. 



Occupation. 



10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 



Caste 

Traditionat oeoupation 

Total actual worJcers 

Traditional ooonpation (groups 444, 

44G and 447). 
Landholdtirs 
Tenants 
Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 
Grain and pnlse dealers and grain 

parchers. 
Personal and domestic servants . . . 
Public service 
Mendicants ... 

Sweetmeat makers and sellers 
Teachers 
Money-lenders' and shopkeepers' 

clerks. 
Money-lenders 
Private clerks 
Agricultural labourers 
Piece-goods dealers 
Allowance from patrons 
Rice pounders and buskers 



Caste 

Traditicnal occupation 

Total actual workers 

Traditional occupation (groups 444, 

446 and 447). 
Landholders 
Tenants 
Public service 

Personal and domestic servants . . . 
Mendicants ... 
Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 
Teachers 
Money-lenders 
Rice pounders and buskers 
Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

parchers. 
Agricultural labourers 
Money-lenders' and shopkeepers' 

clerks. 
Private clerks 
Piece-goods dealers 
Estate clerks 

Sweetmeat makers and sellers 
Lawyers' clerks 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

Total actual ivorlcers 



Number 

KJt 


Pkr- 

CENTACjE 


WOJiK- 
BBS. 


TO TOTAf. 

ACTUAL 

WORKERS. 



OCCUPATKJX, 



Number 
j OK 
: WORK- 
I ERS. 



I 



I Per- , 

|CE,NTAGE , 

|to total. 

ACTUAL j 
WORKERS, I 



2,a75 


6-7 


13,970 


39-4 


5,574 


15-7 


3,083 


8-7 


1,414 


4-0 


1,216 


3-4 


1,203 


3-4 


683 


1-9 


606 


1-7 


48S 


J -4 


131 


1-2- 


372 


1-0 


364 


1-U 


337 


1-0 


315 


•9 


238 


■7 


210 


■It 



1. 



Traditional occupation (groups 39 
and 40). 

2. Makers of baskets, mats, etc. 

3. Herdsmen and shepherds ... 

4. Coffee estate coolies 

5. Tenants 

6. General labourers 

7. Bope, fibre matting, etc., makers and 

sellers. 



X. 



IS. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 



Brahman, 

Priests. 

35,431. 



Others. 



Lawyers 

Lawyers' clerks 

Tobacco and snutf manufacturers 

and sellers. 
Pensioners ... 
Hotel-keepers 
Dealers in gold, silver and precious 

stones. 
Vegetable and fruit sellers 
Musicians and actors 
Milk, butter and ghee sellers 
Independent means 
Native physicians ... 
Brokers and agents 
Cart owners aud drivers ... 
Railway service 
Sellers of iron aud hardware 
Estate clerks 
Minor occupations ... 

Total ... 



147 


•4 


142 


•4 


130 


•i 1 



128 
121 
104 

99 
93 
88 
IS3 
76 
69 
66 
62 
61 
60 
1,023 



35,431 



XI. 



18,237 


yi 


102,458 


51-4 


18,577 


9-3 


8,472 


4-2 


5,333 


2-7 


4,482 


2-2 


4,203 


2-1 


3,855 


1-9 


3,501 


1-8 


3,173 


1-6 


2,927 


1-5 


2,441 


1-2 


1,898 


I'O 


1,406 


■7 


1,306 


■7 


1,140 


•6 


1,111 


■6 


964 


■5 



Brahman, all sections. 

Priests. 

199,373. 

Hotel-keepers ... ... ... 962 

Allowances from patrons ... ... 920 

Survey and Public Works Depart- 878 

ment. 
Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 730 

and sellers. 
Native physicians ... ... ... 612 

Railway service ... ... ... 589 

Independent means ... ... 515 

Musicians and actors 

Pensioners ... 

Vegetable and fruit sellers 

Postal department .. . 

Dealers in gold, silver and precious 

stones. 
Brokers and agents 
Astrologers, etc. 
Cart owners and drivers ... 
Minor occupations 



Total 



XII. 



2-9 



100 ! 



••4 



t 488 


•2 


462 


■2 


393 


•2 


326 


•2 


321 


■2 


282 


■1 


196 


•1 


192 


■1 


6,024 


3-0 


199,378 


100 



Cheruman. 

Agricultnral labourers. 
153,289. 



143,312 


93-5 


2,714 


1-8 


1,686 


1-1 


1,147 


■7 


854 


•6 


77!) 


■5 


539 


•4 



8. Hay, grass and firewood sellers 

9. Boatmen 

10. Tea estate coolies ... 

11. Road and railway labourers 

12. Masons and builders 

13. Personal and domestic servants 

14. Minor occupations ... 

Total 



472 


•3 


342 


'2 


251 


■2 


244 


■2 


181 


•1 


129 


•1 


639 


■4 


163,889 


100 



58 
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CH APTE R IX . — OCCUPATION . 



^L'EsiDiAin 1 ABLK lo. — Slioitii'ij the chii'J' occuj-intioiis followed hy the variom cades in 

Imperial Table XVI — i^ontiuued. 



OceoPATiON. 





Per- 


Number 


centage 


OF 


TO TOTAL 


WORK- 


ACTUAL 


ERS. 


WORK- 




ERS, 



OCL'UPATUIN. 



Caste 

Traditional ocoupation 

'Total actual workers 

1. Traditional occupation (groups 30 

and 40). 

2. Tenants ... 

3. Herdsmen 

4. Hay, grass and firewood sellers . . . 

5. Porters ... ... 

6. Makers of baskets, mats, etc. 

7. General labourers ... 

8. Masons and builders 

9. Mendicants ... 
i 10. Fishermen 



Caste . , 

Traditional acoiipation . . . . 

Total actual workers 

1. Traditional ocoupation (groups i 3!).'i,] 99 



1 7. 



39 and 40). 
Landholders ... 
Tenants 

Herdsmen and shepherds . . . 
Cotton weavers 
Mendicants ... 
Greneral labourers 
Earthwork labourers 
Hay, grass and firewood sellers 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

Total actual workers 





Per- 


NUMUIOR 


cent ASB 


01' 


TO TOTAL 


WORK- 


ACTUAL 


ERS. 


WORK- 




ERS. 


_ 






XIIL 



Holeya. 

Agricultural labourers. 

76,237. 



r,r,,72-s 


ser> 


2,591 


3-4 


2,215 


2-9 


987 


1-3 


703 


•9 


t!97 


•9 


561 


•7 


394 


•5 


:i(i2 


._rj 


347 


■5 



11. Earthwork labourers 

12. Coffee estate coolies 

13. Personal and domestic servants 

14. Astrologers, etc. 
ir>. Temple service 

16. Sweepers and scavengers ... 

17. Landholders 

18. Minor occupations ... 

Tot A L 



XIV. 



75-5 



30,255 


7'S 


17,785 1 


4-6 


10,943 


2-8 


9,799 ' 


li".'* 


4,034 


1-2 


3,775 


TO 


5S955 


•8 


2,897 


•7 



Mala. 

Agricultural 
388,424. 

10. Public service 

11. Personal and domestic servants 

12. Porters 

13. Carpenters and sawyers ... 

14. Masons and builders 

15. Boatmen 

1 0. Minor occupation s . . . 

Total 



XV. 



PaUi. 

Agriculti 

682,726. 



344 


■5 


228 


•3 


222 


•3 


195 


•3 


154 


■2 


129 


■2 


90 


•1 


29(5 


■3 


76,237 


100 


bourere. 




2,604 


•7 


1,662 


•4 


1,121 


•3 


873 


•9 


748 


'2 


521 


■1 


4,653 


1-2 


388,424 


100 


bourers. 





1. 


Traditional occupation (groups 39 
and 40). 


1 2r,,.i,'-,-|. 


18-5 


15 
16 


•> 


Landholders ... 


454,470 


66-6 


17 


3. 


Tenants 


53,733 


7-9 


18 


4. 


General labourers ... 


7,904 


1-2 


19 


5. 


Herdsmen and shepherds ... 


(;,G04 


1-0 


20 


6. 


Eice pounders and buskers 


3,654. 


"5 




7. 


Cotton weavers 


3,134 , 


■5 


2j 


8. 


Mendicants ... 


2,334 


■3 


22 


9. 


Sweetmeat makers and sellers 


2,272 


•3 




10. 


Grocers and general condiment 
dealers. 


2,147 ' 


■3 


23 
21 


11. 


Masons and bnildei's 


1,541 


"2 




12. 


Public service 


l,4P4 


"1 




13. 


Vegetable and fruit sellers 


1,398 


■2 




14. 


Hay, LiT.'iss and firewood sellers 


1,367 


"> 





Cart ownos and driveis ... 
Pei'sonal and domestic servants ... 
Porters and watchmen 
Carpenters and sawyers ... 
Oil pressors and sellers 
Cattle and sheejj breeders and 

dealers. 
Earthwork labourers 
Grain and pulse dealers and grairr 

parcliers. 
Fishermen ... 
Minor occupations .. 

Total ... 



XVI. 



Caste 

Traditional oocwpation 

Total actual loorkers 

1. Traditional occupation fgroups 

and 40;. 

2. Landholders ... 

3. Tenants 

4. Herdsmen and shepherds ... 

5. Public service 

6. General labourers 

7. Persona] and domestic servants 

8. Hay. grass and firewood .'tellers 



39 



325,192 

94,063 
35,577 
20,943 
9,249 
8,596 
2,938 
1 .868 



64-2 


18-6 


7-0 


4-] 


1-H 


1-7 


•6 


■4 



Paraiyaii. 
AgTicnltui 
506,423. 



9. Efirtliwork labourers 

10. Mendicants .. 

11. Cotton wcavei'S 

12. Carpenters and sawyers 

13. Makers of baskets, mats, etc. 

14. Minor occupations ... 

Total 



1,257 


■2 


1,026 


•2 


917 


■1 


901 


•1 


899 


■1 


866 


■1 


638 


•1 


553 


■1 


446 


■1 


6,907 


1-0 


682,786 


100 


bourers. 




907 


•2 


751 


•1 


696 


■1 


650 


•1 


516 


■1 


'l',477 


10 


506,423 


100 
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SuBsiDiAEY Table 13.- 



-Showtng ihe chief occupations followed by the varwus castes in 
Imperial Table X VI — continued. 



Occupation. 





Per- 


Number 


centage 


OF 


TO TOTAL 


WORK- 


ACTUAL 


ERS. 


WOEK- 




EKS. 



Occupation. 



Number 

Of 
WORK- 
ERS. 



Per. 

CENTAGE 
TO TOTAL 
ACTUAL 
WORK- 
ERS, 



Caite 

Traditional occupation 

Total actual workers 



1. Traditional oooupatiou (groups 

166, 194, 220, 230, 316, 317, 322, 
328, 344 and 346). 

2. Landholders 

3. Agricultural labourers 

4. General labourers 

5. Tenants 

6. Eice pounders and buskers 

7. Masons 

8. Herdsmen and shepherds . . . 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

Total actual workers 

1. Traditional occupation (gi-oups 

166, 194, 220, 230, 316, 317, 322, 
^ 328, 344 and 346). 

2. Laudholders 

3. Agricultural labourers 

4. Tenants 

5. Mendicants ... 

6. General labourers ... 

7. Eice pounders and buskers 

8. Cotton weavers 

9. Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

Total actual workers 

1. Traditional occupation (order 

XVII). 

2. Agricultural labourers 

3. General labourers 

4. Wax, honey, and forest produce 

collectors and sellers. 

5. Landholders 

6. Herdsmen and shepherds 

7. Mendicants ...' 

8. Hay, grass and firewood sellers ... 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

lotal actual workers 

1. Traditional occupation (order 

XVII). 

2. Agricultural labourers 

3. Landholders 

4. Tenants 

5. Herdsmen and shepherds 

6. ViPage watchmen, etc. 

7. Mendicants 

8. G eneral labourers ... 

9. Makers of baskets, mats, etc. 

10. Hay, grass and firewood sellers . . . 



XVII. 



Kammala. 
Artisans. 

82,847. 



43,047 


52-0 


23,125 


27-9 


10,153 


12-3 


1,253 


1-5 


1,172 


1-5 


1,111 


1-3 


375 


•5 


273 


•3 



9. Coffee estate coolies 

10. Mendicants 

11. Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 

12. Sweetmeat makers and sellers 

13. Workers in tin, zinc, lead and 

quicksilver. 

14. Grain and pulse dealers 

15. Minor occupationB 

Total ... 



238 
177 
176 

157 
133 

132 
1,325 

83,847 



3 

•2 

■2 

•2 
•2 

■2 
1-4 



100 



XVIII. 



Eamsala. 
Artisans. 
45,517 



34,777 


76-4 


5,004 


11-0 


2,164 


4-8 


866 


1-9 


303 


•7 


251 


■6 


214 


■5 


200 


;-4 


122 


•3 



10. Toy, kite and cage makers 

11. Grain and pulse dealers 

12. Independent means 

13. Personal and domestic servants 

14. Ivory carvers 

15. Public sei'vice 

16. Minor occupations ... 

Total 



96 
93 
82 
74 
64 
55 
1,152 

45,817 



•2 



■1 

•1 

2-5 



100 



XIX. 



Chakkiiiyan. 
Leather workers. 
104,954. 



39,734 


37-9 


49,937 
3,476 
3,228 


47-6 
3-3 
31 


2,684 

2,409 

806 

674 


2-6 

2-3 

■8 

■6 



9. Tenants ... 

10. Eice pounders and buskers 

11. Village watchmen, etc. 

12. Sweepers and scavengers 

13. Personal and domestic servants 

14. Coffee estate coolies 

15. Minor occupatic^ns 

Total 



428 
360 
254 
211 
160 
112 
481 



104,954 



•4 
•3 

•2 
■2 
•2 
■1 

■4 



100 



XX. 



M^diga. 

Leather workers. 
152,709. 



18,822 


12-3 


102,218 


66-9 


11,393 


7-5 


5,129 


3-4 


3,284 


2-2 


2,971 


1-9 


2,170 


1-4 


1,607 


1-1 


1,320 


•9 


847 


■6 



11. Estate clerks, etc. ... 

12. Earthwork labourers 

13. Musicians and actors 

14. Cattle and sheep breeders 

dealers, 

15. Sweepers and scavengers 

16. Cotton weavers 

17. Masons and builders 

18. Minor occupations 

Total 



and 



420 
391 
200 
193 

175 

169 

132 

1,268 



163,709 



100 



59 
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CHAPTER .IX. — OCCUPATION. 



SuBsiDiAEY Table 13. — Showing the chief occupations followed by the various castes in 

Imperial Table Z F/— continued. 



Occupation. 





Per- 


NUMEBR 


centage 


OF 


TO TOTAL 


WORK- 


ACTUAL 


ERS. 


WORK- 




ERS. 



Occupation. 





Per- 


'Dumber 


centage 


OF 


TO TOTAL 


WORK- 


actual 


ERS. 


WORK- 




ERS. 



XXI. 



Caste . . 
Traditional occupation 
Total actual workers 

\. Traditional oeonpation (groups 99, 
131, 132, 133, 134). 

2. Tenants 

3. Agricnltnral labourers 

4. Landholders 

5. General labourers ... 

6. Herdsmen 

1. Workmen in brick and tile factor- 
ries. 

8. Porters and watchmen 

9. Earthwork labourers 

10. Cattle breeders and dealers 

11. Personal and domestic servants ... 

12. Carpenters and sawyers ... 



Casie . . . . 

Traditional occupation 
Total actual workers 



9,296 


10-4 


49,934 


55-8 


16,098 


18-0 


7,503 


8-4 


1,036 


1-2 


781 


•9 


545 


•6 


465 


•5 


399 


•4 


356 


■4 


353 


•4 


327 


■4 



Billava. 
Toddy-drawers. 
89,448. 

13. Cart owners and di'iYers ... 

14. Hay, grass and firewood sellers . . . 

15. Public service 

16. Masons and bnilders 

17. Eope, sacking and net makers and 

sellers. 

18. Eice pounders and buskers 

19. Mendicants ... 

20. Grocers and general condiment 

dealers 

21. Merchants' and shopkeepers' clerks. 

22. Minor occupations ... 

Total ... 



208 
201 
167 
150 
114 

113 
111 

92 

77 
1,122 

89,448 



■2 
•2 

■2 
•1 

•1 
•1 
■1 

•1 
1-3 

100 



XXII. 



1. Traditional occupation (groups 99, 


27,517 


19-7 


19. 


131, 132, 133 and 134). 






20. 


2. Landholders ., 


61,903 


44-3 


21. 


3. Agricultural labourers 


20,965 


15-0 


22. 


4. Tenants ... ... 


6,509 


4-7 




5. Grocers and general condiment 


2,846 


2-0 


23. 


dealers. 






24. 


6. General labourers 


2,358 


VI 




7. Cotton weavers 


2,091 


1-5 


25. 


8. Sweetmeut makers and sellers 


1,940 


1-4 




9. Pice pounders and buskers 


1,625 


1-2 


26. 


10. Grain and pulse -dealers 


1,374 


]-0 


27. 


11. Hay, grass and firewood sellers ... 


962 


-7 


28. 


12. Porters and watchmen 


74-0 


■5 




13. Herdsmen and shepherds ... 


700 


•5 


29. 


]4. Cart owners and drivers 


628 


■4 


30. 


15. Vegetable and fcuit sellers... 


554 


■4 


?.l. 


16. Potters 


532 


•4 


32. 


17. Personal and domestic servants ... 


413 


■3 




18. Workmen, etc. in salt stores 


405 


•3 





iShdnan. 
. . Toddy-drawers. 
., 139,612. 

Masons and builders 

Fishermen ... 

Mendicants ... 

Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 

and sellers 
Coffee estate coolies 
Makers and sellers of baskets, mats, 

etc. 
Cattle and sheep breeders and 

dealers. 
Public service 
Earthwork labourers 
Merchants' and shopkeepers' clerks, 

etc. 
Carpenters and sawyers ... 
Piece-goods dealers 
Tailors 
Minor occupations ... 

Total ... 



404 


•3 


390 


•3 


389 


•3 


334 


•2 


302 


•2 


287 


•2 


267 


■2 


262 


•2 


261 


■2 


258 


■2 


245 


•2 


196 


•1 


190 


■1 


1,765 


1-3 


189,618 


100 



XXIIL 



Caste . . . . 

Traditional occupation 
Total actual workers 



Tiyan. 

Toddy-drawers. 

276,788. 



Traditional occupation (groups 99, 
131, 132, 133 and 134). 

Agricultural labourers 

Tenants 

Coir manufacture ... 

Landholders 

Carpenters and sawyers 

Porters and watchmen 

Personal and domestic servants ... 

Masons and builders 

Makers and sellers of baskets, mats, 

etc. 
General labourers ... 
Cart owners and drivers ... 
Jiicc ponnders and buskers 
Sweetmeat makers and sellers 
Earthwork labourers 
Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 



20,515 


7-4 


139,097 


50'3 


50,565 


18-3 


22,497 


8-1 


4,925 


1-8 


4,046 


1-7 


3,614 


1-3 


2,787 


1-0 


2,681 


ro 


2,454 


•9 


2,395 


•9 


2,065 


•7 


1,662 


•6 


1,662 


•6 


1,536 


•6 


1,.339 


•5 



17. Herdsmen and shepherds 

18. Public service 

19. Grain and pulse dealers ... 

20. Native physicians 

21. Oil pressers and sellers 

22. Mendicants ...' ' ... .]. 

23. Teachers, etc. 

24. Hay, grass and firewood soUcrs 

25. Boatmen 

26. Brick and tile makers and seUers. 

27. Shopkeepers' servants 

28. Merchants' and shopkeepers' 

clerks, etc. 

29. Vegetable and fruit sellers 

30. Minor occupations ... 



'I'OTAL 



1,165 
1,112 
1,105 
618 
610 
503 
493 
444 
400 
376 
373 
278 

210 
4,661 



876,788 



100 
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ScBsiDiAET TaBm IB.— Showing the chief occupatiom folhioed by the various castes m 

Imperial Table XF/— continued. 



OcCnPATION. 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

Total actual workers 





Pee- 


IfDMBEK 


CENTAGE 


OJ' 


TO TOTAL 


WOEK- 


ACTnAL 


ESS. 


WOKK- 




ERS. 



OCCDPATION. 



XXIV. 



1. Traditional oooupation (aub-order 

38, groups 260, 261 and 271—280). 

2. Agrionltnrallabourers 

3. Kice pounders aod buskers 

4. Piece-goods dealers ... 

5. General labourers ... 

6. Gi-ain and pulse dealers 

7. Tenants 

8. Mendioants ... 

9. Landholders ... 

10. Porters "' 

11. Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

Total actual workers 



25,4,14 


82-3 


1,308 


4-2 


798 


2-6 


464 


1-5 


409 


1-3 


287 


•9 


246 


•8 


246 


•8 


203 


.1^ 


166 


•5 


161 


•5 



Dev^nga. 
Weavers. 
30,886. 



12. Personal and domestic aorvanta ..- 

13. Masons and builders 

14. Tobacco and snuff makers and sel- 

lers. 

15. Public service 

16. Tailors, etc ... 

17. Earthwork labourers 

18. Minor occupations ... 

Total ... 



XXV. 



Kaikolan. 
Weavers. 
62,092. 



1. Traditional occupation (sub-order 

38, groups 260, 261 and 271—280). 

2. Agricultural labourers 

3. Landholders ... 

4. Musicians and actors 

5. Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 

6. Sweetmeat makers and sellers 

7. Tenants 
Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

parchers. 
Rico pounders and buskers 
General labourers 

11. Temple service 

12. Mendicants ... 

13. Piece-goods dealers ... 

14. Personal and domestic servants ... 

15. Public servants 

16. Herdsmen and shepherds ... 

17. Arrack and toddy sellers ... 



8. 



9. 
10. 



!6,063 


58-1 


18. 


6,246 


10-1 


19. 


5,983 


9-6 


20. 


2,153 


3-5 


21. 


1,285 


2-1 


22. 
23. 


1,044 


1-7 


24. 


073 


1-6 


25. 


954 


1-5 


26. 






27. 


936 


1-5 


28. 


740 


1-2 


29. 


627 


ro 


30. 


555 


•9 


31. 


410 


■7 


32. 


246 


■4 


33. 


234 


•4 


34. 


210 


•3 




210 


•3 





Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 
and sellers. 

Cart owners and drivers . . . 
. Oil sellers .. 
. Teachers 

. Sellers of hides, bones^ etc. 
. Cattle and sheep breeders 

Hay, grass and Krewood sellers 
. Porters 

Native physicians ... 

Carpenters and sawj'ei-s . . . 

Masons and builders 

Independent means 

Milk, bo tter and ghee sellers 

Shopkeepers' servants 

Prostitutes ... 

Money-lenders 

Minor occupations .. 

Total 





Per- 


NUMBICE 


centage 


OF 


TO TOTAL 


V/OEK- 


ACTCAl, 


ERS. 


WOEK- 




EEE. 


143 


■6 


85 


•3 


70 


•2 


68 


-2 


49 


■2 


36 


'1 


733 


2-4 


.30,886 


100 


307 : 


•3 



XXVI. 



Caste 

Traditional occupation 

Total aolual workers 



1. Traditional occupation (sub-order 

38, groups 260, 261 and 271—280). 

2. Ag-rioultural labourers 

3. Landtjlders ... ... ... 

4. Rice pounders and buskers 

5. Tenants 

6. General labourers ... 

7. Mendicants ... 

8. Porters and watchmen 

9. Piece-goods dealers 

10. Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 

and sellers. 

11. Masons and builders 

12. Grocers and general condiment 

dealers. 

13. Herdsmen and shepherds ... 

14. Personal and domestic servants . 




Sale. 

Weavers. 

83,83-1. 



, Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

parchers. 
, Public service 
, Carpenters and sawyers ... 
. Earthwork labourers 

Oil pressors and sellers 
, Pensioners 

Workmen in jute mills 

Hay, grass and firewood sellers ... 

Vegetable and fruit sellers 

Blacksmiths 

Shopkeepers' servants 

Rope, fibre matting, etc., makers. 

Tailors 

Sweetmeat makers and sellers 

Minor occupations 

Total ... 



184 

178 

164 

154 

153 

129 

112 

.98 

85 

79 

76 

75 

74 

73 

64 

1,318 



62,092 



100 



328 


•4 


268 


■3 


265 


■3 


231 


■3 


189 


•2 


174 


■2 


147 


•2 


129 


•2 


122 




117 




114 




92 




79 




78 




1,399 


2-0 


83,824 


100 



284 



OHAPTEB )X. — OCCUPATION. 



Subsidiary Table I-}.— Showing the chief occupationis followed hy the variom cnsle." 

Imperial Table XVI — continued. 







Per- i 






Pee- 


' 


Number centage 




NlTMBEE 


CENTAGB 


( ICCrPATlON. 


OF TO TOTAL 
WOEK- ACTUAL 


OccnPATioN. 


OF 
WOEK- 


TO TOTAL 
ACTUAL 




EES. 


WOEE- 




EES. 


WOKK- 






EBS. 






EBS. 






XXVII. 


Cante 




. . Eurasians. 




Traditional occupation 




. . 




Total actual workers 


•' 


5,718. 




1. Endowments, scholarships, etc. 


813 


14-2 


26. Non-cooimiseioned of&cers, army. 


46 


•8 


2. Pensioners ... 


438 


7-6 


27. Mendicants ... 




45 


■8 


3. Railway clerks, stationtcasters, 


437 


7-5 


28. Midwives 




42 


•7 


guards, etc. 






29. Priests, ministers, etc. 




41 


•7 


4'. Tailors 


378 


6-6 


30. Tramway officials ... 




35 


•6 


5. Merchants' and shopkeeper.s' clerks. 


297 


5-2 


31. Sellers of hides, bones; shoe and 


33 


•6 


6. Railway operatives ... 


262 


4-6 


bootmakers, tanners, etc. 






7. Teachers 


243 


4-2 


32. Local and municipal service 


30 


•5 


8. Public service 


212 


;3-7 


3S. Shipping clerks, etc. 




29 


•5 


9. Private clerks 


211 


3-7 


34. Brokers and agents 






28 


■5 


10. Mechanics (not railway) 


203 


3-6 


35. Lawyers' clerks 






26 


•5 


11. Carpenters ... 


lfi7 


2-9 


36. Merchants and shopkeepers 






.24 


•4 


12. Telegraph department 


136 


2-4 


37. Landholders 






24 


•4 


13. Medical dopaitment 


136 


2-4 


38. Watch and clock makers .. 






23 


•4 


14. Oooks, grooms, etc. 


132 


2-3 


39. Money-lenders, etc. 






22 


•4 


15. Printing presses : workmen and sub- 


106 


1-9 


40. Military clerks 






21 


■4 


ordinates. 






41. Blacksmiths 






18 


•3 


16. Independent means ... 


75 


1-3 


42. Chemists and druggists .. 




_ 


16 


•3 


17. Allowances from patrons, relative.'? 


72 


1'3 |43. Prisoners 






15 


•3 


and friends. 






44. Pleaders 






12 


■2 


18. Survey and Public Works Depart- 


66 


1-2 


45. Brass and coppersmiths .. 






12 


•2 


nient. 






46. Inmates of convents, etc. .. 






11 


■2 


19. Coffee and tea estirte clerks and 


60 


11 


47. Ships' officers, etc. ... 






10 


•2 


coolies. 






48. Prostitutes 






10 


•2 


20. Inmates of asylums ... 


58 


1-0 


49. Authors, editors, etc. 






10 


■2 


2J.. Railway porters, etc. 


67 


10 


50. Cultivating tenants ^ . . 






8 


•1 


22. Musicians and actors 


54 


•9 


51. Club managers, etc. 






8 


•1 


23. Harbour service ... 


50 


•9 


52. Hotel-keepers, etc 






7 


•1 


24. Workmen : gun carnage factories. 


48 


■8 


53. Minor occupations 






363 


6-3 


25. Postal department 


48 


•8 


















Total ... 


5,718 


100 



A 



